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On or about the ist of April 1844 will appear 

UNDKR THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS PATRONAGE 

OP 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANBER IN CHIEF, 

Major General 8ir R. Sale. Major General Sir J. Pollock. 

„ „ Sir J. Nicolls. ,, „ A. Watson. 

„ J. Simpson. „ „ J. R. Lumley. 

T. T. Metcalfe, Esq. The Hon’blb J. C. Erskine. 

And many other eminent members 

OF THE 

Q^QLDT&I^V @QWflL ggmSdg. 

ORIGINAL 

SONGS 

FOR 

THE WARRIOR, THE MARINER, THE 
PATRIOT AND THE LOVER; 

BY 

Octavius Tunbwell, Esq. 

Now in the Press and about to be published by Subscription, 

Price 6 Rs. per Copy. 

As the author is about to leave India, only the number of copif 
subscribed for will be struck off, and gentlemen in the Mofussil desirou J 
of obtaining the work will be pleased to communicate their names 4 * 
'Messrs. Jephson and Co. through their own Agents, forwarding 
their names a draft on some Calcutta firm (payable on the delivery of 
the work) for the amount value of the nfimber of copies they require. 
The names of parties residing at the Presidency lyll however be regis- 
tered independently of this arrangement. 

N. B. In the case of gentlemen who^have no Agents in Calcattlk ^ 
the amount may be paid in advance to Messrs. Jephson and Ck>. 



jFor 3a!f 

THE rOLLOWINQ WORKS : 

THE CALCUHA LITERARY RLEAMER, 

VOIS. I. AND II. 

VoL. I. CompriBing — Part I. Original Prose and Poetical Articles, pages 196. 
Part n. — Spirit of the British Periodicals, pages 748. 

*** YTt’M three Illuetrations. 

VoL. 11. Part 1. Original Prose and Poetical Articles, pages 264. 

Part II. Spirit of the British Periodicals, pages 620. 

*** With two llluetrations. 

Each Volnme bound in Calf, 14, or in Silk, 13 Rupees. 

Any of the back numbers can be supplied at one Rupee per number. 


OUTLINES OF l.ECTURES 

ON IRON SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 

BY CAPT. A. 11. E. BOILEAU, &c. &c. &c. 

PACES 128, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE 3 RUPEES. 

Apply to W. H. CAREY. 

TBB CAXiGVTTA CR&XSTXAK OBSS&VSB. 

PUBLISHED ON THE I>1RST OF EVERY MONTH. 

This periodical is b<>th lilfrary and religions and io particularly designed to aid the 
progress of education and Cliristiauity in the east. It has been now established above 
ten years, and from the extensive circulation it has obtained, must be too well known to 
require a lengthened statement of its object, or the principles on which it is conducted. 
It WHS originally projected solely with the view of doing good, by opening a channel for 
useful commuoientions of every description conoeefed with religion and morals, and the 
general improvement of India, uatinetured by party spirit, and unstained by selfish 
exclusiveness. It is, in fact, so Catholic in its principles that the Editors venture to 
assert, that there is not a Christian in India that need be conscientiously precluded 
from rallying round them with bis co-operation and support. 

To render its utility universal, it has studiously and constantly avoided all discussion 
of minor distinctions among Christians— of questions respecting ** Church and State’* 
— ** Church and Dissent,” and of all peculiarities whatsoever in matters of Church 
Government, and the administration of Christian ordinances. It has always endea- 
voured to do justice to good plana and good men, in whatever denomination of Chris- 
tians the former may have originated, or to whatever class the latter mny have be- 
jonged. 

All orders and remittances for the uorky to be addressed toMessrs, Hay, Meik & Coi 
7, Old Court House Street. Price to ' Subscriber 10 Rs. per Annum— payable in advance. 
‘Td Non-- Subscribers or Subscribers not paying in advance^ R. 1-8 per No. 

N. B. The work is also procurable of Mr. E. G. Fraser, Allahabad; Rev J. A. 
urman, Bnnarns ; Record Office, Madras ; the Agent for the Orient^ Christian 
'Ctator, Bombay; Kev. J. Brighton, Pinang; Rev. R. Anderson, D. D , Boston 
S. ; J. Fairbarn, Esq Cape Town, and of Messrs. W. Allen and Co. London. 

The entire profits from the sale of this Publication will be devoted to the Calcutta 
c?liRi6TiAN Tract and Book Society. 

ILateln 

THE TENDER BLOSSOM, 

YOUTHFUL ATTEMPTS AT POETRY; 

' By T. B. Lawrence. 

PrTce Three Rupees. 





Viatti tor aMerttoing; in t|^r Calcutta fttUrarn Cltantr. 

Per whole page, Ra. 10 

* * 1*; nli *^^^^*** *A « 5 / width of 

„ nne.^.. As. 


Contracts taken separately. 


«*« When the number of insertions required U notstq^ed, the advertisements will 
be continued till countermanded. 


PEItRY’S MEDICATED MEXICAN DALM. 

A lovely fair *tis said- whose hand to gain, 

Admiring youths long sought, but sought in vain ; 

Was so fastidious in her choice that none 
Who proferr’d love, her approbation won ; 

At length, a bolder swain preferred his claim, 

Urged by the ardor of his new-felt flame. 

Ry all the (traces, and the Nymphs he swore, 

By all the fabled goddesses of yore, 

'J'hat ne'er did Beauty's charms so please his eye, 

“ As thine, fair maid," the am'roiis youth did cry. 

She heard his suit with doubtful look, and broke 
7'he silence with, “ Sir I surely, you’re in joke ; 

But as 1 am candid, tho’ the folks do say, 

** Fastidious fancies lead my heart astray, 

“ I’ll speak my mind, for truth in such a case, 

“ M ust o'er a woman's vanity take place. 

** Your face and figure, both will suit my taste, 

** 'J'he one is classical, the other’s chaste, 

“ But, pardon me, your hair’s not quite the thing, 

“ That lovers dream of — ^^outhful poets sing. 

“ 1 vow, 1 ne’er could bring my mind to wed, 

A man with grisly bristles on his head." 

Abashed, our hero fled, he knew not where, 

Ills dreams of Pleasure vanished in the air; 

Oppress'd with sorrow, tho' not sunk at heart. 

He vowed he’d strive to wdii her love by art. 

And as he cogitated how he’d try. 

My well known Sign-board caught hU wand' ring eye. 

Hither became — his wants were soon supplied, 

Wiih Mexican Balm! whose virtue oft wa« tried. 

Such was its power, tiiat ere a month had fled, 

A wond'rous change was wrought upon his head ; 

A softer down succeeds the bristly hair ; 

And soon in curls, it wantons in the air. 

“ None but the brave,” 'tis said, “ deserve the fair !” 

And soon again our Hero urg'd his prayer, 

Nor urg’d in vain ; his suit at length he won, 

And Hymen's bonds, the happy pair made one. 

Such are the virtues of the Mexican Balm, 

Kiud friends and patrons ;and were you to please 
Your fancy once, you’d surely like it more * • « ■ 

Than Rowland's Oils, or Smyth and Nephew's Store ; 

My wish is but to add unto your ease, 

And my ambition, every one to please. 

THOiMAS PERRY, 
No. 12, Waterloo Street, Calcu^. 



J. CHAUNC^, 

WATCH AHD CLOCK MAKER, 

13, Old Court Housk Street. 

An extensive assortment of Gold and Silver WatnlieSr Clocks, &c., always on hand. 

Watclies and Clocks of every description, Musicai and bird Boxes, cltaned and g 
repaired, on moat reasonable terms, and guaranteed for twelve months. | 

W. MANDY AND CO. 

AIFiSi) SQLIDl^S, 

LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRAME MAKERS, 

ORNAMENTAL PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 

No. 29, CoSSITOLLAH, 

Beg to intimate to their Friends and the Public that they have always on sale in 
their Picture (ialleiy, a choice collection of the fine<«t Kngiavings (by the latest 
arrivals) framed in Alaple, Satin and other Fancy Wood Frames in a superior 
manner, lianclsome Carved liiackeU in the Joue-^ Quartoze, Gothic and other styles 
for Clocks, Vases, Busts, &c. iinitiaion Marble f'cdestals and Stands lor Lamps, 
Figures. &c. linitalion of Stained Glass, in great variety, of the most modern designs 
and superior execution. T he prices of the above are very moderate. 

Oiders from the AJofussil must be accompanied with a remittance or reference for 
payment in Calcutta. 

J. WEAVER, STONE-MASON, ETC. 

Has nuw on view at his Sculpture Rooms, 2G, Cossitollah, received ex ***ltobert 
Small,'* a variety of the following eold vein and grey Marble Slahx and Mandle Piece* 
Marble MonuTneuts and Head f-l alU, adapted fui Cemetiies, of superior workman- 
ship and approved style. 

Monumental Tablets in hasso rcleivo of chaste designs, for interior of Chinches. 

Vases and Cups m alabaster of various sizes, of Kiruscan and Medieis shapes. 

All of which wdl be found woithy of attention. 

TO PRSNTERS AND OTHERS. 

FOR BALE AT THE BAPTIST MISSION PRESS. | 

Europe Royal and Demy Printing Paper. | 

'l'ypc<^> new and second hand, various sizes, from English to Nonpa- | 
reil ; all of the best manufacture, in founts of convenient weight, and very { 
moderate price. 

Presses also for sale. Terms Cash, or Good Acceptances, 

NOTICE. 

W'e beg lo inform the Ladies of Calcutta and the Mofussil. that the arrival of Ma- 
danie Gervain from Paris, will enable us to exeriiteall oiders for Morning and Fven- 
ing Dresse-, willi greater facility than heretoioie, Madame Gervain having paili- 
cularly devoted lieiself to that bronch of the business. 

We have also added to our establishment a hrsi- rate Modiste, who has passed many 
years in the most fashionable Houses in Paris. 

. GERVAIN AND Cp. 


BATHGATE AND CO. 

INVITE •ATTENTION TO THE UNDERMENTIONED ARTICLES PREPARED AT 
THBIR DISPENSARY, 4 AND 5, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET. 

Concentratctl Compotintf Sccortton of 3(amAtca dari^apartlla. 
ComrntratcU Compound £»prup of 3(ainaka ^arslapartUa. 
Coiicentratrti iEifflcnre of Samaira Ainger. 

ConcrntratcH of i>enna. 

dFlutb jHagneiSia anil ilemoii ^prup. 

Eabentirr, ^on^, anH Hungarp WatrrO. 

Colorlr^fl SfiTrrbe^nng ftemonalle. 

CaitteUdi^ Caiftor 






fK PITTAR ANi eO.*S CeMMItSION I8|fl| 

ENTRANCE FROM MANOOE I.ANB> 

COLLARD ANC COLLARD’S PIANOS, 

PROPERLY SECURED FOR THE CLIMATE, POSSESSING A BRILLIANCY OF TONE 
WHICH CANNOT BE SURPASSED BY ANY OTHER MAKERS : 

WVIUi>>S IRiOAIF>§ ; 

BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES, TUERMOMETER8 ; 

CHINA LACQUERED WARE; 

MEERSUAM PIPES WITH t6baCCO ; 

IF^WLOli^© IPQI£@1§, 

RIFLES, PISTOLS, &c. 

TERMS CASH. 


AUCIER AND CO. 

No. 63, CoSSITOLLAHy 

Have jurit received a few double-barrelled Rifles, by Wallace and Agnew, of Princes 
StijBbt, tldinburgli, wliicb makers, though not well known in tins market, are 
neveiiheless held m high e*«teeni by every spoilsman in the Hig-hlands of Scotland. 
TheiGuns are highly recommended by Augier and Co. as well adapted for this 
country, being carefully put up with back-action locks and light barrels, carrying 
24 to 26 balls to the lb., and neatly fitted into cases complete. 

Augier and f ’o. also take this opportunity to invite attention to some of Williams* 
and Powell’s ^late Patrick) double Guns, fitted with spare light Rifle barrels in cases, 
as well Hs their stock of double and single Guns and Rifles ; Holster, Pocket double 
and belt Pistols by celebiated makers, viz.. Smith, Parker, Manton, Mortimer, 
Richards, Williams, Powell, olc., and to a few of their own ball Guns carrying 
from 8 to 14 halls to the lb., mounted up with back-action, bar and tube percussion 
locks, admirably adapted for howdah shooting. 

Augier and Co. have always on hand a fresh supply of the best sporting powder, 
Joyce's, Walker's and French caps, percussion tubes, patent biid shot of all Nos., 
patent wadding and every other requisite aiiicle in their line of business. 

Orders from the Mofussil, accompanied by reference for payment, will be thank- 
fully attended to. 


afemutpy Slrbertisfemeiits 

FOR SALE AT THE WINE GODOWN8 OF 

MESSRS. AHMUTY, CLARK AND CO. 

Bass' first rate London bottled Pale Ale ; also a few hogsheads oflast October's Brew- 
ing, Barclay’s celebrated bottled Porter, just landed from the Ship Pniicess Victoria, 

AHiVlUTV, CLARK AND CO. beg to intimate to the Public in general, tha 
having taken the whole of the large and commodious Piemises, Nos. 4 and 5, Strand 
for then Wholesale Wine and Provision Depot, respectfully invite the attention 
Commander!, of Ships and others, to their first-rate Provisions, Europe and Count 
of every description, the whole of their Country Provisions being cured under 
immediate superintendence of practical Europeans, in the last cold season, thd 
can confidently recommend as the best procurable in the India Market. 

AUMUTY, CLARK AND CO. also beg to state, that they havp always ou 
hand a large supply ot Wines, Beer, Spirits, and Oilman's Stores, of the best quali- 
ty, procurable from the first houses in London and Scotland. 

A. C and Co. further beg to anuotiiice, that ilieir Bakery, Cooperage, and Retail 
business is carried on at the old Establishment, No. 68, CossitoUah, which has lately 
been much enlarged. All their ovens are now on the improved English principJe, 
which renders them much superior for cleanliness and faciliSy in manufacturing 
Bread and Biscuits, to the old Bengalee style. Commanders of Vessels are 
strongly recommended to try tiieii ^lip Biscuits, bei%g manufactured under the 
superintendence of the only European Ship Biscuit Baker in Calcutta. AHMUTY, 
CLARK AND CO. have also on hand a lar^ supply of Water and Spiiil Casks at 
their Cooperage, where all sorts of Casks are made and repaired according to order. 

Orders from the Mofussil and Families in Calcutta punctually attended to. 
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CUSSICAL, GOMMERCI^AIID NAVAL AGAQEMt. 

Me. Akhlbt, B. A. of the Cambridge College, having jiist arrived from England, 
w wiahea to engage himaelf in the tuition of a few young Gentlemen from seven to four- 
S teen years of age. His education and experience in tiie different branches of Foreign 
Literature has enabled him to judge of the utility of establishing an Infant School in 
the heart of the Metropolis, where he may be able to bring up children in the first 
rudiments of the English Language, comprising Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Mathematics and the Use of the Globes, Trigonometry and Navigation taught on the 
first principles ; besides Latin, French, Greek and other Foieign Languages on 
Extra Charge— including Persian, and Bengalee. Music, Dancing and Drawing. 

Shoes, Books, Statiouaiy,ctnd Medical Attendance provided on moderate terms. 

Boarders, Rs. ^ 

Day Ditto, TG 

Day Scholars, 8 

A mouth's notice must be given previous to removal. 


My pretty Rose. 
Isle of Beauty. 


Jim Crow 

Dg la Jeiinessc. 

Le Denois. 


Songs arranged for the Guitar at Us, 1-8 a copy. 
c. Forget me not. Rise, geutle Moon, 

We met. Do not weep. 

Spring Evenings. 

At I Rs. a copy. 

)w. The Parting. 

QaadrifhSf fyc. at 1 Rs. a copy. 

Victoria. Polish IMazourka 

Bitllm's 3rd Set. Waltz, 

For 2 Violins. 

Quadrilles from the opera ol Gustavus 3rd. 


ifn t|ie lircfisl, aiiTl bill Spcrtitlp be publtsl|icti, tlic neb anb muci) 
aliiiiire)l of 
“THE ABSENCE OF A DAY.” 

! BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT,” &C. 

(With a beautiful vignette Title Page.) 


H BALLIN’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

OPPOSITE ENGLISHMAN OFFICE. 

MRS. BALLIN, in returning her grateful thanks to the numerous fiicnds and 
patrons of her late husband for the very liberal support afforded her since continuing 
the buainess of Lithographic and Copper-plate Printing, takes the opportu iity of ac- 
quainting them, that she is now prepared to undertake orders for l^ithographing Maps 
and Charts that mav ir.eaMire eten 4| feet by 3 feet 4 inches, having ju<«t recL‘ived*pcr 
Ttinjore, from .Mr. Paul, of London, not only the /urge«t Lithographic Press ever sent ^ 
out to India. bu‘ the largest erer munufueiui ed by hirnt having been expressly made to ^ 
the order of the Ute Mr. Halim. 

To be had the undei uieniioned Music, viz. 

Songs arranged for the Piano Forte, at 2 Rs. a copy. 

I Lovely Night. Gondolier Row. Return or the Admiral. 

' Cupid's Wing. Sigh not for Summer Flowers. 


IraUlo Subli9][)cb, 

THE LAND OF POESY, 

IN THREE BOOKS, 

AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS POEMS; 

Octavo, doth — Price four Rupees a Copy. 
ApplicatiffkiB may be made to the Baptist Mission Press. 




PITTAK AND CO. 

iJE W EL liERS, SILVERSMITHS, 

1 ' AND WATCH MAKERS, &c., 

I BY APPOINTMENT TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
{ GOVERNOR GENERA1> OF INDIA, 

I RKSPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A SELECT 
5 AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 

m ALL TMl LATl^T lFAg[KID®INIg 5 

I PLATED-WARE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ; 

WATCHES; 

I CLOCKS, AM«NO WHICH ARK SOME VKRY ELEGANT SMALL CARRIAGE 
I C LOCKS. IN CHASKD OILT CASKS *, AND 

j ^ntdjcs iDttlj inlscptnlJcnt i^tcouTis; for timins 

i BRONZE ORNAxMENTS ; 

PATENT INKSTANDS; 

GOLD MOUNTED RIDING WHIPS FOR LADIES. 
SILVER DITTO FOR GENTLEMEN. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR READY MONEY. 


5 ASIATIC LITHOGllAPHIC PRESS, 

^1 (established by MESSRS. RIND AND WOOD IN 182.1.) 

NO. 3. HARE STREET, (TWENTYMAN AND CO.’S) 

J Lithographic and Copper Plate Printing and Engraving executed on the most 
moderate terms. 

’> 'J'ekms. To residents in Calcutta. Cash on delivery. Non>Residents, an 

5 Order or Reference for Payment to accompany applications. 

^ Lithographed Publications in the Oiiental Languages, Maps. Drawings, Blank 
Forms, dc. on Sale; Specimens may be seen at the l’ies><. 

'I T. BLACK, oHfi Pro/)rietor. 

1 Carver. Gildkr. Picture Frame and Punkah Manufacturer, 

No. 18, Waterloo Street, 

f % Begs to return his sincere thanks for the kind patronage received for the last four 
K 2 years from the public in general ; and has taken this opportunity to acquaint his 
kind friends, tliat lie is prepared to execute in excess of the above — 

Rooms colored in distemper, in imitation of Wood ami Marble. 

I 'I'raiisparenl Blinds painted ; Glass painted to imitate stained glass, and Houses , 
r| thoroughly repaired. 

TO CAPTAINS AND OWNERS OF SHIPS. 

Figure Heads, Stern and other Ornaments carved ; Cabins decorated. ; | 

^1 Always ready to supply Mixed Paints for Sea and Haibour use. i 

k I H. G. S. tru.its, from his long experience, to be able to give satisfaction as liereto^fi 

fore, as be pledges himself to use the best materials and woikmanship. "^3 

.1 THE LONDON MILLINERY, HABERDASHERY & HOSIE R]^ 
No. 12. Government Place 

Mrs. Woodward lias mucli pleabure in announcing to the Ladies of Calcutta ancT^ 
the Mofussil, who have so kindly pationized her during the time she lias been in i 
I business, that she has now a very large stock of Goods just lauded from the ** Mary | 
M 2fid/ei/,” all of which aie .suitable for the ensuing season, * | 

K| Mrs. W. further begs to inform her friends and patrons that she has just received I 
^2 into her Establishment another Assistant, direct Irotn England in the ** Mary Ridley*' I 
^2 and can with confidence recommend her as a competent Milliwer and Dress-maker, I 
having been patronized by Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA and . | 
>1 the ROYAL FAMILY. . f 

^2 Mas. W. will receive further supplies by the ** Seringa'patam** " Owen Glendower,** I 
and “ Maidstone." • s 

^ N. b.— All Orders from the Mofussil accompanied by remittances, or satisfactory | 
reference in Calcutta, will he faithfully executed on the most moderate terms. | 


I JOHN DaIiES, 

I , FftoiS Mkssus. Gordon and Sons, London, 

J Cfwfifr’, Gauger; Taster and Prover of Wines, Beer and Spirits. 

1 ,. Omsk's o<'Jev'«ry ilexcripticn rnacU* to order and repaired with the lie^t of materials and 
•'workmanship, on the aliortest notice and at moderate rates. Jieer rarefuliy filled up. 

. *• ALSO, 

It^ipm'eols orjlurn, Mo)a->si<, 6iC. attended to as u*!ual. 

' So. 4 , liautteemoody (I idly. 

I RATEHTTpRE S ER V E D” P 0 T A T 0 . 

0 'J he Patentees of the Preserved Potato solicit the attention of Meiclianls, Ship 
H Owners and others connected witii the Shipping and Colonial Interests of (ireat 
I llriiain and Irelnud, ami the Public generally, to the important .'fdvant.iges offered 
I by the use of the Potato in a Preserved State, as an article of cunsumptiori for Ships 
A during their voyages, and in climates, stiuations, and times, when this inestiniable 
b Vegetable cannot otheiwise be obtained. 

g 'i'he Patent Pieserved i’otatu contains all the flavour and valuable qualities of the 
? Hoot in its primitive state ; but ovei winch it pu^ses^es the iiie«tim.ilde advantage 
I of keeping uiiiiijiired in any climate, and for any period ; which fact is fully cstah- 
I Ihshed hy the opinions given by several emineut Proltssois, aUo letters lioni all 
I parts ut the world. 

1) As an article for Ship’s use it is most important, not occupying one-filth of the 
ID space lequiied for the Potato in its iiatuial state, and which yields lor eveiy cwt, 
I but 75 Ihs. ofcookeil fooil, wlieieas every cwt. ol the l^iesfued Potato will produce 
4 cwt. of cooked vegetahle. and be packed in ordinary casks, oi any other mode 
S which will sev,uie its being kept dry. • 

? 1 n addilio;. ‘‘O tlieof* .idvaiitages, the co-'t of the Patent Preserved Potato wi^l be 

lessilian tliaf o' any »itliei ilc'Cription of food ; llie Patentees, under the conviction 
w of Its extensive v-e, having detcimined to offer ii to the l^ublie at a price not ex- 
il ceeding 4as. per cw t. oi . as the cooked vegetable, about On i<, Pl.^\•^ I'l u eoirsn. 

I) The cooking ol this invaluable aiticle extremely simple, and effected in the siioit 
^ space of 'I’en Minute-. 

^ iSainpIcs and all paiticiil.iis to be had at the Offices of the Patentees, 

I EDWARDS, BROTHERS AND CO.. 

? No. 1, llishonsgate-streel, corner of LeadenhalbBtreet, and 15, Norlhumberland- 
I) street, (’harip*®Wo'.s. l.ondon. Or 

I th' MES.SRS. A, THOMPSON AND CO.. Stranij, CAi.ceiiA. 

P N, li.— Kdi Casli ; and not less than half a cwt. supplied. If packed in Tin the 
P) ca'^es will he supplied at the low“«t possible price. 

\ IE it S 

I RRIOHT AND CO. h.T\e much pleasure in announcing the arrival of the 
above Ship nith their indent ol i himi su]>i>uks ; viz. 

dFrolu Cf)0£f. fSaflitiugfif. 

Rial Voiik Haais, 

CiitFM. — Hcrlvlcv, Chedder, Pine and Double Uloster. 

iTrom CroEfslr an)! ^lacfelucll. 

Taut Fui'iis.— Raspberries, (Jieen Cages, Red Ciiiranis, Black Currants, Rasp- 
berries and Currants, C’lieriie>, Damsons, Rhubarb, and Orleans Plums. 

^ .CKLi-s, a-sorled, in half and quartei squaies. 

^10 West India, iii 1-lb. and 4-ib. botile.s. 

^ , sTAiin, in i-lb. and i-lh, •‘Oiiles. 

A .* .CKS.— -Ilttu-cy Sa**- ’ pom Ketchup, Walnut Ketchup, Cock*s Reading 


4 •* -CKS.— -Ilttu-cy Sa**- ’ pom Ketchup, Walnut Ketchup, Cock*s Reading 

Sauce, Hea Bu^ge^••^’ Es.sence of Anchovies, iicc. 

i.NECAit, Sal ...icli Olives, Capers, &lc, 

1.. SON’S PATENT BARLEY AND GROATS. 
dTvom 3o!;n CasftcU. 

* Raspberry .Tam. Green Gage Jam, Red Currant Jelly. 

Strawberry Jam. Orange Marmalade. Black Currant Jelly. 

o d^vom i^pticr ant! Sion)!. 

Fine Bloom Raisins, m half boxes and cartoons. 

Drums ot ru^iKi.Y Fics. 

dFrom Sasf. Cooper. 

HERMETICALLY SEALED PROVISIONS. 

14, Old C^rt House Street. BRIGHT AND CO. 


C A L-C U T T A 

LITERARY GLEANER. 

FEBRUARY, 1844. 


A SUICIDE’S LAST HOUR. 


** Then took her gloomy flight 
On wing impetuous, a black aullen soul. 

Blasted from hell with horrid lust of death.'*’— Foiing. 

* * *■ He is gone — spirit has fled to its appointed jilace, and all his ' 
daring and infidel doubts are now satisfied. — Indulged from infancy in every > 
wish and every passion, misled by a false education, what inconsistency of chmc- 
ter, what perversion of talent this singular and most unhappy being exhibited 1 
Who that has seen him in his hours of ease and sociality, — ^mind darting from 
his eye, and vivid inspiration glowing on his lips, the favorite nf the fair, the 
witty and the gay,— *-would recognize the gloomy self-murderer thqjt perished in 
the whirlwind of pride and passion. 

* * * 1 entered his lonely apartment, it was strewn with ^agmehts of 
letters — ^his taper was lighted, and shed a sickly gleam over his haggard counte- 
nance — ^his eye was glassy — ^his lips white and quivering; all denoted 

was laboring under strong excitement. 1 gazed on him for a moment doubting- 

ly.(for 1 had for some time suspected his intentions) and said, M , you are , 

not well.” •' ' I 

“ Yes,” replied he, I am well, perfect^ well, at least I soon shall be so.” , 

” What is the matter ^vith you r Oh ! M , tell me, I conjure you.” 

” Seest thou this phial ?” said he ; ” this little vessel a few minutes ago held 
the elixir of oblivion ! — ^the golden medicine, that is now gliding through me, 
and which in a few short hours will convince me of the truth of . 

* All that the nurse and all the priest hath taught.* ” 

1 sent for immediate medical assistance ; as I gave the order he 
look of anger ; it lasted but for a moment. / 

This may be kind, sir,** said he ; ” no doubt it Uu*«4.^3:,dftd. 
is vain — useless. Retire my friend and leave me to’^X* 
apeak, I know you will not comply with my wish.— Give'u 
is fast stealing over me — ^the stupor from which I shall neve« - 
lain speak to you while I am able— 1 have much to say, but cannot ‘uttciflY. 
your disapmoving eye is bent upon me, but perhaps your thoughts "and ipiiie^ 
are much the same at tiiis moment ..... Oh ! were my life to tun again, 'Whal 
care I would take to avert the mental agony I feel at this accursed hour ! . . « 
have abused every TOwer of mind and body, and reviled him who gave thm;^ 
• ... I have oflTered the incense that should have soared to heaven, on the altars 
' «.heR .... and, keenly trembling beneath the lash ot conscience, my polluted 
Wid is rushing before its Maker .... and then*. . . . living,! have been unloved, 
^4 I suall he unlamented ! . . , . the gentle form of a mother, the assidu- 

^ ii„ NO. XU. 


. ^ I %faitp6ringr peae^ ibotliiiiff my dying piUow .... the 

\l — thank God, t^eee me not!** 

, ^ . I tiSf^ approached, and begged that he would awallow an emetic. 
^ firaee ’I^Pfh your trash,*' said he, ** uirow physic to the dogs — I'll none of 
a , the Uttred, the malice, the envy of my fellow men may be borne, but 
eontempt 1 could not endure." 

' i last words he was heard to utter. AU remedies were render- 
ed obstin^y of his resolution, — ^he sunk gradually into a deep 

dumber, from which nothing could arouse him. Vain was every stimulus to 
awfdce him ; — ^his breathing soon became difficult, and he expired in convulsions. 

• ••••« j found the following on a table among son^ waste paper in the 
room where he died, — it throws considerable light on the last feelings of this 
rash and unhappy man 

" February, 18 — 

" This world and 1 have long been tired of each other, — ^thankfully we part. — 
What is there in life left of blessing, or worth living for ? I have seen every 
hoM decay .... the blossoms of happiness have been blighted in the bud .... 
and shall I drag on a miserable being ? . . . . open my eyes on the same sun ? 
. . . run the same cheerless round ? . . . . when one brave and spirited thought 
will relieve me ? .... Is not death the cessation of pain, the hope of the wretch- 
ed, and the r^^fuge of the outcast ? . . . . and what am 1 ? — poor insect, float- 
ing for a moment on the stream of time, and soon to be swept into tli^ gulph 
of oblivion ! and shall I hesitate at the plunge that millions have taken before 
me ? But then comes the mystery that enwraps the after-existencfi of man ! 
jWe— <-there'8 the difficulty that bewilders your proud philosophers, — your giants 
ot intellect .... It l as foiled them — shall I then attempt to reason ? I wfll not 
-—dare not. — But the uncertainty is dreadful. * * * 

" My mother too— my poor, mistaken indulgenj^arent ! methinks I see thee 
by thy solitary fire — old — destitute — forsaken ! Thou canst shed no tears, for 
their source has dried — every one that enters, thou mistakest for thy boy .... 
Misery — miafi^ ! . . . . When thus I think, my yearning soul is h^ digged 
back to carp and I could almost wish to live for thy sauce .... But I will see 
thee no more — ^never, oh 1 never I 


**Thee, too, my Mary ; often in my mind's eye have I seen thee roaming by 
the dark waters, casting many a wistful look for the bark of him that will never 
return 1 Oft with tearful eye thou glancest back upon the * dark postern of time 
long elapsed — the melancholy moods, the constancy of affection, of the absent 
stranger are all reflected upon the mirror of memory ; often have I compared thee 
with me ' soulless daughters of India’, as wandenng on beneath the intolera- 
ble blaze 1 have sighed at the remembrance of the past, and wished for an utter 
annihilation of all sense and feeling .... Once more I will weep over thy 
letters, and then ” 


'to West ^^ISufe^^'JSrselves, and sacrifice our souls to iita* 

,sT*nu, in i-lbJWlMtong impatience to get rid of a few temporaiy 

f .t L'bS.— llm-vcy St V ^ 

f Sauce, Hea 

iNitOAii, Sal L.* 

1 


an epigbam. 

,« 

" WHAT’8*cold in Greek” — cays poser Bill, 
Une morning to a witty friend, 

“ I'll tell it^you with right good^ will, 

"Tis ever, at my finger’s end." 


G, C. Dw 







•• SAPPHO‘S’' LAMENT. 


It traa no ruined shrine at which she sung^ 

It was no fall’n temple where were raised 
Loud peans to her praise ; her brow was hung 
With laurel wreaths and her rich la 3 rB were praised 
At the proud altars of a gloxioua shrine 
When Sappho’s name was almost mad| divine. « 

Behold her now — a faded form is hers» 

A pai]^d cheek and hollow sunken eye : 

Where be her many willing worbhippers 
Who offered her their warm idolatry ? 

Is this the Sappho who subdues the soul ? 

Patron and guardian ? 

It is — ^but why this change ? Oh hear her plaint ; 

It will inform you of her suffering. 

Her lovely voice has now grown low and faint. 

The silver lyre is iarr’d — yet doth she sing 
And 1 will list W music, low — 

Albeit it breathes the extreme of woe. 

Farewell ! farewell ! alike, my love and lute, 

I cannot sing again what once inspired 
My lips, my soul, my being, all, is mute : 

The wish is dead which once my bosom fired. 

Go tell in pity to the traitor youth, 

1 tune of passion, but of passion past. 

Ask him where dwells she who in endless truth 
Lov’d when she was forsaken to the last. 

Ask him why Sappho’s voice hath lost its tone ? 

Ask him, who broke at once her lute and he%rt. 

And tell him too, 1 loved but him alone. 

1 go to death where 1 can feel no smart. 

There was a fluttering in the air — a flash 
Of a white garment in the sun’s ray — then 
A distant murmur, and a gentle splash-— 

The waves were stilled and all was hushed again. 

F. W. P. 


VERSES 

BT A LADY IN A DBEP DBCLINB TO BXR INFANT, NXNB MONTHS OLD. 

Sweet babe ! you smile unconscious in my arms 
Of all the fears which my fond heart alarms ; 

Thy little hands fast wipe my tears away, 

You seem to say, Be cheerful, O be gay !” 

Ah ! lovely infant, little dost thou know 
Thy moth^’s agony, her grief, her woe ; 

Her hours of carel her many restless nights. 

The thousand terrors that her soul affrights. 

You little know the ills that round you wait. 

And seem to threat your yoibg, yoiur hapless state; 
Misfortune o’er thee waves herAaxieful wand. 

And gloomy clouds of sorrow low’r around. 
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Peaceful thv father resta in death’s dark tomb. 

And soon tny mother too must meet her doom ; 

on my pallid cheek the worm urill feed. 

And the rank grass wave cheerkss round my head — 

Who, then, my child ! will ^ide thy tender years. 
And gently le^ thee througn this vme of tears 1 
From peavary and want who will thee save, 
Vfhenooi^ tiy parents sleep in death’s cold grave ? 

» 

Fatal, perhaps, thy op’ning charms may prove. 

Thy cheek’s soft crimson, and mild eye of lovC; 
When thou no friend hast to protect thy youth. 

To teach thee spotless innocence and truth. 

These thouffhts with wild emotions throb my breast. 
And deep &spair deprives my soul of rest ; 

Ihese thoughts, O death 1 add horror to thy dart. 
And thrill with anguish keen a mother’s heart. 

Religion come, and cheer affliction’s hour. 

Ah, let my bleeding bosom feel thy pow’r ! 

Teach me, resign’d, to view approaching death, 

\nd yield without regret to heav’n my breath. 

My God, though this frail form will sink in dust. 
Still m thy arm, all peaceful, will I trust ; 

Thou art the orphan’s shield, the widow’s stay. 

And thou mv babe wilt guide in virtue’s way. 


THE WIND. 


Thb wind It is roaring loud without, 

’Tis a wild and freeborn thing ; 

Hark to its rushing and whistling shout. 

As it flutters its restless wing. 

Over the palace, over the bower. 

Over the cottage, over the tower. 

Nothing can stay its flight : 

Doth it not wander o’er every sea — 

Is there a land from its presence that’s free 
By morning, or noon, or night ? 

* Oh 1 nothing can check its tumultuous wrath. 
The hurricane all must fear. 

When it swiftly speeds on its wid^ wide path. 
And raves in its mad career. 

It is sometimes mild 
As a gentle child, 

^nd wiU with a gossamer play; — 

But the ttgpial given. 

Its chHn once nven, — 

Away! away! away! 


j. H.a. 



The 


THE VEILED NUN. 


Amelia. Wilmot, the heroine of our tale, was fair, and possessed of all the 
loveliness, the m^esty, and the grace added to a matchless figure, which eocM 
render her attractive to aU who knew her. I had long regarded her with feelinn of 
passionate affection, but my extreme diffidence ever prevented me from breathing 
in her ear my tale of love in the fervent strain proven on these occasions, and in 
the manner in which I had so often repeated it over to myself. Yet sha 
sometimes sweetly smiled upon me, and though with every smile arrows from the 
bow of Cupid were launched into my breast by thousands, 1 felt myself content. 

1 could speak to her, too, — ^though not without stammering ; 1 could gaze at 
her, — ^though 1 blushed as I did so ; I could sigh and look limguishing — ^though 
these acts excited the risibility of some who could not appreciate my exquicnte 
feehngs ; I could do aU these sweet things, and even meet with return enough 
to encourage me — ^but alas ! all hope was doomed to be overthrown. 

Mr. William Dashworth was Miss Amelia Wilmot’s cousin, (oh ! how I hate 

that word cousin^ and he arrived at on a visit to the young lady’s father. 

He was a small spare voung man with a very pale face; and a form on which 
the gods had certainly mrgotten to set their seals — “ to give the world assurance 
of a n^an.” However this fellow — this fleshless fellow, actually withdrew the 
attention of his inimitable cousin from me, and engaged it wholly on himself. 
Yes ; shg gazed, smiled upon me no more ; she listened to his soft tales of plea- 
sure parties, &c, &c, &c; she walked nuth him — she talked with him ; he r^tpd 
to her stories of this place and that ; he whispered sweet accents of the fascina- 
ting beach ; he articulated his reminiscences all over the — Presidency ; and 
she of all this, was an admiring hearer. As for me, when I chanced to see them 
together, my poor heart quivered with the agonies of the opened oyster. 

But I resolved to be firm. One night — one sleepless nightman idea present- 
ed itself to my mind, that if I were to see her, and nobly declare my passion, 
she might be disposed to view me vdth an eye of favor, from the comparison 
which ^e must inevitably draw between my pretensions and those of my rival. 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die,” cried I heroically, as 1 shaved 
next morning. When I went out after breakfast, I met a friend with a handbill, 
announcing to the inhabitants that arrangements were making for holdinpp a 

** fancy dress ball,” at the house of Mr. on the let of April, and contaimng 

a list of the gentlemen who were to officiate as stewards upon the occasion. 1 
cast my eyes down the column of names — ^that of Mr. Wilmot met my gaze. A 
thought struck me. His wife and daughter would doubtless be present — 1 
would be there too, and Amelia should hear of my love. Full of this deep 

resolve, I purchased a ticket, and then walked into Messrs. andGo.’B shop, 

who had received a supply of dresses from London, suited for the occasion : I 
selected a full Turkish costume—sabre, toban, and wide trowsers, — together 
with a long and venerable beard, and an imposing nose. Happening to meet 
Mr. Wilmot soon afterwards, he informed me he was about to obtain dreesei for < 
his wife and daughter, who were, as I suspected, both going to the baU. Amelia 
was to appear as a veiled nun, and her rather corpulent mother as Titania, the * 
queen of the fairies. 

The day at length arrived, and a pretty bustle the town was in. The diffi^ 
culty was to obtain conveyances for all who intended to be present. As for . 
myself, I reached the baU-room in an extremely dilapidated and rather dirty 
palanquin which had been discarded on account of its old age, but was now ^ 
brought out to do its last piece of duty. When 1 got to the door, 1 alighted, and ' 
my sublime appearance was instantly hailed with marks of aA>robation from thO 
assembly. “ AUah il allah,” said I, stroked my bear^ and passed on. 

1 entered a beautiful^ decorated and brilf antly lighted apartment. What a 
scene met my view, there were knightf and oefproes ; blue beardt npd Italian 
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hojrt! Minervas and British sailors ; Hamlets and buy-a-broom ffirls; Shakes- 
pmtB stood by the side of a drummer ; Peter the Great was n%isperin|( to a 
Psyche ; Napoleon was talking of the ** huncomfortable eat of the hair/’ to 
William Tell, while that noble-minded patriot was solacing himself with a pinch 
of rappee ! 

I gazed around. At the further end of the room I beheld Mrs. Wilmot, the 
fairy queen, who looked very red indeed. By her side stood — ^my hand falters 
—stood a veiled nun ! My heart beat fast ; 1 took a turn or two up and down ; I 
could see no gentleman small enough to be Mr. Dashworth. Judge of my 
inward delight. Once, thought 1, let me detach my dear Amelia from the side of 
her mamma, and 1 shall be able to act according to my desir^. 

After some little time, 'Htania stopped to exchange a word or two with a 
friend, and her daughter glided away irom her. 1 followed Amelia, — she bent 
her steps to one of the refreshment tables. • * * * * When she left the 
table 1 Mras at her side. 

** Khcdrshallah !” cried I, dear Amelia — ahem. My dear Miss Wilmot, will 
you grant me one little request 

Name it,** said she, in tones rendered harsh from the closeness of the 
atmosphere. 

** Will you g^vc me a private conference for a few minutes ? I have something 
very particular to communicate,*’ said I. 

The veiled nun bowed her head in silence, and we quitted the aparbnent to- 
gether. 

lliere was a gaiden at the back of the house, whereto we bent our steps. 
Having arrived there, we sat down in a little arbour ; and, my heart almost 
in my mouth, and my whole frame ouivering with emotion, I began to 
speak. I am not addicted to self-flattery ; nut I must say that the speech which 
1 made to the veiled nun, was a speech. 1 spoke of the anguisheu tortures of 
unutterable despair, being soothed by the immaculate balm of unfathomable 
love ; 1 told her that the unimaginable loveliness of the kauris of paradise was 
concentrated in one form — that that form wa^ hers ; and I finished by offering 
her my hand — ^my heart ; and heaping epithets. Olympus-high, upon the head 
of my rival, the odious Mr. Dashworth. 

She listened to me attentively ; and as I reached the end of my harangue, 
I beard an harmonious gurgling noise as of suppressed sighs, in her swan-like 
throat. Suddenly the veiled nun stretched out her arm, and seized me by the 
beard. What do you mean, you insolent rascal 1” roared she, throwing back 
her veiL 

Horror of horrors ! — ^whom do you think I beheld ? It was Mr. Dashworth 
himsefft He sprang towards me, and commenced a vigorous attack upon my 
form. It was very fortunate that 1 was unable to draw my sabre from its scab- 
bard, or 1 should certainly have severed his head from his body. Being thus 
prevented from using my weapon, I was compelled to submit to his cuffs, and 
lunr9 my beautiful Turkish dress half torn from my back. The affray, however, 
waa at length terminated by the arrival^of some gentlemen, among whom I per- 
ceived Mr. Wilmot. Enquiries were made as to the cause of the quarrel, which 
were officiously answered by Mr. Dashworth, who explained that I had mistaken 
him for Miss Amelia Wilmot;, and in the course of making her a theatrical 
amatoiT speech, had dropped some very offensive expressions concerning him, 
frhich ne had resented as they saw. Mr. Wilmot then addressed himself to me, 
and bemg rather elevated, harangued me at considerable length. From an 
.oration deformed by hunts, hahs, coughs, pauses, and hiccups, I managed to 
' gatiker the intellimce which solved the mystery, viz. that Miss Amelia in 
eoaiaquence of swden illpess had been unable to be present at the ball, uid that 
Mn Dashworth hjsd, for mn*8 sak^ taken the chanu^ sdected by the lady. 

J. H. Q. 
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Spirit of etherial birth ! 

Thy gorf;reou8 banner floats 
O’er crystal sea and flow’ring earthy 
While verdant vroods pour forth their mirth 
In rapture-breathing notes ! 

1 see upon the azure sky. 

The spreading of thy wings. 

In lucid folds of various dye. 

Touched with the sun’s last rays they lie. 

Fair, — but delusive things. 

The star of love that softly wakes. 

To deck thy brow serene. 

Is purer than the streak that breaks. 

On snow-capt hills and tranquil lakes. 

When morning floods the scene. 

'Fhe loveliest lilies round thee blow. 

The pink and daisy fair. 

Touched by the moon’s romantic glow. 

And fanned by winds, — a gorgeous show. 

They paint themselves — ^in air. 

Thy radiant lips of blushing hue. 

Thy locks of flaming gold. 

Thy wide-expanding throne of blue. 

And fancy dress of fllmy dew. 

And bust of classic mould, — 

Arc lovelier than the stately rose 
Or violet’s speaking eye 
That in the tangled thicket glows 
When evening draws her curtains close. 

And night-winds gently sigh ! 

But threatening clouds shall o’er thee lour. 

The rain thy vests deform. 

The red-eyed lightning in its rawer 
Shall glare around thy festive bower, 

A meteor — ’mid the storm I 
Like thee — -proud man, — ^whose morning’s prime 
Is strewed with golden flowers. 

That sparkle in their native clime 
Till darkness comes with lapse of time 
And shrouds his closing hours. 


O. C. D. 


THE PAST. 

Lbt those who have in fortune’s lap 
Been softly nursed, repine 
At days of cmldhood pastmd gone— - 
Their sorrows are not mine. 

Let those whose boyish days were ^e 
From every ill and care. 

Regret their flight in pensile mood — 
Their griefs 1 cannot share. 
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Let those whose youth in pleasant years. 
Untroubled, swift went by^ 

With aching heart sigh o’er the past — 
With them 1 cannot sigh. 

Let those whom now in manhood’s prune. 
No cares of peace bereave. 

Lament the rapid pace of time — 

With t;hem 1 cannot grieve. 

The retrospect of childhood’s years 
To me no pleasure brings. 

Nor are my thoughts of boyish days, 

The thoughts of pleasant things. 

My youth was crossed, nor on my prune 
Does better fortune shine. 

Then why should such a luckless wight 
O’er the dull past repme ? 

No, speed thee. Tune — speed on, speed on,- 
Thy haste I would not slack. 

Still less, believe me, honest fiiend, 

1 wish to see thee back. 

Speed on, speed on, then, to thy goal 
Yet stiU with swif^ter wing. 

From mr thou cans’t take nought away 
Whatever thou may’st bring. 


J. H. Q. 


WINTER— A SKETCH. 


’Tis winter— the snows are upon the ground'— 
Wretched are they who have not found 
A shelter or some welcome hearth. 

Hath the blessed sun fors^t his birth? 

He shines not on the ice-bound earth — 

Clouds thick as those on doomsday stay 
The ardoiu: of his piercing ray ; 

And heavily the day drags on. 

The summer birds from the boughs are gone. 

And their warbling voices are hwd no more. 

And the trees are withered with frost and hoar, 
A^d the lace of the country is desolate ; 

And the watch-dog has passed from the castle gate 
* To the cheering warmth of his master’s grate; 
«And the hangiy wolves are heard again 
As thsr dseh up the mountain and down the glen ; 
Wb& Aw huntsman sounds his pibrock shrill; 
JlA^Mans tiie heights with accustomed skill. 


F. W. P. 
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THE PLAGUE m TABREEZ, PERSIA. 


EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF THREE TBABS’ 
RESIDENCE IN PERSIA, FROM 1827 TO 1830. 

It wai in the earlj port of the year 1830, that ^the ei^ of Tebreez, the eajdtal of 
the province of Azerbyan in the kingdom of Persia, vras visited by two of tho 
most dreadful pestilences that are known, the plague, and cholera, in their ^rest 
foims. Well do I repaember the impression made on my mind, on returning to 
Tabreez from Itzmiadzin after the interment of the Isfe Sir John Kenneir Mac- 
donald, with the party who formed the escort of his remains to that place. When wa 
had recrossed the ancient river Arazes, modernly called Arras, which winds its course 
past the ancient Julpha, and now forms the boundary between the territories of Russia 
and Persia, we found as we approached the city of l^breez, people of all ages, and of 
both sexes, harrying from the seat of contagion, on camels, horses, mules, and asses ; 
and those of the poorer description who had no means of conveyance carrying their 
lielpless relatives. When spoken to they heeded not, but hurried on as if dreading to 
linger a moment near the dreadful scourge, which was committing such fearful havoc* 
All classes and descriptions of people were its victims. 

Such then were the indications of what wc were to expect on reaching the city, to 
which ydu may feel assured we did not look forward but with gloomy forebodings. It cast 
a damp over the spirits of the whole party, and we proceeded in silence, fearful, it would 
seem, of disturbing the dread malady that was raging. 

To this hour 1 cannot look back on the past, and recal to mind the sight I witness- 
ed on the morning that we entered the gates of Tabreez, without a shudder, and a feeling 
of sincere gratitude to the Almighty for his pr<*serving care. 

We left our previous night’s bivouac about midnight, and appeared before the city ag 
the sun rose, for our progiess had been much impeded by the numbers of pedestrians 
hastening from the scene of death. The morning was clear, and now and then a 
light breeze fanned our cheeks, but it was not the cool and refreshing air of the early 
morn ; it was hot and parching, and an unaccountable sultry and oppressive feeling 
in the atmosphere weighed heavily on our spirits ; not a solitary chirp was heard from 
the feathered songsters : a stillness as that of death, seemed to pervade the whole 
scene. 

On the raised platform, usually met with outside of Mussulman cities, where the 
dead are laid while the Moollah (Priest) prays over them previous to interment, we 
beheld no less than six corpsei, and more were being brought out from the city. On en- 
quiry we found that this continued throughout the day wiUi hardly any cessation. 

The gates of the city were open and had been so, it appeared, for days,— there was no 
person to keep watch, or to close them, and consequently night and day there was free 
ingress and egress. 

As we proceeded along the street leading to the English Residency we heatd 
groans and grievous wailings from several dwellings ; we met with one individual, 
an old grey-headed and bearded Mussulman, who when be heard the sound of 
horses approaching, came and looked out from the entrance of his dwelling. Grief and 
horror were depicted on his venerable countenance and traces of tears were visible on 
his haggard and woe-begone features ; indeed the tear glistened in his eye when he an. 
swered us with regard to the state of the pestilence. While conversing with ns, suddenly, 
a long, deep, and heart-pieccing groan issued firom the interior of bis dwelling whi^ 
caus^ the old man instantly to leave us and dart into it. * 

We proceeded on onr wi^ having' our ears pierced by ahrieka, groans, and wailiqga 
ftom the houses we passed. On arriving at the Reeidencf we found the gates shut, 
and a number of camels and moles at its entraime laden with tentf and baggage, the 
property of Dr. Cormick and the widow of the late Major Sturt. Dr. €. had 
remained in attendance on the Prince Royal ana bia conrt till they left the city, when 
oeeing no hope of the pestilenoe abating, he was butenlng to depart from the plsM end 
chnong^j urged our pa^ to do the same, and on no account to remain longer than 
was auifiemt forreat and refreehment. He Informed us that the EngHsh camp wee 
patched at the foot of the Sablnd mountains, ton or twelve furssklui off, and to which he 
▼Oh, II., MO. zii. 
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wai idMMit to proceed forthwith. His brief eeeouit of the ravsgei committed by the 
diwsdfttl scourge was tr^y distressing. I wafe an eye-witnesS| even daring the short 
time we remained in the city, to the most afiUcting scenes ; persons I had seen in the 
memiag in perfect health after onr arrival, were coipses in the evening. Three of oar 
followers foil victims to the pestilence, and others were seen wringing their hands and 
tearing their hair, on going to their homes to &nd that either parents, wives, children, 
or some member of their ft^lies had been carried off. 

The city was like a city of the dead more than that of the living. Trade of all kind was 
at a stand— -the bazars desertlil — shops shut up $ the sound of the mechanic at his work 
bad oeased, the tinkling of the bells of mules, camels, tatoos, and ttie noisy tongue of the 
muleteer in anger with his cattle or in altercation with the people oLthe caravanaera, were 
BO longer heard. Travellers were no longer seen arriving and ^parting, nor strings 
of camels, and mules, or other beasts of burden waiting to be laden or relieved of theii 
loads. The merchant and the shopman were not found sitting in their accustomed plac- 
es eyeing the valuable bales of merchandize and counting their cost, or calculating on ihe 
proAt likely to arise fiom the sale of such goods. The Georgian, Armenian, Greek, 
and Russbn merchants, no longer brought ^ir wares to market. The sound of music 
and revclr; had died away ; the pageantry of Persian nobles and their retinue no longer 
paraded tLo street ; the merry laugh, and boisterons mirth had ceased,— and given 
place to the groans of the dying, and heart-breaking sobs of the few survivors that 
inhabited tlie city. One might have traversed the streets without meeting with 
more than three or iour persons, and those with countenances in which fear was 
predominant and looking like so many spectres roaming about and Imgering on the ruins 
of the desolation which the pestilence had caused. 

It was with no oo omon degree of pleasui e 1 welcomed the hour of midnight, when 
mounted on our steeds and accompanied by our iollowers, we wended our way out of 
the city, and proceeded on the road to the English encampment. When we got beyond 
the suburbs of the city the <r was cool and reviving ; that sultry and oppressive heat 
that we experienced in the city was no longer felt. 

We reached the English camp about 10 a. m. On our way we passed the camp of 
the Russian Envoy Pnnee Dolgorouke, who had pitched his encampment a short distance 
from the English camp. We found the tents of Captain J. R. Campbell, then Charge 
d' Affairs, Dr. McNeil, Medical Officer, with their ladies, servants, and the suite of the 
Mission, pitched by the maigin of a small rivulet which flowed from the Sabind mountains. 
All in tlie English camp, we were to happy to And in good health, but not so the Rus- 
sians, sevoiol of their number having fallen victims to the plague and cholera, since 
their removal from the city and others were still suffering, consequently but little 
mtercourse was held with them. 

Our tents were pitched on the ascent from the valley, and we enjoyed for a few days 
the repose so much needed. It was of short duration, for a heavy fall of rain dissolved 
the snow on the tops of the mountains, and the following morning, we were alarmed 
by a loud rushing sound, which increa^ aa it approach^ and awakened us to a full 
Mose of our danger, though at first we could not conjeotnie what it coaid be Some 
thought it distant thunder. While still at a distance, we beheld the vast body of water, 
mud and stones rolling onward with irresutible and impetuous force, and a no'se quite 
deafening whidi filled every heart with dismay, and blanched the fair cheeks of the 
ladi^ with fbar. Measures were immediately token to remove the ladies and childien 
to our tento pitched on the brow of the hill and oat of the reach of disaster, which 
they had just gained when ihe torient poumA itself into the valley, lud the tents level 
wlto the ground, and swept every thinfTfi1»fihty[iarfiTi property of various descriptions, 
holies, mules, camels, Ac. Tliroe or ^cgl^Sifniits who were not active enough in 
getliog out of the danger were carried torrent to some distance, but in their 

pcogtess fortmiatoly by laying hold of Ui(ik|pB8hes of aoine trees, with which the margin 
ii toe rivulet was studded, with the esssIjitoB of one poor fellow, all were hapjiily saved. 

From toe sltaatioiiof our tents, we wmld the onward progress the torrent* It 
was really grand and torrifis to aeeJis kige a body of water coming toward na with rapi- 
dity, laying waato, ihd orerwfanlrtiijg^ifoijiiy IhNg hi its oouiie. 

My stay in Persia and ringp after toasAiove eveati was mily a few days, 

aa I had engaged to join a CfttpliSi wihreding to CouateatiBeide. 1 only wafted for 
the Government dispatches wW li to Cd^in Campbell qatoestod to my care, and wbieh 
on my griivid in London ftiMitovered by me to Lord Ellenborough (at his residence 
mur Hyde Park CoiirilflSIlp irheis Row at toe (Man of sjBriis Iw tola 

eoentry*. 



TO THE MUSE. 

IN IMITATION OF MBS. HBMANS< 




<^onDFSS of the magic aong 

\Srhose voice the raptured vales prolong 

— For ever let me own thy sway» 

And dnnk thy wild romantic lay , 

For qyer own the golden sp^ 

That peoples every wood and deU » 

For eger wander in thv train 
To pour the soul-subduing strain * 

Goddess of the wondrous theme. 

Upon whose brow the moon’s bright beam 
Floats like a halo nch and rare, 

Fnciichng tresses passing fair, — 

Be mine with thee to climb the hill. 

To muse in silence by the rill , 

Wing the pure air, or starry sheen, 

Sjiort with the flowers upon the green , 

1 >ive to the sea n) mnhs* coral dome. 

Or fames* visionary norne. 

Sail oil the whirlwind or the storm. 

Or mount the clouds that heaven defoi ra 

Goddess of the various lay. 

To thee my early vows I jiay. 

By thee endowed and tanglit to please, 
riie Weary soul to lull to ease,— ' 

And light the long forgotten smile. 

In trusting hearts betrayed by wile. 

May 1 awake each joyful strain, 
l^ill hill and valley ring again * 

Goddess of the pensive tone,~ 

Whose deep-drawn notes mi^ht melt a stone. 
Who draw'st the tear from pity’s eye. 

And wak’st the soul to ecstacy. 

With thee at eie be mine to roam. 

Far fiom each hut and human home, 

0\ er the softly swelhng lake. 

When Zephyrus is all awake , 

When the mellow moonlight falls. 

On fading towers and castle walls. 

And saddening thoughts beyond control. 
Gleam darkly on the awe-struck soul * 


THE DISCOKSOIATE BRIDE. 

1 SAW the tear-drop quench the beam 
In her bright eye ; 

Upon her cheei^ 1 saw the rose 
Grow pale and die. 

1 heard the messenger of wee 
Rtae from her tSveast : 

Her falteniig aoeents met my 
I knew ths test ! 

IVe somethnea dropped a fieacj^rwt flowsr»^ 
Wi^ trerahhng hand. 



Sl« ' 


Poehy. 

Where ihe vaet creited billom roll 
Upon the strand. 

I’ve seen the flower a moment lie. 

Then, when the wave 

Threatening, approached, within its breast, 
¥ind a wild grave. 

She had one hope, one darling hope. 

That slCB should be 

The happy bride of one who loved 
Her fervently. 

That hope stem Fate cast, like a flower. 
Upon the shore ; 

Misfortune’s dreary wave rushed on 
’Twas seen no more. 

She smiles not now— Hshe loves not life — 
Night tears are shed ; 

Some sad voice ever whispers her — 

« Thy hverU dead /” 


STANZAS. 


The little bark shot g^ily on. 

Careering o’er the deep. 

The breeze so gently filled her sails. 

The waves seemed hushed in sleep. 

The deep blue sea and distant towers 
With moonlight silvered o’er. 

The midnignt breeze that wooed the trees. 
And swept along the shore, 
llie fading rocks and headland heights. 
Their tops srith mist entwined. 

Oh I each combined to cast a spell. 

Of rapture o’er my mmd ! 

All, all breathed joy, — ^the music faint. 

Just stealing o’er the sky, — 

The distant night-bird’s love complaint, 
His mate’s responsive sigh. 

The fragrance wafted on the gale. 

From where the wild flowers gleam. 
The stars above that glistened pale. 

And Cynthia’s shadowy beam. 

The solemn hour, — but hark a cry, 

A sullen plunge and scream. 

And one whose heart but late beat high. 
Had ** vanished like a dream.” 

The playful waters o’er him rolled. 

As pmeful as before, 

And^ere he slept, — the young, the bold. 
To rise, alas 1 — ^no more. 

A soft and mellow light was cast, 

Uuon the billows fair, 
jA enrnsorf cloud that o^er us past. 

Was mirrored brightly there. 

To me it seemed the consrisms blush. 

Of that deceitful wave, 

^ Whkh in Its wanton play had gushed, 
The lorely o’er and hmm 


G. C. D. 



SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH TERIODICAXS, 


VINCENT SINGEAIR. 

Towabds the end of the last century, Mr. Sinclair, a rich West India 
planter, on succeeding unexpectedly to the estate of his forefathers, came 
home to the north of Scotland, bringing with him a little boy of some 
seven yenis old, as yet his sole offspring, and the |.et and plaything of his 
solitary existence in one of the smaller of the Leeward Islands, 

The child was fair for his class, his mother having been a Creole whose 
grace and gentleness he inherited ; and all the spoiling inseparable from a 
lich man’s dailing, in a distant colony, had attended on little Vincent up 
to the4iour of his setting foot in Scotland. If, in the hurry of his father's , 
avocations, his attention had been from that moment gradually withdrawn 
from the boy, perhaps the novelty of all around might have reconciled him 
to any change then made in his position. A school, however inferior^ 
with plenty of companions, a home» however humble, with English sights 
and English kindness, would have speedily weaned one so young from 
pomp and luxury. But things were less mercifully and more selfishly 
ordered ; and after passing through a fresh ordeal of idolatry (as their rich 
brother’s pet) from a pair of kind hut weak old maiden ladies, the child 
was installed, with all the tacit privileges of an heir-apparent, as an inmate 
of Durnish Hall. 

A year or two passed thus over his little head, with no more of moral 
discipline to counterbalance the most cruel indidgence, than an hour’s 
daily lesson in reading from the ^ illage schoolmaster, when the frequent 
truant could be caught to endure the infliction. Uis father, whose tropi- 
cal habits were of too long standing for the keen air of the north to cure, 
dozed away existence pretty much as in the West Indies ; except that he 
smoked at the fireside instead of in the veianda, and drank whisky toddy 
instead of lum punch or sangaiee. 

He would no more have taken the trouble of asking any of the neigh- 
bouring misses to marry him, than he could bring himself to encounter 
that of necessary repaiis on the old mansion. But as wealthy geutlenien 
of his temper are precisely those whom active young Indies count it a plea^ 
sure to save the fatigues of courtships Mr, Btnokiir became naturally the 
prey of one of his next door neighbour’^ seven unmarried daughters. 
That he did happen to fall into the toils of the one of thej^iss'MacmuV- 
doB, of all others the individual precisely least tg his taste i^Efancy, stgui- v 
fied little to a man with whom exemption from ell exeitlgn V^become 
chief good of life, and who felt that the same abilily----»fkiqPff the dexte* 
rity with which a clever conjurer forces into your bimd tS^ard you hUd 
determined on avoiding^whioh made him Mies Masmurdo’e hus- 
band, would save him all trouble in the cogddet of thek Jdint affairs. 

In this fancy for becoming a cipheA ahe vfas just the wgman jj^umour 
hims though her indolgeuee on soon fiemnd ita 
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Ant attninpt ftt direct interference wiEui em im^^Hirbieh a'faw Aioiiths or fear| 
tMtfdre might have been ** kittle** indeed, and which still maintained eoml 
ll^il on the father s facile character, namely, the place occnpied in the 
Vottse and its proprietor's affections by young Vincent. To make the fa- 
ther dislike his child, little effort was now necessary ; for the boy, like 
aH spoilt children, was sometimes troublesome, and hir, Sinclair hated 
trouble. But to send him from the bouse, which, under the circumstan- 
eCs, would have been chnsistent and merciful, he had not energy ; and 
the new lady saw it was perhaps as well for her purpose that he should 
vegetate, a neglected weed, under the rqof he had lately been heir to, 
until a son of her own should make his presence a reproach, and his absence 
desirable. 

Nothing in the meantime was wanting to impress on a naturally gentle 
and sensitive, though hitherto indulged boy, a feeling of his descent in the 
scale of society. Private houis at the hall were exchanged for lessons 
more efficient, if less optional, at the parish school, whose very paupers 
were not at a loss for dowers of eloquence indicative of their conscious 
superiority over the quondam young laird. If the schoolmaster (a bad 
specimen of n i^ncrally respectable class) had been paid to beat and snub 
instead of teaching him, he could not have entered into the spirit of the 
lady's instructions more completelv ; and but for his own West Indian 
quickness, and the sympathy he excited in a big lad from the same quar- 
ter, who was learning mensuration to qualify him for taking charge of an 
estate, he would have left school the same neglected being he entered it. 

All the long holidays wouM have been spent in the ignoble vocation as** 
signed him of tending a small dock of sheep, had not the lad above-men- 
tioned, who boarded with the clergyman, given him, with that gentleman’s 
connivance, not only many a lesson, but many a dinner ; for bis getting 
any at the ball was left to the tender mercies of servants, too hard worked 
and scantily fed themselves to have much time or food to spare. 

So passed, amid slights and neglects of every kind, and on what Scrip- 
ture emphatically calls the ** bread of affliction,’* watered with many a 
bitter tear, that tenth year of Vincent’s life which saw all prospect of even 
toleration for him at home extinguished by the birth of an heir to his father. 
In this hour of her consummated triumph, the " leddy*' k^d resolved to 
exact and insist on his perpetual exile. But the prophetic soul of one not 
without pride, and the steady friendship of his elder associate, had saved 
her the necessity. When sought for to be ejected, Vincent was nowhere 
to be found ; and a letter from the good clergyman, addi eased to the once 

J iore awakened pscsental sympathies of Mr. Sinclair, and consigned into 
it own hands, claimed, with an authority scarcely to be resisted at such a 
tpdment, and withstood in vain by hit wife, a small sum to indemnify 
kgaintt loss the kind youth who had shared, to transport the child back 
withliim tp their native west, the pittance allowed himself for passage money 
and biBttfIt. ** It would be a shame that he or any one should be a loser by 
kindness to my poor ill-used boy 1” eacolaimed the for-once-rooaed 
fbther ; and under the inff uenoe of the temporary excitement, an order was 
dtawu outto a West Itidian correspondciiti nut only covering present txpen** 
set, butwuthomughiin toadvance, though toa very limited extent, what was 
needful fbr the boy’s giaiatenance until able to do somsthing §ar himself. 
* This was in Ibfirer years tfaaq.might have been expected, l^pioal plants 
^ inaoodout, and poverty, Aougb a stem nurse, is a rapid teacher. By 
that the young oversceri who, sseanwhile, took the boy to benpd 



at tbe t^laiitad<«i|t aff4, Uitiiiad him into all ita £»peratkHi$« waa^* 
raiaad by bi« merits and steadiness to a more responsible situation in the 
island* Vincent was fit, at eighteen, to take his place ; looking at that age like 
five-and-twenty in Europe, and steady as if fifty summers had rolled over hls^ 
hesd. Long before he could earn sixpence, uay, from the moment his friend" 
had wherewithal for both, he ceased to he a pensioner on his father's re? 
loctant bounty ; and from that parent’s increasing domestic thraldom and> 
infirmities, it is doubtful if young Vincent’s exislience was thenceforward^ 
even occasionally remembered. 

Family annoyanses enough there were to tinge the last ^ears of Mr* 
Sinclair with retributive bitterness. His wife, not satisfied with ruling and 
tormenting, pinched and plundered him, to compensate for the want of^ 
i*ettlementB, which fear of losing the match altogether had made bar 
friends afraid to press. West Indian property, in which his funds were 
still chiefly embarked, experienced its first seiious depression ; and under 
bis own utter negligence, and the parsimonious management of his wife’s 
grasping father, his barren patrimonial acres \ieldcd little to make up the 
deficit. At length he died, leaving a large young family half educated 
and slenderly provided for, a widow, who had outwitted heiself by entrust- 
ing lieu scrapings to bankrupt relations, nearly destitute, and the estate 
so encumbered as to make his eldest son, the boy whose birth had given 
Vincent his cong^, little better off than his brothers aud sisters. 

For some years previous, nothing had been heard in — — shire of Vin- 
cent or his foi tunes. Once, on the young overseer’s entrance on office, 
the good minister had received, from whence could not be doubtful, a 
little cask of rum, with whose exquisite flavour the manse, on special oc- 
casions, was literally perfumed, accompanied by a letter overflowing with 
modest gratitude, and full of inquiries respecting the health and circum- 
stances of his father and family. 

The death of the former, just five-and-twenty years after his son’s dis- 
appearance, had no sooner found its way, with many delays of course, into 
the colonial papers, than a second letter was received (opened by the good 
clergyman’s similarly named son and successor), breathing nothing but duty 
and filial respect for the memory of the dead, and reiteiating the former 
benevolent queries concerning the state and condition of the survivors. 

Providence, the writer gratefully acknowledged, bad smiled upon his 
path. The discarded outcast was not only wealthy beyond his most san- 
guine anticipations, but enjoying a rank and consideration which derived its 
chief value from being the reward of upright and honourable conducjt 
through life. Having, on the loss of his oiiginal youthful patroa and 
friend, become disgusted with his native island, be had transported hima^lf* 
his skill, and acquired capital, to a sugar estate in a South American colo- 
ny, where no consideration of birth or shade of colour opei^ed to prevent 
a man rare judgment and ability from rising to the summit pf commercial 
fnfluence. Yet fi*om lovely Bahia, with all its beauties, bis heart ye&med over 
Highland home which hiid cast him forth so rudely, and over the ankna;SFP« 
brothers and sisters whxnn he had never been permitted to love. He ac;r 
Goidingly announced to the clergyman his intention of acdlmg ere tong; 
to visit both, only requesting that he might do so, nnder ansplpes,^ ip 
the character of a foreign fiiend of his own. ^ ^ , 

This innocent deception, which the pU castor, now gone, mighft 
vtarrath of heart and ainpplicity of cbdnuner have been iimqip p et o p i to 
camy on, the young ipcumhenV himsetf a etranger to 
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Vq difficulty in keeping up* And when, one day in autumny the manse 
^ {garden gate was opened with the familiarity of old acquaintance by a tall 
tUn dark gentleman, looking fifty at least, though still under forty^ he 
conld hardly connect the already grizzled and grave stranger with the little 
West Indian boy, whose wrongs had formed the frequent topic of his 
father's fireside talk. 

They were soon, however, acquainted, and ere long friends ; and through 
the minister’s means nisiny an unsuspected visit was paid to the now de- 
serted scene of his boyish joys and sorrows ; and many a good deed achieved 
in favour of its scattered inmates. The eldest son, a igie young man, was 
with his regiment, a step in which was (by correspondence with his guar- 
dian) anonymously bought for him, on the proviso that he should allot to 
his mother the surplus income aiising from it, in addition to the pittance 
secured to her by law. 

Of this return of good for evil, her delicate-minded benefactor, from 
respect for the feelings of his father’s wife, would fain have kept her ig- 
norant ; and even when assured of the gratitude of the humbled and sof- 
tened women, he steadily declined intruding on her presence with painful 
reminiscences. For his brothers at college, and sisters at school, he se- 
cured every advantage their bit th entitled them to, but which thein means 
denied ; and then, poorer by several thousands than when he landed on 
its shores, he again left once inhospitable Scotland ; but again not unac- 
companied, and by a friend too. of early and less prosperous days, the wild 
motherless lassie (daughter to the late and sister to the present minister) 
who by keeping together his wandering charge, had often gained for him 
an hour of precious study with his young preceptor. ^ 

The now staid and childless widow, for she had been married and be^ 
renved in the intervuly had no tie to preclude her sailing to the southcin 
hemisphere with her grave and taciturn former playmate ; nor could her 
brother be selfish enough to regret having resigned his meek housekeeper 
to so unexceptionable a protector, even though, after two short years of 
tranquil happiness, the union was dissolved by hei death. 

Ten more passed, marked only by benefactions showered silently around, 
as if by the invisible hand of Heaven, when once more the latch of the 
manse was raised, and a venerable-looking man, older looking by twenty 
than when he last stood there a bridegroom, wrung in speechless emotion 
the minister’s hand, snatched up a child whom instinct taught him to call 
** Mary,” and buried his face in her little bosom. 

This time he did nut shun the hall, or glide like a ghost through its de- 
serted rooms ; for tjicy were peopled with a generation whose growth he 
had fostered, and by whom his name was held in honour ; with whom no 
painful memories were associated, and among whom he had only to show 
himself to be well nigh worshipped. 

Colonel Sinclair, after earning distinction for whloh the early promotion 
due to his* brother’s munificence had paved the way, had retired to the es- 
• tate, iertilised and embellished by doubloons from afar. A sweet wife and 
pretty children, among whom a dark-haired Vincent” was neither lust 
nor least, flourished round him. A well married sister, whose dowery had 
come from the ffame £1 Dorado, was on a visit to the home of her youth ; 
and another,* still singlp because too happy to change her domicile, was at 
.full leisure to listen all day to Jirother Vincent’s foreign stories, and sing 
him well remembered Scottish songs in return. 

Fain would they, one and all of them, have detained the returned wan- 
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derer among them, and he lingered a year or more, still loath to go froiB 
so much warmth and kindness. Bat his heart was in his wife’s distant 
grave ; and dividing *' gowd in gowpens’* among all the other members 
of his father’s family, he settled the bulk of his fortune on little Vinoent. 
and returned to Bahia, where a stone, erected in his own secluded garden 
by the gratitude of his Scottish kindred, marks the resting place of the 
good Creole and his ** Highland Mary.*’ — Chambers* Journal, 


MY FATHER. 


** In the evening time there shall be light.*' 

Sacbbo the hour when thou, my sainted father, 

Wabt of thy worn-out, sinking clay undressed, 
Softly, by his pale hand who comes to gather 
Time's weary pilgrims home to joy and rest. 
Noiseless and clear, and holiest of the seven, 

That day when thy last earthly sun went down. 

Thy Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 

Whilst tliy meek brow changed ashes for a crown. 
Hush was the evening : not a zephyr swelling 
Heaved the tree-blossom or the woodbine leaves. 
Silent, the bird that sung about our dwelling 
Slept where she nestled, close beneath its eaves. 
Cloudless the moon and stars above were shining 
When Time's last ray to thy mild eye was shed ; 
While Death's cold touch, life's silver cord entwining, 
Brought his chill night-dew on thy reverend head. 
Ninety full years of pilgrimuge completing, 

How didst thou li^er tiU one sabbath more : 

'Twas holy time : thy pure heart stilled its beating : 
Pain, work, and warfare, ware for ever o'er 1 


Now, while the robin past thy window flying. 

Leads off her young, forsaking here her nest, 
Constant the wild bird, where thy dust is lying. 

Sings her sweet hymn, a requiem to its rest. 

There has it joined the a^es of my mother, 

^ithful, re- wedded to its only bride : 

And there thy latest-born, my younger brother, 

Thy fond heart’s care, sleeps closely by her side. 
Yet, angel-father, over Jordan's water. 

Is it so far, that now thou canst not see 
Back to the shore, where lonely stands thy daughter, 
Sprinkling its rooks and thorns with tears for thee ? 
Art thou BO distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal sight ; 

When she so long watched o'er thy he^ so hoary. 
Smoothing its pillow till that mournful night ? 

Since here so oft, in pain, the path of duty 
Thy patient feet witii steady steps have trod. 

Safe now they walk the.golden streets in beauty ; 

And 0 1 thy blessed eyes set peaoe in GodJ 

^Forget Me Not for 1844.] 
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The Beauty* 


THE BEAUTY,— A STORY OF REAL UFE. 


** Wab there ever seen so beautiful a child exclaimed with unanimous and 
me sincerity some of the attendants on the christening of little Helen Phillips ; 
whilst others answered never !*’ in face of all the ancient examples and mo- 
dem instanm” on record. Her father, a poor but well-bom Welsh curate, was 
a great admirer of Homer, and his baby owed to a secret classical association the 
name of Helen, which the simple gossips ascribed to respect for the memory of 
her great-grandmother. ^ 

As she mw into girlhood, her beauty did not, as is often the case, foroake her, 
hut expanded and increased with her stature. Happily, algo, her mind was qf a 
character not to retard the progress of her loveliness, or to lessen its effect ; a 
frown of discontent or displeasure seldom passed over her face. Though she 
was constantly subjected to the ill-judged and extravagant encomiums of a fond 
mother, extremely vain of her daughter’s personal gifts, yet Helen was seldom 
guilty of the airs which arise from vanity and conceit. In truth, her natural dis- 
position was most amiable, and (to use a nursery phrase) she was one who 
would not spoil.” 

With approaching womanhood came those feelings and sentiments which, 
while they add to beauty its highest charm, surround it with its greatest peiils 
and temptations. At such a period of existence, beauty’s best safeguard, next 
to religious principle, is an early and virtuous attachment ; and one between 
Helen and a curate cousin of her own, would, if allowed to take its natural course, 
have shielded her from much future misery. But her mother withheld the ne- 
cessary consent until the clerical lover’s circumstances should improve. A 
proper maternal prudence was not, however, the only reason which actuated 
Mr. Phillips. She knew from experience to what toil and obscurity the wife of 
a poor clergyman is condemned ; and Helen’s beauty demanded, she imagined, 
a nigher destiny. The apparent obstacle to her approval of the match was soon 
removed, for William Burton obtained a colonial chaplaincy, and joyfully did he 
communicate his good fortune to Helen, who, he never doubted, would now 
become his bride, and cheerfully accompany him to the distant scene of his 
sacred labours. Neither was Helen loath to fulfil, with the betrothed of her 
youth, the Scripture injunction, to leave father and mother, and ** home and 
friends.” She wrote, at the dictate of affection, a joyful assent, and set cheer- 
fWy about the necessarv provision for sailing across half the globe. Her 
mother, however, intended otherwise, and made the circumstance of so wide a 
separation a pretext for breaking ofif the match altogether. To have her pride 
and darling removed, not only from her own sight, but from the admiring eyes of 
more wealthy suitors, was a blow to her ambitious views which caused her to 
fret hjsrself into an illness. As a dutiful daughter, Helen had no alternative 
but tjkfc mournful one of letting her lover depart without her ; and it was a poor 
c<msMMion to them, that they agreed he should return after three years to claim 
Hbrittmd; an arrangement to which even Mrs. Phillips was induced to consent. 

tears at parting were many and sincere; but she had a home, doting pa- 
ntttS,,and a sanguine disposition ; and to her, at eighteen, three years’ hence” 
as to-morrow.” With her lover it was different. He had a delicate 
f^ioimtution and sensitive mind, and the despondence which often accompanies 
^ them. To him three years’ hence” had the sound of " never and he sighed , 
to think that the maternal power which had stepped between him and present i 
happiness, would be ever at hand to interpose and forbid future re-union. 
" Heaven bless and keep you to me, William 1” prayed the attached but short- 
sighted girl. ** Heaven bless and keep you mine /” was his more definite petition ; 
fbr it was dictated by a crowd of misgivings. 

And it was ef en as he had feared. Two of his years of exile had scarcely rolled 
away, when rumour brpught tidings, corroborated by Helen’s slacken^ corres- 
ponoeilce, that she was about to become the bride of another; and as if to add a 
shad^ess to the sting of bis di&ppointment, he also heard that her chosen hus- 
^fla^Vss a wealthy panter— then on a visit in Wales-Hvhose home and estates 
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were situated n6t far distant from the residence of the heart-lirokexi low« who 
would thus in all probability not only know her> but see her the bride of another. 

After much ho^, doubt, and despair, the Clergyman received a condraihtton 
of his worst fears from Helen herself. She had insisted on addiessinijgr him as 
her own hand, upon what she truly styled their " joint misfortune.” Tbauesr 
alliance was in fact extremely distasteful to her, and had nothing to reeommeaid 
it to one careless of wealth, save its absolute expediency to rweve her father 
from embarrassments created by a numerous family and an expensive wifia. 
Mrs. Phillips, despite the coming separation — ^which in Burton’s case she eo 
deeply deprecated — ^was in raptures at her daughter’s brightened worldly pros- 
pects. She has a]|irays said, William, ever since I was bom,” the letter sadly 
ended, ” that 1 was too pretty for a poor man’s wife. How 1 wish 1 were Luey 
(her unmarried sister), who would, 1 am sure, have been cheerfully ceded to 
you did she possess feelings similar to mine.” These were sad sentiments for a 
bride of twenty, with a really worthy though grave bridegroom at her feet, and 
a little fortune in her jewel-box. In the contemplation of the latter, her mother 
forgot to observe her daughter’s pale cheek, dim eyes, and mournful AprQ 
smile ; but these were at length reluctantly forced upon her. It was now Helen’s 
turn to disappoint by illness her parent’s gorgeous visions of a nabob son-in-law. 
She fell dangerously, and, for long, hopdessly sick ; and while floating between 
life and death, she so unequivocally confessed, with her wonted openness, that 
distastq for and dread of her marriage lay at the root of the disease, that the 
good-natured Croesus waived all claim on the hand of the wayward child he had 
no wish to render miserable. On a hint being thrown out of a youthful attach- 
ment thwarted by want of means, he generously transferred the thousand pounds 
allotted to transport her as his own bride across the globe, to waft her, should 
she survive, to the object of her affection. 

So far, all seemed to have ended better than could have been expected ; and 
with the shuddering feeling of rescue from the very brink of an abyss — ^with 
health enfeebled, and spirits shaken, Helen seized a pen to anticipate the first 
expressions of her early lover’s disdain by wooing him back to a heart from 
which he had never been wholly banished. 

But how often is the atonement of one human being to another rendered abortive 
by a higher power ! No word of reproach from William embittered the lot of 
Helen, because he pitied the inexperienced playmate of his childhood, and for- 
gave her misjudging parent ; but, on the other hand, no welcome letter from 
Helen expressing her undiminished afiection cheered his lonely heart, to reward 
his forbearance ; for, ere it could arrive, he was dead ! — a victim to climate, all 
said, and Helen strove to think ; but how much deeper and more fatal its 
ravages on one predisposed by grief and despondence, she strove, and strove in 
vain, to forget. That she was for long a sincere and penitent mourner over 
this blight of early happiness, may easily be believed. But to feeling hearts 
and gentle tempers, there is a melancholy luxury in grief like hers, ill exchanged 
for the harsher and more tangible sorrows of the world. As long as the roof 
of her infancy spread over her its friendly shades while her proud father lived 
to bless, and'her fond mother by turns to chide and worship her, Helen^ though 
tears would often flow, felt not their bitterness. But one short year was mail- 
ed — as years often are — ^by the misfortunes which come not singly. The (fld ' 
vicar, whose whole life a large family and small income had rendered a peipe- 
tual struggle with difliculties, escaped a jail only by its sudden lerminatiofi. 
His widow, left destitute by his death, was reduced to accept an asylum at the 
homely fireside of the least handsome and cared-for of her daughters ; and the? 
other, a good, useful girl, became the nurse of an infirm aunt. The sons^ as 
much caressed in youth as Helen, had all| in their several ways, proved burdips 
rather thsm supports to the family. And what remained for mien, the behuty,* 
hut to eat ^e bitter bread of depend«icev in that most precarious and haaasd- 
oueofallita shapes— that of a lady’s companion? *And truly did jd( 
that Providence had tempered the wind ,tQ fhe shorn lamb, when her 
tfonditioii, sweet manners, and hdtherto fattd beauty, procured for hex (tmmA 
the benevolent exertions of the bishop sf the diocese) the protection, rsEther 
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patronising, of the proud Countess of firrington. No oner coidi 
5r ateount for the sudden fancsr of this usually exclusive lady, and her 
OO less fostidious lord, for the vicar’s orphan daughter, or the expense incurred 
to set oiT to its advantage the now subdued, but only the more resistless 
loysliness of their new proteg^. That the heart of the grateful girl should ex- 
beneath kindness so unlooked-for, was most natural > and not less so 
tKst the vanity inseparable, in a greater or less degpree, from transcendent beapty, 
should find congenial food in the new element of wealth, splendour, and gaiety, 
of which she was made to feel herself not a tolerated, but a privileged partaker, 
llie only drawback on her enjoyment lay in the undisguised but not very flat- 
tering admiration of the young Lord Dormor, the only sog^ of her patroness. 
This young man was what in boudoir parlance, and under the veil of a foreign 
language is styled a mauvais sujet — plain English, a scamp I whom none, 
pmaps, except an aristocratic father, and wilfully-blind mother, could have 
hoped to reclaim within the domestic pale. But they clung to the hope, that 
their eon might be rescued by the fascinations, daily and hourly exercised un- 
der the paternal roof, of a girl too obscurely born perhaps for his chosen wife, 
yet whose beauty would atone for and cover the deficiencies in her birth. 

But was the Lord Dormor’s homage a whit the worthier, or even purer, for 
having the sanction of the parental roof shed over it, or the hallowing influence 
of one unsuspicious of guile, and incapable of coquetry ? No ; for while tho 
parents were busy schooling their pnde, and anticipating fond hopes from their 
well-meant designs, all was in an instant lost. A deliberate insult to which no 
sense of gratitude or destitution could afford a second opportunity, drove the 
indignant orphan from the presence of one whom she, too, had be^n to dream 
of reforming. 

The world could not be expected to care much for the calamities to which 
Helen had been and wis now exposed; but the Welsh blood of relations, too 
distant to trouble themselves in ordinary circumstances, was “ up” at an affront 
to the ancient name they bore. A warm-hearted cousin — an old squire living 
in Che wildest part of the piin'''pality, who had courted Helen’s mother when 
Almost as pretty as herself-— opened his house to her ill-used child ; the hope 
that, in return for protection and a home, she would be to him and his equally 

S lain old woman” as a daughter. And so she truly became, in kindness, in 
uty, and in gratitude, glad to cling to honest hearts, and to experience genuine 
good-will , though none but herself ever knew how unfit a year’s residence 
amid high society, and refinement of mind and manners, had rendered her for 
mingling with those to whom polish was unknown. It was sometimes hard to 
tokurate, even as a kindly sheltered guest, the coldness, monotomy, and coarse- 
ness of a life the opposite of that in which she had so lately luxuriated. Among 
her present entertainers, society meant noise and drinking ; books were unknown ; 
rude jests and scanty gossip replaced the graceful intercourse of the civUised 
worlu she has left. Escape from such uncongenial company, without any sac- 
rifice of her grateful feelings towards her generous protectors, was, however, 
soon opened to her. They also had a son, and she was called upon to act for 
that not promising young gentleman a part she had failed in towards his 

predecessor — ^that of a redeeming^ angel. Helen knew that if de- 

present protectors, she would sink at once into friendlessness 
tlpiSlilim Their disinterested wish to benefit her by the alliance, keenly 
tetiedner feelings of gratitude to them, if it did not create an affection for 
‘new lover. That he was their son, sufficed to cover, in the girl’s eyes, a 
^nultitude of deficiencies ; and in the fond hope of finding compensation for 
them in a fixed and tranquil home, and the care of soothing the decline of the 
Undly old people, by whom it was so liberally opened to her, the stiU beauti- 
ful, though fadeA Hrien, became the wife of a weak young man, who, if then 
wae liittkgoo*^ ^ under parental control, hitherto exhibited no harm. 

But always lurlA under the quiescence of a fool ; and lon^ before t^ 

da of his almost childiAi parents were sorrowfully laid in the dust, 
bed ground, and dispositionB manifested themselves m thdr successor, 
rul his partner’s slender hopes of happiness. Aecnstomed from child- 
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Imd to be ^veroed, the celj pereou he vae detemiiiied not to j 
the wife who would have guided him aright; while 1j;e luxur;f , . 
itoher late in life, hie own master, fostered a propensitj', cQmii^ to’" 

untutored minds, of tyrannising over those who had no means, of retaA.. 

Amid low-lifed dissipation and wasteful expenditure, the husband was parstoto* 
nious to Helen and her children, to a degree which left them often almost dea* 
titute of necessaries. Thus were the best years of the lorely and admiredi 
ignobly and painfully spent. ‘ ^ 

She reaped, however, from misfortune the inestiipable blessing of religbn| 
and under its hallowed influence, performed faithfully and conscientiouslv p 
wife and mother’s duty. To the former she had well nigh fallen a saci^ce, tor^ 
in nursing her husband through the small-pox, of which he died, she nearly 
lost her ufe, and entirely her once boasted beauty. With it, however, seem^ 
to vanish the spell so long fatal to her happiness. Endeared by her conducl^ 
under her severe trials to a neighbouring clergyman who had first taught her to 
bear them, she at last became his valued wife ; and ending her wedded life 
where it ought to have begun, in a humble parsonage, found contentment in tha 
absence of wealth and happiness wholly independent of beauty, — Ckambere, 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 

The development of instinct, as manifested by the operations and in the 
economy of animated beings. aflTords much matter for reflection and ob- 
servation. by instinct we mean that innate power or principle impelling 
to the performance of works necessary either to the well-being of the 
individual or the species, and which rules, irrespective of experience, ip 
the mode adopted, in the materials selected, in the site, and arrangement ; 
which directs in the observation of time, in attention to size, figure, and 
numbers, and which bears alike upon the present and a future day, leading 
to results which appear to he those of reason, reflection, and forethought, 
involving also a knowledge of the past. No living animal, not even man, 
is destitute of instinct : we see its manifestations in the infant, but as rea* 
son dawns it becomes weaker and weaker ; and, indeed, in such of the 
lower animals as are susceptible of education we find it shaken by what we 
may well term artificial education, which, as in the dog, calls forth limited 
and imperfect trains of reasoning, simple deductions of eflfects from causes, 
the result of experience and discipline ; and, more than this, we see the 
civilization thus effected, and kept up, influence the character and propensi- 
ties of a whole race — we see it effect their physical structure. 

The results of pure insiinc*^ are in no animals so wonderful, so interesting, 
as* in insects. Birds, indeed, cannot but attract our notice ; who can 
examine their nests, so various in foim and materials, so ai tfully con- 
structed, without feelings of pleasure ? Look at the nest of the Tailor- bird, 
a soft couch in a leafy cradle suspended at the end of a slender twig ; look 
at the hanging nests of the Pensile Weaver- bird, (and how many could we 
not enumerate ?) and acknowledge reader, with me, that they ar^ admirable 
examples of the operations of instinct. 

Still, however, as we have said, even more wonderful exempliflcationa 
of the governing principle of instinct ai e to be found in the works of 
insects. The waxen architecture of the Hive-bee (Apis meliificH), its habiu^ 
and economy, have been the admiration of intelligent minds in all ages, and 
the greatest philosophers have applied themselves to the elucidation of its 
history, and of the principles on which it firoceeds to build its hexagonal 
cells with such accurate precision. 
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» ft is ttot, however, to the Hive-bee that we are about to invite attentioiii 
h^tto a relative of less pretensions, whose works are eomparatively sinipl^^, 
' yet far from being without interest. We allude to the common Humble-bee, 
all the summer long we see wandering over clover-fields, and thrcmgh 
gardens, busy with every flower, and assiduously trying nectary after nec- 
tary with its proboscis. If one of these bees be watched with a little 
patience and some tact, it may be traced to its retreat, where it has laboured 
in constructing cells and .laying up a store of honey. The domicile of the 
Humble-bee is a simple excavation in some bank, a little chamber of about 
six or eight inches in diameter, to which leads a long^ winding passage, 
capable of admitting of the ingiess and egress respectively of two bees at 
the same time. Some species, as the Bombus muscorum, select a shallow 
excavation which they dome over with a felt of moss or withered grass, 
lined with a coat of wax to render it waterproof ; but the Bombus terres- 
tris makes or enlarges a subterianean vault, a foot beneath the surface of 
the ground, and in this is the colony established. The population, however, 
is not numerous, seldom exceeding one or two hundred, and may be divi- 
ded into females^ males, and workers. The females are of two sorts, very 
large and smalL The large females, oi queens, look like giants compfS*ed to 
the smaller females and workei s ; they produce males, females, and workers, 
hot the small females produce only male eggs. The large femaljes, then, 
we may regaid as the founders of every colony; and by following up 
the details we shall be able to render the plan clearly intelligible. 

These large females, in an establiaiied colony, emerge from their pupa 
state in the autumn, and pair in that season with males, the produce of the 
small females which have previously acquired their due development. Now 
on the approach of winter these large females, the pairing time over, 
retire each to a little snug apuitraent, lined with moss or grass, and separate 
from the general vault, passing the cold season in a state of torpidity. 
Early in the spring they awake, issue forth, and take different directions, 
seeking for some convenient spot in which to begin their labours. At this 
time of the year large females^ be often observed exploring every 
cavity, hole, or crevice, in banks or on the ground ; they are seeking a fit 
site for their operations. We will now suppose one of these queens to 
have formed and established herself in her chamber ; she begins to collect 
honey and pollen, and consti acts cells in which her eggs are to be depo- 
sited. So rapidly are the latter built, that to make a cell, fill it with honey 
and pollen (the food of the young), commit one or two eggs to it, and 
cover them in, requires little more than half an hour. Her first and most 
numerous brood consists only of woikers, which, as soon as excluded ft cm 
the pupa, assist their parent in all her labours. Her next brood consists 
of large and small females and males ; these appear in August or Septem- 
ber i but, if Huber be correct (Linn. Trans., vi., 285), the male eggs, or 
some of them at least, are laid in the spring with those that iiave to 
pr^ce workers. We have now, then, small and large females, males, 
•ancrvroikers, the produce of the original queen who singly began to found 
this establishment. It will be interesting to look a little closer into their 
transactious ; and, first, those of the workers. These are by far the moat 
numerous tenaifts of the colony, and to them is entrusted the reparation qf 
any part by the deposi^jou of wax, and the spreading of it in patches over 
the ToqC, , Wheu in any of the cells one of the larvse has spun its cocoon 
and Bs^tsed the pupa state, it is their department to remove all the waiat 
away it ; and after the pupa has attained its perfect state, which takes 
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place in about five days, to cut open the cocoon, in order that the peifeofe' 
insect may em^srge from its imprisonment it is theirs, mQreOvey,4o eufiply 
the young grubs with food after they have consumed the stock deposited 
with each egg in the cell, and regularly feed them either wkh hooey <3|r 
polleni introduced in their proboscis through a small hole in the cover, of 
each cell, opened as occasion may require, and carefully covered up agsut. . 
As the grubs increase in size, the cells which contain^ them respectively 
become too small, and by their struggles the thin sides split ; the breaci^ 
thns produced they repair with wax as fast as they occur, attentive to she 
whei e their services are required ; and it is in this manner that the ceQi 
gradually acquire an increase of size to accommodate the increasing larvssi^ 
Besides these duties, in chilly weather and at night the workers biood ovor 
the pupae shrouded in their cocoons, in order to impart the necessary 
warmth and maintain a due degree of temperature They relieve the iih>* 
thei -queen in fact, of half her cares and nearly all her labour. In some 
nests there aie from forty to sixty honey-pots, the cocoons of the bees 
recently emerged from their pupa condition, and more than half of these 
are often filled in a single day. It must not be supposed that the interior 
of the nest presents the same appeal ance as that of the Hive-bee. Instead 
of numerous vertical combs of wax, we see either a single cluster of cells 
or a fsw'irregular horizontal combs placed one above another, and supported 
by pillars of wax. Each layer consists of several gtoups of yellowish oval 
bodies of thiee difieient sizes, those in the middle being the largest, the 
whole slightly joined together by a cement of wax. These oval bodies are 
the silken cocoons spun by the young larvee : some are closed at the upper 
extremity, some are open ; the foi mer are those which yet include their im« 
mature tenants ; the latter are the empty cases from which the young bees 
have escaped. Besides these are the cells of wax, in which are eggs and 
a store of pollen and honev, but from which in due time the workers will 
remove the wax, the larvae having completed their silken shroud. These 
laivae, their food being exhausted, are, as we have said, regularly supplied 
by the workers. There are, moreover, the honey -pots, that is, the relin- 
quished cocoons patched up and strengthened with wax and filled with nec- 
tar, and sometimes vessels of pure wax containing the same luscious store. 
The workers have indeed plenty of business on their hands, and are 
busy all the summer long. But the winter comes, and they all perish ; they 
have fulfilled their allotted part, and their services are no more needed. 
From the workers let us pass to the mother- queen, and inquire into her 
duties and actions. We have said that the workeis are her first progeny^ 
and we must suppose her suriounded by them. They are watching all her 
movements, for she is about to deposit m the cells the eggs from which the 
second brood is to spring ; and, by a strange instinct, they endeavour to 
seize the eggs as soon as laid, and devour them. It is not easy to understand 
the object to be accomplished by this proceduie on the part of the workers, 
unless it be to keep the population within due bounds. Be this as it may, 
the female has to exert herself to the utmost to prevent her eggstrom beio^ 
all devoured ; and it is only after she has driven them back several trmee* 
and utterly routed their forces, that she succeeds in accomplishing her 
purpose. When she has deposited her eggs in ^he cells (each supplied 
with a store of pollen moistened with honey) and closAl them up with 
wax, she has still to keep vigilant watch over thenc^for six or eight honri, 
otherwise the workers would immediately j>pen the cells and devour their 
contents. After this period, strange to say, the nature of the worken 
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iMmN dMuM ; they uu ivager evince any appetite for devouring the egga 
tto cells; the female gives up her charge» coounitti^ all 
t'ta iSSmr&ntt, and they faithfully and assidnonsly perform the dntiea we 
pveetonsly detailed. From these eggs proceed a few large females, 
future day the founders of colonies ; a few males, and small 
H^^lea^^osely resembling the workers, but attended by the males, which 
their nourt. And now, as Huber assures os. the whole establishment 
*^lfrSceae of confusion : for these small females begin to prepare cells for 
*cd this proceeding rouses the anger and jealousy of the queen* 
V^dtlier fo the highest pitch. She assaults them with fury, driving them 
TAiNRay ; puts her head into the cells and devours their agg^s, and is in turn 
hcridf ayaiulted and forced to letreat. They then contend among them- 
aslves fiir *vanous cells, several females often endeavouring to lay their 
••ggi^at the same time in the same cell, but after a short period tranquillity 
weaips restored. These small females all perish on the commencement of 
winter. Their produce consists only of males, which pair with the large 
females in the autumn, the latter retiring to their hyhernaculum and sleep- 
ing till spring. The males are lather larger than the small females whence 
fl^ey sprung, and thei antennse ate longer and more slender. They are 
an idle race, for Rt'iumur asserts that they work in concert with the 
* fell tn*iwpsir any darna^^* that may hefal their common habitatioif. • They 
iq iotne sort as scave igei '« of the settlement, i emoviug every sort of 
rujilhitb and the dead bodice of such individuals as may chance to die, but 
^ihey da not forage for building m.itetials and piovisious, nor do they take 
any Ihare in reai mg and attem mg to the young. 

maofa tkea is an outline of the pioceedings which occur in every colony 
'of Hufitble-bees. all of which, with the exception of a few large females 
^daitioed to continue the race, perish at the close of autumn. 

It is the opinion of Huber that the workers of the 11 amble- bee are really 
Ihmales ia an imperfect condition and incapable of reproduction, and that 
ifcl development of the large and small females is dependent upon the 
iMdure of the food with which they are supplied dming their luiva condi- 
rtiou. 'Kirby says, ** As in the case of the Hive -bee, the food of these 
/Mvmwl individuals differs, for the grubs that will turn to workers are fed 
Jfei^ pollen and honey mixed, while those that aie destined to be males 
gil^ females are fed with pure honey.” It is, however, still a question to 
wMt'apeoific cause we are to attribute the difference between the laige 
ana IhoMaU females, which are as distinct in appeal ance as in habits and 
opefatipus- Humble-bees may be mote easily studied than either Hive-bees 
^'•'Wafps ; the two latter, and especially the Wasps, being very iiritable, 
,uad diaplaying great resentment against any intruder ; while the Humble- 
hauaa mlfferent to the presence ot a spectator, and while collecting honey 
Witt penliit itself to be touched or stroked without attempting to use its 

Mr. Huber relates a very amusing anecdote respecting some Hive-bees 
Ijayfog a visit to a nest of Humble-bees placed under a box not far frgm 
&e Mp of the former, in order to beg or steal their honey. The narration 
plaoM in a strong light the good temper and generosity of the latter. 
TSie circomstance happened in a time of scarcity. ** The Hive-bees, after 
pillaging, had aAsost taken entire possession of the nest ; some Humble- 
bees which remained, ip spite of this disaster, went out to collect provi- 
sioiiit, uud bringing home th^ surplus after they had supplied their owu 
imuK^iate wants, the Hive-bees followed them and did not quit them till 
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they bfid obtained the fruit of their labours. They licked them. 
to them their proboscis, surrounded them, and at last persuaded theth to 
part with the contents of their honev^bas^s. The Humble-bees fleyr aiK^y 
after this to collect a fresh supply. The Hive-bees did them no harm, and 
never once showed their stints, so that it seems to have been persujisioa 
rather than force that produced this singular instance of self-denial. This 
lemarkable manoeuvre was piactised foi more than three weeks, when the 
Wasps being attracted liy the same cause, the Humble-bees entirely /ort 
sook the nest.” The care and attention displayed by the vvorkers towni^^ 
the larvae or young^ proved bv an inteiesting experiment conducted W 
M. P. Huber, and which is recoided in the ' Liiinean Transactions,' voi, 
vi., p. 247. This obseiver put under u bell-gldbs about a dozen Huinble>- 
bees, without any store of wax, along with a comb of about ten sillten 
cocoons, so unequal in height that it was impossible the mass should stand 
firmly. Its un«‘teadiness disquieted the Humble-bees extremely, llidir 
affection for the young led them to mount upon the cocoons for the sake 
of imparting warmth to the enclosed little ones, but in attempting this tbie 
comb tottered so violentlv, that the scheme was almost impracticable. To. 
lemedy this inconvenience and to make the comb steady, they had recourse ' 
to a mobi, ingenious expedient. Two oi thiee bees got upon the coiph, 
stretched themselves over its edge, and, with their heads downwards, fixed 
Iheir fore-feet on the table upon which it stood, whilst with their hind-feet 
they kept it from falling. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh bi^ed 
relieving their comrade'^ when wearv, did these affectionate little insects 
support the comb for nearly thiee days. At the end ot this period they 
had prepnied a sufficiency of wax with which they built pillars that kept it 
in a firm position, but by some accident afterwaids these got displaced# 
when they had again lecourse to llieir former raanceuvre for supplying their 
place, and this operation they peiseveimgly continued, till Mr. Huber, 
pitying their liaid ca«e, relieved them by fixing the objeci of theit atten* 
tion firmly on the table. 

Must we fioiu these facts infer that the bees in question were guided iu 
their operations by a proce--s of reasoning ? It ‘•o, we must admit that all 
the extiaoidinaiy manoeuvres and labour'^ ol bLC**, wa^^ps, and ants, are 
under the governance of the same piiiiciple ; fi)r all exhibit an appearancq 
of forethought, and pursue the best means to pio luce ai^iven lesult. If// 
says Ml Kiiby, “ m this instance these little aunnals were not guided by 
a pioce«s of leasoning, what is the dittmctioii between reason and instlaot^? 
How could the most profound architect have liettei adapted the means ib 
the end ? how moie dexterou*>h <hor^d up a tottei iiig edifice, until his brains' 
and props were in leadiiiC'S ?” The aichitect could not, peihaps, have acted 
better ; but he would have been luflucuced by experience, and reasoned upon 
the affair. In the case of the bees they weie impelled to a given labour 
(and perhaps in that particular instance a very useless one) by an instiiichve 
impulse, similar to that which urges the beaver to construct his dam, and 
the same instinct also diiected them in the mode of its accomplishment. 
Surely the leaf-rolling caterpillar displays quite as much apparent reason 
in the means it employs to shi oud itself in its dormitory, or the ant-lion 
when he makes his pitfall. Man in his operations is guided Sy experience 
and reason; and having no natuial instiuments, he /abneates them, and 
becomes a builder, a spinner, a miner, a worker in wood and metal ; he 
varies his plans and operations as experience may dictate, as reason may 
suggest ; he alters, he improves. Not so the instinct-guided insect or bird : 
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it never deviate? buyimd a certain point from the plan which its species time 
iinmemotial has followed ; the bird that builds a pendent nest never forms 
one ill a hollow tree : the bee never attempts to become a pa])erniakcr, 
like the wasp . and licre he it remembered that to whatever operations in • 
stinct urj^es. the ninmnl is by nature furnished with the proper im])leracntR 
for accotnplisliing them, and that it never impels to works which the animal 
has not the natural means of performing or carrying on. — Penny Magazine, 
October 2 1 . 

TIIK KlUST riNK-APPLK GROWN IN BNGLAND. 

A TALK OK THE TIMR.S OK (IIAULKH 11. 

Some piiHWijiples had been sent from the West indies, as a present to Charles 
II., whieii had greatly delighted that inoiiareL. Why cannot we grow these 
fniils in England r'' itupiired he ol Kvelyn, after having just jiartaken of one 
with great relish. 

“ It may he d«»ne whenevei your Majesty pleases," ri turned Evelyn. 

“ Hut liowf” 

“ Only |UTiiiit me t( consult with yoiii Majesty's ganlener, .lohn Hose, who 
reasons so pertinently » all things eonrurteil with the hortulan ^ofession. 
aii<l " 'riie king was to# inipnlienl lo lavir luore, and Ibise was liastn? ordei’ed 
to appear before hini. I'lie gat deiu r instantly obeyed the •‘snniinons. lie was tall 
and good-looking, though Ir features were strongly marked ; and, in spite of his 
Knglisli name, he was evidently a Seotehma.i. lie heai I all tliat the king had 
lo say, and listened in IC\<*l\n*s .'omewhat pro.sy dii eel ions as to the best melhoil 
of exlraetiiig the enmn of the ,*me-apple, iK.e. with sort of proud humility, 
hut without iiltermg a singk* word. 

** Do )ou think )oii shall he able lo manage it, Rost '•'* asked the king. 

“ I will do rnv best endeavours," letiirned the gaidenei. bowing. “ Indeed, 
being, by your Majest\'s graee and fa\om, advanred to tin snprernest glory ol 
iny prtifessioii, I shoiihl he unworthy of my high staf.on. if 1 did not do my 
utmost to meet )onr Majesty's uidu s." The king .smiled approbation, and 
Evelyn and the giodener reined It* eoiistiU lurtlier on the .nh)eet. 

“Only think ol the fellow's pride!" t claimed Roehe^te^, as soon as tlu 
gardener had left the room. “ lb talks t»f his high station if he were lord 
eharieellor at least." 

“ lie is a worth) fellow," saitl the king : “ I like him the heller for Ins pride, 
as it keeps him hone'-t ; and I have hut few honest men about iny court, you 
know, Rochester." 

“ The court leis feel theinsehes proud to follow your Majesty's example," re* 
iurned Rochester. 

“ Rather thine," said the king. “ Thou art enough to corrupt a whole mon- 
astery." 

“ 'lliat is hut a poor compliment," cried the eail ; “ 1 should find the monks 
all really to my baud. Rut to retuiii to Ruse— what will your Majesty say, if 1 
can contrive to make him give to me the pine-apple he is about to grow, instead 
of seniliiig it to )our Majesty's table?" 

" linpiissihle ! " cried the king. 

“ Nothing is impossible." said Roebester, “ lliat depends on the weakness of 
human nature. Every man has his jirice ; money will buy some — honours 
others some may be coaxed —some frightened : all that is necessary is to know 
bow to toneli the right string." 

" Thou canrt do iinieh. Roehestei," said the king, laughing ; “ but this is be- 
yond thy skill. Rose is a proud Scotchman, mditferent as to money— insensi- 
ble to love, and possessing a firm liclief that all the honours I could bestow upon 
him would be far infenor lo liis incrit. As to coaxing or frightening him he is 
too cold-blmnled, and has too little imagination for either. In short do* what 
thou wilt, thou cansl not succeed." ’ 
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We shall see/* said Rochester. 

In the meantime, Evelyn and Rose had entered into deep consultation as to 
the manner in which the important affair they had undertaken was to be execu- 
ted. In these days of rohnemciit, it is hardly possible to conceive the labour 
that attended ^rowiii^ that pine-apple. Hothouses, stoves, pits, frames, and 
hark-heds, were unknown, and even greenhouses had not been long invented. 
The only contrh'ance that had been devised for heating them was drawing a little 
iron wagon, filled with lighted charcoal, up and down the paths ; and even this 
was not suffered to reinjiiii in the greenhouse all night — our ancestors, in the 
then infant state of chemistry, having some vague notions that the effluvium 
from the charcoal would he as fatal to plants as it was to men. Evelyn, who 
was certainly far beyond his age, had devised what one of his cotempora- 
ries calls “ a cunning })lan ” for heating a greenhouse, by means of two stoves 
on the outside. These stoves had earthen-ware pipt s attached to them, which 
were carried through the walls of the greenhouse to let in the heat ; while, to 
])revent the smoke from accompanying it, the ends of the ])i})e8 had sliding 
shutters. 'J*he whole contrivance was strikingly clumsy and inartificial ; but it 
was rather the tottering of the baby, which carries in it the germ of the stately 
walk of the man, than hopeless weakness. Evelyn’s ])lan was afterwards very 
much improved by himself, and a modification of it is in use even at the present 
day. 

Wc always love what we have taken trouble to preserve, and thus it was the 
case witJi Rose and his pine-apple. The very anxiety it had cost him gave it 
value in lus eyes ; it seemed almost like a part of himself, and, ns it grew and 
flourished, lie was jiroiid of it, because he felt it was liis own skill and aften- 
tion which had made it what it was. The flowers had apiicareil and vanished, 
and the fleshy bracts which constitute the fruit were already beginning to swell, 
when the king took it into bis head to visit the greenhouse in which the pine- 
plant was growing, lie was attended by many of the gay lords and ladies of 
ins court, who all jiressed forwards with eager and eurious eyes to examine this 
new wonder. Rose's heart swelled with pride as he heard them express their 
siirjirise and atliiiiration, and he felt still ]>rouder when he heard the king jest 
with Roehester about the fruit. “ You will not siilfer yourself to be cither 
eoaxed or frightened out of it — will you. Rose ?” asked the king. 

“ No, that 1 will not!” cried Rose, somewhat too energetically; for he felt 
at that iiioiiient as though his single arm could have defended his valued plant 
igainst a whole army, 'riieii observing the king and courtiers look at him 
with some surjirise, he attempted to soften his tone, and to remould his s])eeeli 
into the usual forms for an inferior, when adilrcssing royalty, iyliarlcs however, 
who wasne\er very fond of form, was rather amused than offended hy the 
liliintiiess <if his gardener, and he went away, rejieatiiig his caution to Rose to 
lake cure of the fruit. 

'i'lierc was very little need to rejieat this iiijimetion, and indeed Rose felt 
almost indignant at its lieing thought ueci'ssary. The king had licen quite 
light in supposing him alike iiiaecessihle to luar and bribery, hut his Majesty 
was mistaken in supposing him insensilile to love. ('/Iiarlcs had, indeed, too 
seldom come in contact with strong minds to know much of their nature. Ac- 
customed to see honour ainl principle every day sacrificed to interest, and 
nc(‘itstumcd himself to saeriliee everything to the whim of the moment, he had 
no idea of firinness arising from anything hut obstinacy, and thought self-denial 
could only proceed from indillerence. Tlie self-denial of Rose was a "thing he 
CO aid scarcely havo been made to comprehend, if it had been explained to him; 
and had it been [lossihlc to eoiivincc him of its truth, he would have regarded 
the possessor as a monster rather tliaii a man. 

Rose, however, under his cold exterior, hid passions stronger jLlian his royal 
master ever dreamt of. IVidc, anihitiori, love, and even revenge, were iriinatcs 
of his breast, but a strong sense of duty ke]»t them all in subjection. The 
object of his love was a pretty girl called Agnes, wh » was of Scotch parentage 
like himself, and who lived with her old, hed-ridaeii grandmother, her own 
parents being dead. This old woman was Scotch, and it was one of her greatest 
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pleasures, to talk with Rose of Scotland, which she remembered with all the 
fondness with which old people generally recall the scenes where they have 

C sed their youth ; while Agnes, who had been born in England, sate by and 
ened to their conversation. Of course, so momentous an affiur as the grow- 
ing of the pine-apple could not pass unnoticed. The old woman had heard it 
spoken of by her neighbours, and she had so frequently inquired particulars 
respecting it of Rose himself, that Agnes was weary of hearing it mentioned. 
She did not show this uneasiness, however, to Rose ; and he never suspected 
it. Ill fact, he loved Agnes too well not to fancy all her inclinations must re- 
semble his own ; and he often permitted her to enter the greenhouse, and look 
at his favourite jilant, imagining that she must feel as much pleasure at its 
sight as he did. 

It is difficult !(j unravel the sjiringR of human actions, and still more of 
human feelings ; hut certain it is that, though Agnes was (juite as much in love 
with Rose as he was with her, she did not sympathise which his feelings respect- 
ing this jdarit. Perhajis she was jealous of its engaging too much of his atten- 
tion, and she had certainly some reason for being s.>— for he thought of little 
else, except heiself ; or p(*rha]»s she had taken a dislike to it from having heard 
HO iimeh of it : certain, however, it was that hhe did not like it, and she heartily 
winlied that there wa^ no such thing as a ])ine-aMple in the world. 

Time rolled on, and the old woman’s health declined daily. Her thoughts 
were all now centred in her own approaching death, and in the fear of leaving 
her graiid-daughtcr ui.oroteetcd. Anxiou«, however, as she was on tlAt score, 
she nad too much Sc.^teh jirudeiiee to wish Rose to marry till 1 iq was quite 
certain that he could i mintain a wife ; and she thought that his tardiness in 
pressing marriage could only ]irncced from that reason. Thus, while she harped 
on the same string of Agues’.-* unproteeteil Mtiiation after her death, from 
morning till night, and frequ ntly through the gnater part of the night, with 
all the garrulity of old .age, she never exjiressed any wish but that Rose 
were rich enough to many her, Agnes was very young, and the resjicct 
which she had been taught always to ]>ay to her grandmother made her set an 
undue value upon evt rything that the old woman uttered, and thi incessant 
complaints and luurinuniig which she was eoinpelled to hear had such an efi’ect 
on the imagination of the young girl, that at last she began to fancy that money 
was the only thing wanting to make her'*cll, and every one ohe loved, happy. 

In the meantime all the cncrgie.'. of Rose were diiectcd towaids growing the 
pine-apple, and he was so ahsorlieil in this juirsuit, that he rather neglected his 
mistress, llis love, however, hadsuH'ered no abatement, liis tardiness in ])ro- 
posiiig marriage did not arise, as the old woman had supposed, from want of 
money, but partly from a dislike to taking Agnes from her duteous attendance 
on her aged relative, and partly from a ])roud fear of being rejected. He was 
much older than Agnes, and though he felt an inward eonseiousness of his own 
superiority to any of his admirers which her })rett)' face and artless manners had 
attracted, he was not quite sure of her 0 }>ini(}n on the subject. 

The pine-a])j)le was now ripe, and Charles had ordered it not to be sent till 
the evening before Lady Castlemaiiie's liirthday, as he wished to present it with 
bis own hands as early us possible on that day. The wished-for evening bad 
arrived, and Rose, who had resisted numerous applications which had been 
made to him to allow different jicrsons to see his precious fruit, unlocked the 
door himself, and gazed at it growing for the last time. His heart beat with 
various emotions ; he felt proud of having accomplished his task, and happy 
that he had overcome all the difficulties he had had to contend with ; but yet 
he could not help feeling a degree of pain at parting with what had been the 
object of his most an.Yous cares and constant attention for so many months, 
and he stood for a moment or two irresolute. 

*• This is sheer folly ! ” said he to himself at length, and standing up to the 
plant, he seized the fruit in his hand, and with his knife began to divide it from 
the stem. He had scarcely he|pin to do this, when he heard a light step be- 
hind him : he started, and hastily severing the fruit from the plant, he turned, 
still grasping both it and his knife, as though prepared to defend it. The knife. 
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however, was quickly restored to its sheath when he beheld the tearful face of 
Agues. ** My grandmother is dying,*' said the trembling girl, in an almost in- 
articulate voice, and she has sent me to beg you to come to her immediately.” 

“ I will only step to my house to lock up this fruit safely, and I will be with 
her instantly.” 

“ Oh, Rose ! ” cried Agnes, “ can you think of that fruit at such a moment 
as this ? While you are going to your house, and returning, she will be dead.” 
Rose stood irresolute. “ Can you not take the fruit with you ? ” continued 
Agnes ; it will be quite as safe in your pocket as if locked up in your house. 
Oh ! do not hesitate, if you love me ! ” 

Rose hesitated no longer ; he wrapped the fruit up in some moss, which he 
had taken with him £or that purpose, and ])lacing it carefully in his pocket, 
went with Agnes to the cottage, determined, if he found the old woman sensi- 
ble, to im])lore her to witness his union with her grand-daughter before her 
death, lie found the old woman ill, but not so much so as he expected, and as 
a neighbour was sitting with her, he could not, of course, speak of love and 
marriage. The king was exj)ected to arrive at llamptcjn Court that evening ; 
and as it was })robable that he would send for the pine-api)ie, it was necessary 
that Rose should be at his post, lie accordingly bade adieu to the invalid, 
promising to return soon, and hojiing that, when he did so, it would be to 
I'laim Agnes as his bride. The old woman slei)t in an inner room, and, as 
Agnes lighted her lover through the outer apartment, he could not resist pres- 
sing hei hand, and whis])cring a few words expressive of his feelings ; but no 
answering look of love beamed from Agnes’s face — she was pale as death, her 
eyes looked sunk, and herli])s trembled. She could not speak, but she returned 
the pressure of his han<l with a fervour which seemed unnatural in a young and 
timid girl. Rose looked at her, but she turned away her head, though not 
before he saw that her face wore an exjiression of horror, almost of despair, 
which terrified him ; but, before he could speak, she hastily bade him good 
night, and returned to her grandmother’s room. 

Rose returned home, musing on what had passed, without being able to guess 
at any explanation of Agnes’s conduct. Her look had chilled his heart — there 
was more than grief in it — there was an expression that he could not under- 
stand. A horrible suspicion crossed his mind — the dissolute characters of the 
king and his courtiers were well known. He had lately seen her but seldom, 
and the court had been frequently at Hampton Court. Could she have listened 
to their vows ? There was a look of guilt on her features, and she had shrunk 
from him, unable to meet his eye. The idea was too horrible to be endured. 
He stood still, and cold droi)s ran from his forehead with the intensity of his 
agony. He cursed his own caution; — Had I spoken,” thought he, “ she 
would have been mine, and would have been safe ! ” And then the thought of 
her misery, and of what (if she had indeed fallen) would be her fate, crossed his 
mind ; and the strong man wept like a child. He was jiassing through a narrow 
lane, which lay between the palace at Hampton Court and Agnes’s cottage : and 
he sat down on the high bank, and hid his face in his hands, forgetting for a 
moment the king, his duty, and everything but the poor girl whom he had so 
lately thought his own. He was roused by a noise of carriages and horses, and 
he saw passing along the high road, past the end of the lane, the equipages of 
the king and his courtiers, with the flambeaux of the outriders flashing through 
the darkness, and all the noise and bustle which upally attend the movements 
of a court. He started up at the sound, and, hastily recalled to a sense of his 
duty, he entered a private road which led from the lane to his own house. 

Gloomily, and without any of those proud feelings of satisfaction that he had * 
felt only a few houis before, he prepared the ornamental basket in which the 
pine-apple was to be presented to the king, and, when all was ready, he put his 
hand in his pocket to take out the fruit ; but what was his consternation when 
he found it was not there, lie felt in all his pockets, qpiptied them, and shook 
his clothes; but in vain — the pine-apple was gone. He hurried back to the 
lane, and searched wildly, but without success. He was almost mad — the 
thought of the shame and disgrace he must undergo — ^the loss of the high 
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station on which he prided himself — the insulting laughter of the courtiers — 
the ridicule of the king — and, more than all, the contempt of such a man as 
Evelyn, all rushed upon his mind, and, in a tumult of passions too fierce to be 
dcHprihed, Iil seized liis knife, and was just on the point of putting an end to 
his misery and to his intolerable sense of shame, by destroying himself, when 
Agnes riished ii|) tlie lane, and fell CYhaiisted at his feet. Her face was pale, 
iier hair dishevelled, and she was panting for breath ; but she held a parcel in 
lier liaiid, which Hose instantly recognised. “ lilessings — blessings on you ! ” 
cried he, “ you have found it — you have saved me from ilcspair.” 

AgiiesV heart btsit violently — so violently that she could not speak ; but when 
her lover continued blessing her and thanking her, with an eflbrt that seemed 
to be her last, she exclaimed, “ Don’t praise me — I can’t Iwar it ! I stole it from 
you ! ” and she fell senseless on the ground. 

With difficulty Rose raised her, and carried her and his recovered prize into 
his dwelling. The motion revived Agnes, and, falling on her knees before him, 
she confessed that on th(‘ preceding evening, as she was returning from fetching 
water from the s|irmg, a man had met her, and offered her a large sum of mo- 
ney if she could get this pine-apple; th.at the man bad assured her its loss would 
not injure Rose ; on the contrary, that the sum of money she would receive 
would be of tlie gieatest service to linn. Here her voice faltered, and she hur- 
ried on to tell how the man had persuaded her to promise to try to get the fruit 
for him ; he had told her what to say, and wlien to go to her lover. All had 
succeeded as tlu‘ in.'iM had prophesied for, indeed, llose had never suspected 
her. Hut when she h».d obtained possession of the fruit, and when the time drew 
near at which tin* man tiad aii(>oiiited to come to fetch it, her heart revolted at 
what she had done ; iiidt'ed, she had never known a single moment's peace 
since she had made the l ilal promise ; and she had now eoinc to give the fruit 
hack - to tell Rose what she had done, and how unworthy she was — and to bid 
him adieu for ever. 

While she siioke, and while she was yet sobbing at his feel. Rose gently 
raised her, anil elas]>ifig her in his arms, whispered worils of love and comfort 
in her ear. 'i'he astonished girl look< d at him through hei tears, without being 
able to eomprehend wli) he did not spurn her fiuin him ; for her mind was too 
innocent to know the lei lings she hail beti.iyed, or tlu tiansjmrt that her words 
had exeited in the Iiommii of hei lover. “ (kui you then forgive me?” asked 
she. She read the answer in his l yes; but, befon* be couM speak, they were 
iiilerriipted by ^nirimons from tin* king, for Rose to bung the pine-apple. 

The court bad assembled in all its usual brilliaiiey, Init the king was evidently 
displeased ; for Rochester had been .issiinng l^idy C^'istleinaiiie that he, and nut 
the king, woidd on the iiu/rrovv present to her a speeiinen of the new fruit. 

“ Your Majesty reniemhers our previous eunversatioii about this pine-apple," 
said Roehester. “Now, 1 will bet a hundred guiiicus that 1 uhtaiii possession ol 
it before )our Majesty.” 

“ I will bet you live hundred,” said the king, passionately. 

“ Done,” returned Roehester : and the king iin|)etiiously desircil some of his 
.ittiMidarits to order Rose to bring the pine-apple into his presence. While the 
messenger was gone, the king remained silent and sullen, nut replying to any 
of the guy jests of Roehester. 

The messenger s»»on returned with Ruse. “ I’rodiice the pine-apple,” said 
the king, in a voice of thunder : and Rose presented it kneeling at his Majesty's 
feet. Whatw'ords can deserihe the erteelthis simple iwtion produced on the whole 
. asseinhly, or I he feelings wlneli agitated Rochester and his confederates ? They 
could not disguise their rage; and as the eounlenance of Rose yet retained some 
traces of the emotions he hail gone through, the king perceived that something 
remained coneci^led. IR eomm.iiided an explanation; and when Rose had re- 
lated the whole story he was so «h lighted that he eominaiided a picture to be 
made of the scene, at the^iiionieiit when Rose presented him with the pine-apple; 
and this picture is still m one of the numisof Kensington Palace. 

Of emu se. Hose and .\gnos were united. Their lives were long and happy, 
and they were blossed with numerous cluldrcn. Uobc retained Ins situation 
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of royal gardener for many years, and when he retired from it, it was with a 
handsome income to a pleasant place at Barnes. He died there ; and having 
left a sum of money to have- roses always filanled on his grave, in allusion to his 
name, (a fancy which was in accordance with the fashion of the time,) his 
grave, with its attendant roses, is still to be seen in Barnes churchyard. — London 
Saturday Journal, 

TEARS ROBBED OF SENTIMENT. 

PoKTS, who invarjilbly couple tears with the liighcst flights of imagina- 
tion, and employ them to depict the strongest of human emotions, would 
doubtless consider it a desecration to find them submitted to chemical 
analysis. Sentiment apart, however, there is no reason whatever why 
investigation should be withheld from nature’s excellent eye-water, or why 
Its functions should not be described. Besides, the analysis will be found 
to ])ear out in some instances the correctness of several poetical tropes. 

The investigations of the celebrated Preneb chemists, Fourcroy and 
Vauqiiclin, ])rovcd that the basis of tears is water, which holds in solution 
a small quantity of animal matter called mucus. The water is also said to 
contain minute proportions of sea- salt, soda, ])ho&phate of soda, and 
phosphate of lime. Thus the Grecian bards, who frequently gave to tears 
the epithet “ salt,** were trutlifullv poetical ; as are their modern copyists. 
'• Bitter” tears, so often used in poetry of the piTsent day — particularly 
that of the French — is a piece of pure imagination. The term “ scalding” 
tears comes nearer to iact, for after much weeping, the organs take on an 
inflammatory action, which may possibly ii\creasc the temperature of the 
fluid. But the most happy poetical epithet is ** crystal tears for on Icav- 
itig a tear to dry, tlic water evaporates, and the salts which remain behind 
are found — when inspected throiigli a microscope — to arrange themselves 
in serrated lines of ])ure crystal. The expression ** pearly” tears is there- 
fore utterly fallacious, unless upon the extravagant supposition that oysters 
are susceptible of tender emotions. “ Diamonds” present a much lictter 
simile, but unfortunately that sparkling comparison is generally exhausted 
upon the eyes themselves. 

Tears arc of the greatest use both morally and physically. In the for- 
mer point of view their eflects are constantly experienced, especially by 
those who enjoy the blessings of the marriage state. They appeal with 
conclusive force to the feelings of the husband when judiciously shed. Is 
there a slight misunderstanding ? A few tears starting to the eyes of the 
beloved wife, and it is instantly made up. Is there a new dress coveted, 
or a grand hall to be given ? Tears procure the one and get consent for 
the other. But the use of tears is not confined to weeping — physically 
they are necessary to the efficiency of the organ of sight. To be able fully 
to understand their functions, it must be known whence they arise. They 
are secreted in what is called the lachrymal gland ; which is a ^hite flat- 
tened lobe, about the size of a large bean, lodged in a depression under 
the upper eyelid, and just above the ball. The fluid thus secreted finds 
its way to the exterior of the eye through seven fuie canals, which — ar- 
ranged in a half circle — descend from the secretive gland, tAid issue at the 
thick part of the eyelid, a little above the cartili^c which sustains the 
lashes. The lachrymose fluid falls — not only on extraordinary occasions 
of sorrow, but continually — into the eye through these little tubes ; the 
constant winking of the lid spreading it over the surface of the cornea. In 
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fact, tears may be considered to form a small running stream, its even flow 
interrupted by periodical winks, which clean the eye of the dust that con- 
stantly fallh upon the cornea. The fluid makes its exit out of the corners 
of the ('yes, parsing through the “ lachrymose duct" into the nose. The 
physicul utilitv of tears, then, to animals who live in air at all times laden 
with dust, i-^ sufficiently obvious ; for the eye would remain dry and dirty 
were it not constantly supplied with a limpid lavement. This supply of 
tears is only stopped when the organ ceases to be exposed to the action of 
external objects, us during sleep — a state more necessary to the regener- 
ation and well-being of the eye than to any of the Ijss delicate parts of 
the human machine. For the ordinary requirements of the waking state 
but a very small quantity of the fluid would be necessary ; but during sleep 
a large reserve is secreted ; so that in case of the eye meeting at any time 
with injury, tears may make their appearance abundantly to protect the 
organ. Thus when an insect, or a particle of something hard, gets into 
the eye, the cornea is immediately suffused with tears to lessen the con- 
tact, and Bomcl lines to cxpell the foreign substance altogether. If the 
eye lie irritated by impalpable objects, such as smoke, or some vapour more 
or less acrid, the evil effect is warded off by the instant presence of tears. 
Tears also decrease t he action of cold, and dim the intensity of too muoh light. 

But how is it that Mie sorrowful excitement of the moral feelings pro- 
duces the physical ct ? How is it that in moments of mental suffering 
wc arc constrained to v cep ? This remains comparatively a secret. Some 
trace the CHU‘‘e to the undue excitement of the nervous system which grief 
produces ; others to the flow of blood to the head, which takes place on 
such occasions. Excessive ^oy '■ometimes calls forth tears, but not nearly 
BO often us excess of griet : hence it has been inferred, though not very 
logically, that mankind ii» more sensible of pain than pleasure. 

Tears, then, when stripped of the ^eniiment with which poets have sur- 
rounded them, arc nothing more than soft and salt water, intended by 
nature for the wise purpose of washing the visual organ, and keeping it 
bright, the better to adapt it t(» the function it so beautifully perforins. 
Their abundant discharge is likewise designed to relieve the poignancy of 
grief by, in some measure, counteracting the jihysical effects, which that 
passion produces on the 'system. — Chambenf* Journal, Oct. 14. 

GALVANIC LIGHT. 

A hii^Uly interesting experiment with the galvanic light, proposed by M. Archereau 
08 n substitute for that of gas, bus been made at Paris. The light exhibited appeared 
to be about an inch and a half in diameter, and w'as enclosed in a glass globe, of about 
twelve inches in diameter. In the tirst instance, the gns lights of the Place de la Con- 
corde, which are 100 in number, were not extinguished. The appearance of those 
nearest the galvanic light w'us quite as faint aud had the same dull hue as the ordinary 
oil -lamps when near a gas lisht of the full dimensions. When the gas lights of the 
place wera put out, the effect of the galvanic light was exceedingly brilliant, eclipsing 
even, in the opinion of many persons present, Uiat of the hydro- oxygen light. It was 
easy to read small print at the distance of 100 yards, and it was only necessary to look 
at the shadow of the objects in the way of the light to be convinced of its great illumi- 
nating power. The single light exhibited did not replace the whole of the gas lights 
which had been ^ut out, but we may fairly estimate it as equal, at least, to twenty of 
the gas burners of the Place dc la Concorde, where they are larger in volume than in 
most of the other parts 6 f Paiis. It would, therefore, require five of these galvanic 
lights to light the whole of the place ; but the rays of these five lights meeting each 
other, would, in all probability, give a much more intense light — to say nothiag of the 
superiority in softness and coluur-~than the present gas-lamps. — Galignani. 
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THE SHETLAND FISHERMAN. 

William Manson was a very affectionate husband and father, though the time as yet 
was short during which lie had sustained these endearing relations ; for he had but one 
child, who was hardly of an age to lisp his name. The summer of 18 — was squally 
and unsettled; but at length, in the end of July a fine track of weather put all the 
fishermen on the alert to seize the short favourable season that yet remained for their 
perilous vocation. The rendezvous of the fishing boats is often at some miles’ 
distance from the men’s homes. There they have temporary lodges erected for their 
accommodation ; thence they leave the land to proceed to the tishing-ground and thither 
their wives, or sisters, or daughters repair, to meet them each morning on their retnra 
from the sea, to learn ttfhii welfare and success, to carry them the little necessaries they 
require, and to take back some of the fish for the family’s use, the rest being delivered 
to the curer at the station. During the fishing season, therefore, it is only on Saturday 
afternoon and Sumlay, or as it i^ vernacularly called in the old Norse, the Helly^ that 
the fisherman enjoys the comforts and endearments of his home. Among those who 
were never absent to greet the return of the fishiiig-boats, was Jean, the wife of William 
Manson. She was very young, and a most gentle and interesting woman, devotedly 
attached to the companion of her life, who had been her early and only love. 

It was on a very calm and lovely afternoon of the July 1 have mentioned, that all the 
boats, including that of William, took their accustomed way to the deep sea, or haaf 
fishing. Jean stood on the beach with her eyes fixed on her husband's skiff, till it ap. 
peared byt a speck on the ocean, and then with a deep sigh swiftly turned her steps 
home wards, where she had left her child asleep in the care of a neighbour. 

It was three in the morning, when all who had husbands, sons, or brothers in those 
ill-fated little burk>, were awakened by a violent storm The sea rose in a manner so 
tuiimitiious and unexpected, that tiiauy persons thought it must have been caused by a 
submaiiiie earthquake. By nine o’clock, every point ot the island whs occupied by dis- 
ti acted females, looking for tht barks which vrere never to return, and weeping in helpless. 
hopule.ss misery. Why repeat the too well-known tale ! forty boats with their hapless 
crows, being a third of the whole number, were swallowed up by the devouring waves. 
William’s boat was among the lost. It boots not now to tell the misery, the desolation, 
of so many hithcito happy healths or the hopes lingering in the mourners' hearts, which 
ima.:ed forth many a dream, that some of the suHerers might have been picked up at 
sea, and would yet return. It was months ere these hopes were fiually extinguished, 
and the bereaved ones learned to feel, indeed, that they were sach. 

The melancholy wiiiicr passed slowly away, and the month of March now arrived, 
w'hen wc shall take a peep at Jean’^ little c 'ttnge. She was seated at a cheerful fiie. 
An infant two months old was asleep in the cradle she rocked with her foot, her other 
child being in bed close by. Her sister, some years (ddei than herself, and an active, 
judicious, and affectionate woman, had just hung on the small pot of potatoes for sup- 
per, and now seating heiself with her knitting, looked long and anxiously in the fair 
but faded face of the young widow, who mechanicdlly jilied the accustomed knitting 
needles, while a smothered sigh and a bursting tear told the anguished thoughts that 
occupied her mind. 

** Jean, my woman,” began, in accents of the deepest compassion and sympathy, the 
affectionate sister; then breathing a short prayer for fortitude to heaven, she proceeded 
in a more cheerful tone, as ihe poor widow raised her meek tearful eyes, and struggled 
for a smile of resignation ; Jean, you have borne your affliction like a Christian, while 
you have felt it like a wile ; nn.l, by the good help of Cod, you will not fail now to 
rouse yourself, and endeavour to do your duty to your helpless children ; and think 
what a comfori they are and will be to you ; but you know, dear Jean, that the lubtmr- 
ing season is now come, and 1 ought to go to help our poor father and mother to get 
their voar* finished *' She here paused, hardly knowing how Jean would receive this 
proportion ; but the youthful widow h.id a strength of mind and purpose hardly to be 
expected from the extreme gentleness of her character and demeanour. ** You are 
right, Bessy,” she immediately answered. ” I have been expecting this these many 
days, but dreaded to mention it. I know you are right. You have l^en my teacher 
and protector, Bessy, ever since I was an infant like that (pointing to the cradle), and 
in my distress you haie been like a guardian angel ; you have worked in my sickness 

* ** Vodi” means either tlie act of pieparing the ground and sowing the seed, or the 
spring season in which these operations are always accomplished. 
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and helplessness for my comforts, and for my children's, and it would be selfish and 
wrong in me to wi*li to keep you longer from your other duties." But here the full 
sense of her dcsolution rushin;; upon her, she gave way once more to a burst of uncon- 
trollable anguish, and the sisters mingled their tears together. Jean, however, was 
the first again to speak. " Never mind this ; you shall go, then, Bessy, to-morrow if 
you will ; the. iiiubtcr (landlord) has sent to tell me I may take this year's crop from 
ilie farm, and our neighbours have promised to help me to labour it; you will come 
and help nic too, when you have done all that is needed at our father’s ; and as for me 
being aloin* —here she su|ipressed with strong effort her rising emotion — why I have 
still the I hildren, and Chid will he with me." 

To he aloup is, to a Shetland peasant in Jean’s circumstances, abo\e all things to be 
avoided. Superstition often how.s down the spirit weakened grief; and thus it came 
to pass, that 1 Jessy’s alleetionate ministrations in her sister’s cottage had never suffer- 
ed that Mvter to lie a night alone sinee her sad widowhood. Jean committed herself to 
rcit lliat night, with fervent prayers to the Sta} of tlie Widow and tlie Fatherless, tliat 
she iniLdit 1> • hle'“^i*d Aiith fortitude to meet the afleeting ordeal before hei on the mor- 
row. The si>leiH anise almost equally uni efreshed. Ile-.sy busied herself during the 
foreno 111 in putting everything to rights about the little household : and having hung 
on thu liuinhle iliniier, while the sun w'as yet hut little ji.ist the meridian, she took leave 
i)t her eheri'.lietl s sler ; we will not siv tlie> parteil williout tears, but eo'h endeavour- 
eil t I iii.iiul.iin nniqiiisuie for the othei’s sake. Sweet tie of sis'eily love ! how often lias 
it smo'IimI tlie siidileNt moments of our eaithly lot! how has its mpatliy enhanced 
our joys, ami it-i sel' .denial ministered to our eomtorts ! \ fervent " God be with you" 
were llcisy’s parti, e woids. and Je.ui vv.is alone, evcejit for her infants ; to^thern she 
turned, and hraeed 1 er mind, and took (‘ouifort In maternal cares, the afternoon 
passed ; and as Lwilii'* t d..w on, more than one ol Jean's neighbours stepped in to 
offer their assistance, m to be ^ith her through the night : but she only asked one to 
milk the eow while sin jml her little ones to bed, and, firmly sayhig she did not mind 
being alone, sle lighted hm 1 Mle lamp .nid s >t down to her whirl. Can ithewon- 
ilered at tliat a few s.id and aiiMotis thoughts at first ()))j>iessed the desolate widow ? 
But her halntual devofion.il f. eling -ooti subdued tin in ; a id having had the afternoon 
luvury ol a little lea, slit; iiatl not heart to make sup))iT for only herself, and so oeeii- 
pied heiself with her wlieel, who'-e moi otonous sound she almo^l fancied was chceifiil 
euinpaidoiisliip, until she thought liu hou* of rc’^t was at hand, when she rose to look 
how high the moon was. before she •'hould retire to her eou* h. She sioid u few mi- 
nutes at the door, her eyes fixed on the iineioiided hridiaiie) of the I >\ely planet, when 
she heaid vote s upproaehiiig Iroiii the lii!l-side. Her cotla;e was separated fioin the 
road by a low gias>y dike aiitl slie jiiestiitb’ saw scv"r'.l men p iss close ti> the gate that 
led to the humble dwillmg. Jem heaved a heartfelt sigh, for the thought instantly 
Ktruek her, that these were seaitii ii iviuinmg to glad some happy home. Two of the 
men passed on hastily, after a eheethil good-night ; the tiiiid leaped the slight wieket, 
and walked swiftly towuros the cottage. Jean stood in the doorway like one entranced, 
litT hreathiiig almost suspended, her heart healing tumultuously ; one step she took 
forwards, so that the moon shniic full on hi r lovelj exjnessive faee, and the young man 
who apfiroaelied her ht'came aware of her pivseiiee. ** Jean.’’ said he in a low thrilling 
voice of eager rajitiire. “ My Willie !" exclaimed Jean, us slie fell into her husband’s 
arms. Saered be the joy of such a moment ! We shall not attempt to describe it ; but 
who will not readily imagine that Jean was soon soothed into composure by her 
Willie’s voiee — tiiut tiie father first received into liia anus his yet unseen son and 
namesake — that he kissed his fiist-horii without awaking him, reserving the joy of 
meeting his blue eyes, and trying hi» power of recognition, till the morning —that he 
jioured into J»Mn’> oynipathiMiig ear the t«le of his peris and his wanderings — that she 
again would not paiii him by telling whit she had suffered, but only assured him this 
was the flr^t night she had been left alone; and that, finally, the grateful pair bent in 
devout gratitude before the Giver of all good, ble&siiig Him for their reunion. It will 
also he eaMiy imagined how Jean appeared m the morning without the badge of widow- 
hood-how her kind-hearted neighbours congratulated and rejoiced with her; and, 
above all. how Bes>y and Jean wept in each other’s arms the tears of overflowing joy, 
though they had' repressed those of sorrow at their parting the day before. 

Willie and some of his coiiipainons had been picked up at sea when nearly exhausted, 
by an outward-bound American vessel, and after much hardship and the lo^s of one of 
their nuinher, they at length succeeded in working their way home. Letters containing 
the acc mnt of their safety reached their friends soon after their own arrival. The two 
that returned with Willie were not so fortunate as he. One found the mother of his 
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children dead. She had been ill before he last saw her, and her anguish at his loss sunk 
her into the grave. The other young man, by his sudden entrance, so alarmed his mo- 
ther and her neighbours, as to be productive of serious injury to them. Jean's better- 
regulated mind insured for her a meeting of unalloyed happiness. — Chambers* JoumaL 


BIRDS. 


Birds ! birds ! ye are beautiful things, 

With your eiirth-treading feet and your cloud'Cleaving wings. 
Where hhall Man wander, and where shall be dwell, 

Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark. 

Ye have nests in tlie forest all tangled and dark ; 

Ye build and ye brood *ncath the cottagers' eavef^, 

And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonnie green leaves ; 

Ye hide in the heather, ye luik in the brake, 

Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake ; 

Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard -deck'd land. 

Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand ; 
Beautiful birds, ye come thickly around. 

When the bud's on the branch and the snow's on the ground 
*Ye come when the richest of roses flush out. 

Avid ye some when the yellow leaf eddies about. 

Gray- haired pilgrim, thou hast been 
Round the chequered world I ween ; 

Thou bast lived in happy lands. 

Where the thriving city stands ; 

Thou hast travell'd far to see 
Where the city used to be : 

Ohiince and change are everywhere. 

Riches here and ruins there ; 

Pilgrim, thou hast g;ized on all, 

On rising pile and fading wall. 

Tell us, saw ye not, brave birds. 

In the crumbled hulls of old. 

Where the monarch’s smile and ruler’s words 
Breathed above the chaliced gold ? 

Say who is it now that waits 
At the “ hundred brazen gates V* 

Who is now the great High Priest, 

Pending o’er the carrion feast ? 

Who is now the reigning one, 

O’er the dust of Babylon ? 

It is the owl with doleful scream, 

Waking the jackal from his dream ; 

It is the raven black and sleek. 

With shining claw and sharpened beak ; 

It is the vulture sitting high 
In mockery of thrones gone by. 

Pilgrim, say, what dost thou meet 
In busy mart and crowded street ? 

There the smoke-brown sparrow sits, 

There the dingy martin flits. 

There the tribe from dove-house .coop, 

* Take their joyous morning swoop ; 

There the treasured singing pet. 

In his narrow cage is set, 

Welcoming the beams that come 
Upon his gilded prison-home. 
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Wearied pilgrim, thou hast march'd 
O'er the desert dry anti parch'd. 

Where no little Hower is seen. 

No denr-drop cold, no oasis green. 

What BBw'st thou there ? the ostrich fast 
Sa Arab steed or northern blast. 

And the stately pelican 
Wondering at intrusive man. 

Pilgrim, say, who was it show’d 
A ready pathway to (he Alp ? 

Who was it crossed your lonely rodd. 

From the valley to the scalp ? 

Tiled and timid friends had failed. 

Resting in the hut below. 

But your bold heart still was hailed 
By the eagle and crow. 

Pilgrim, uhen you sought the clime 
Of the myrtle, palm, and lime. 

Where the diamond loves to hide. 

Jostling rubies by its side, 

Siiy. v cre not the brightest gle ims 
l)re,.ktfig on youi dazzled eye 
From th< thousand glancing beams 
Pouic 111 feathered blazonry ? 

Pilgrim, h ist thou seen the spot. 

Where thi winged forms come not ^ 

Manner ! matin *r I thou niay'st go 
Far as the strongest wind can blow. 

But much thoul't tell when thou comest back 
Of the sea running high 'md the sky gro.ving blacky 
Of the mast that went with a lending crash, 

Ot the lee-shorc seen by the lightning*s flush 

And never sliult thou foiget to speak 

Of the white gull's erv and the petrel's shriek. 

Por out on the ocean, leugi away, 

Gladly skimmeth the bod*nir flock. 

The btorrn-fire bui ns, but what care they > 

'Tis the season of joy aid the time for play 
M'hen the thunder-peal and the breaker's spray 
Are bursting and boiling aiound the rock. 

Lovers linger in the vale 

While the twilight gnthers round. 

With a fear lest mortal ear 

Should listen to the whisper'd sound. 

They would have no peering eye 
While they tell the secret tale. 

Not a spy may venture nigh. 

Save the gentle nightingale. 

Swinging on the nearest bough 
He may witness every vow. 

Perch’d upon the tree close by. 

He may note each trembling sigh ; 

Favoured bird, oh thou hast heard 
Many a soft and mystic word, 

^^ile the night-breeze scarcely stirr’d. 

And the atgrs were in the sky. 

U p in the morning, while the dew 
Is splashing in crystals o’er him, 
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The ploa^hman hies to the upland rise* 

But the lark is thrre before him. 
lie sings while the team is yoked to the share, 

He sings when the mist is going. 

He sings when the noon- tide south is fair. 

He sings when the west is glowing. 

Now his pinions are spread o’er the peasant’s head. 
Now he drops in the furrow behind him. 

Oh the lark is a merry and constant mate, 

Without favour or fear to bind him. 


Beautiful biids ! how the school-boy remembers 
The w’urblePs that chorused the holiday tune, 

The robin that chirp’d in the frosty Decembers, 

The blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June, — 
That school-boy remembers his holiday ramble, 

When he pull’d every blossom of palm he could see. 

When his Anger w’as raised as he stopped in the bramble 
With Hark ! there’s the cuckoo, how close he must b«*.” 


Beautiful birds I we’ve encircled thy names 
With the fairest of fruit a and the fiereest of flames. 

We paint War with his eagle and Peace with her dove. 
With the red bolt of Death and the olive of Love ; 

The fountain of Friendship is never complete 
Till ye coo o’er its waters, so sparkling and sweet ; 
And w'hrre is the hand that would dare to divide 
Even Wisdom’s grave self from the owl by her side ? 


Beautiful creatuies of freedom and light, 

Oh where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft, glossy coats, 

Swelling your bosoms and rutfliog your throats. 

Oh ! i would not ask as the old ditties sing, 

To be happy as sand-boy” or “ happy as king,” 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me declare, 

** I’m as happy as all the wild biids in the air.” 

I will tell them to find me a grave when 1 die 
Where no marble will shut out the glorious sky ; 

Let them give me a tomb where the daisy will bloom. 

Where the moon will shine down and the leveret pass by ; 

But be sure there’s a tree stretching out high and wide, 

Wheie the linnet, the thrush, and the woodlark may hide. 

For the truest and purest of requiems heard 
Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful bird. 

Eliza Cook. 

J^ew Monthly for November.'] 


EARLY DAYS. 

How oft, beneath the shadows dim, 

1 sat beside the fountain’s brim. 

Watching the wildwood flowers which there 
Breathed their sweet perfume to the air. 
And saw each dew-bent blossom shine 
With something of a light divine ! 

How oft I watch'd with thoughtful 63^6 
The clouds that slowly wandered by. 

Amid an atmosphere of blue. 

With pearl, and rose, and amber hue ; 

And felt, as thus they went abroad, 

'They were the messengers of God 1 
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THE BUSHRANGERS OF AUSTRALIA. 

DiniiNO tlif year 1840, as I was idling away the sultry afternoon of a 
Svdney euinmcr clay, I wab rather rudely interrupted by the boisterous eii- 
trance Of un old acc|uaiiitaTiCP, who had just come down from the Buthuist 
(liKiric‘1 Nviih lim wool. William Beattie Alexander was from the part of 
England in uliich 1 firtt opened my eyes upon the highway of life. He 
had, h(»\M*vei, been two yeais in the colony before me. * * * It so 
happened, that at this ])artic'ular period I was labouring under great men- 
tal depref^sion, cau«>cd l)y the news of the melancholy death of a beloved 
lelative in my far-off fat hei land. * 

1 was not by any means pleased at having my melancholy reverie so 
ludely broken in upon; and after the fii>t warm greetings had passed, I 
iidnnned Alexander of the sexeie dispensation under which I was labour- 
ing. He attem[)ted to laugh it off ; but iny manner was so serious, that 
he \ciy soon took Ins leave. He came and sat with me, however, an hour 
or two every inoriiing during his stay in town, lie gave me a pressing 
invitation to ride ii]) with him. and try the effect of country air. I was 
unwilling to attcii'iit it , but at lust I was persuaded to give it a trial as I 
would, at any rate '^ee something of the country and of bush-life. He cut 
down bis stay to a \eeV, on purpose to get me away ; and one fine Mon- 
day inoining vve set out on hor^-tbaek, bound for Bathurst. 

In an a.ssemblagc of several hundred persons on Bathurst plains, the 
eye of the ino^t caieful ob'-eiver would search in vain for a sour or diasa- 
tibfied look. Eveiv one 1 lat goes abroad app-'ars to enter, with his whole 
he.irt and soul, into the ^cenc. The xoung men career along on horseback 
with all the grace for which tlu Australiane are veina»kable. It is a 
life replete with fiecdinn. The Austialian carritN, in his tall, light, ele- 
gant person, and wild spuikling eve, the noble and independent air of one 
who cares not a stiuw iui any one on earth. The only dread that the mo'^t 
timid entertain, is of the wiM bands of busbrangei*' which, in former 
times, inspiud terror, and spread luiii and despolidtiun over whole dl!^- 
tricts. At one tune, those bcinds of blood thirsty marauders kept the 
whole country in u st<ite of the most fcveM^h alarm; but, of late years, 
they have ncuily disappeared. A few stray runaway a-«signed scivants 
will, how’cver, sometimes, even at the present day, join together, and 
start on their cruel work of robbery and murder ; although their career is 
but very temporary ; the moment the existence of such a band becomes 
known, the settlers of the district, fully alive to the necessity of checking 
the thing at first, rise simultaneously, and attack the desperadoes. A good 
deal of blood flows at times when the bushrangers make un obstinate 
defence ; and the battle will sometimes continue until every one of the 
rufliaiis fall. It was my fate to come in contact with one of these hands 
during my residence ut Alexander’s station. 

^NiXfiat gentleman’s station was on the banks of a small creek, in rather a 
retired part of the Bathurst district. The hut was inferior to most of those 
around ; although, when compared with the huts on many stations in the 
newer districts, it would have been looked upon as superior in style. It 
was built of lx?avy slaVs, and made secure against wind and weather by a 
thick coating of clay and mud. It had a division across ; and the inner 
room was occupied as^ a bed-room. The outer apartment was without any 
furniture whatever, except a lumbering deal table, and about half-a-dozen 
sawn logs, which answered in place of chairs. A huge chimney in the 
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bnck, built of rough stone and clay, sent a perpetual stream of heat through 
the place, which sent a stranger asleep in ten minutes, at the usual com- 
putation. There was no floor ; but the earth was trodden down to a hard 
consistency, and was no bad substitute for a deal floor. 

Al)(>ut three weeks, after I had been domesticated on Alexander's station 
I was Mirpri^ed to see my host return one forenoon at full speed, and, with 
a look of the greatest con-ternation, give orders to have the windows of 
the hut barricaded, and the doors secured. He informed me that he had 
been a few mile^ down the creek, where he had received information of a 
paity of bu^hrangers that had been robbing and murdering at more than 
twenty stations ; an(l ms the ruffians were but two or three miles ofl’, it was 
mo*t likely we should be favoured with a visit from them that very evening, 
lie was determined to give them a warm reception, and defend his hut to 
tlie last extremity. lie put it in my power, however, to escape on horse- 
brick in a dir-ection contrary to that by which the band were approaching. 
I'liis, however. I would not hear of. I am far from entertainmg an over- 
weening conceit of my own courage ; yet, upon an emergency, I can 
“ stand file” as well a< another ; and, at any rate, am above such a mean 
act as leaving a fiieiid in a situation of danger. 

A sejmt was stationed outside to give notice of the approach of the hush- 
rangers ijie instiiiit lliey should appear. We cut up several de»d boards 
into equal lengths, and secured the windows inside. A heavy bar was 
made as a double 'oeurity for the door, as Alexander expected the bush- 
rangers would bui-t the lock. All the fire-arms about the station were 
looked out and juit in proper trim, ammunition and cartridges were pre- 
])ared, tlie scout was recalled, and the door firmly secured. There were 
three of Us in tlie hut ; Alexander, the hut-keeper, and myself. We ex- 
pected eveiy moment to hear the tread of the bushrangers' horses as they 
came up the hill ; but wc were disappointed. Hour after hour passed slowly 
awa\ , and we heard not a sound. It begun to get dark ; and as we had 
not tfi.''ted anytliing since the dawn of day, wejiarlook of some cold mutton 
and bread. Not a word was spoken ; the length ot time we had waited 
for the attack had made us both nervous. Ten, twelve o'clock pas.sed 
awav, and \et they came not. Alexander now began to suppose the 
bushrangers had taken some other route, and that our station had escaped 
their notice. About one we went to bed. All was quiet during the night. 
Morning dawned as u>ual ; and as Alexander was now confident that the 
l)U‘'hrangers had taken a contrary direction, the door was opened, and we 
sat comfortably down to breakfast. Hardly, however, had we been seated 
at the table, when the hut-keeper, who was oat^idc, rushed in, crying — 
** theie they come !” Alexandci started to the door ; and, sure enough, he 
''‘‘held five men mounted on horseback and heavily armed, riding up the 
.11 at lull speed. He had just time to shut the door, and make all secure, 
/hen they came up. 

There were three of us in the hut; but the hut-keeper was hn aimed. 
I had a doable- ban elled fuwlin<;-piece, and Alexander had his rifie. The 
party halted at the door; and the voice of one, who appeared to be the 
leader, roared — ** Halloo, within there ! Who lives here ? Speak.*' We an- 
swered not a word. The whole party dismounted; and having tied their 
horses to a fence, proceeded to try the door. §o well had Alexander 
secured it, however, that, although the lock burst in five minutes, it with- 
stood all fuither efforts ; and, with dreadful oat. is, the ruffians gave the 
attempt up in despair. If you have any wish to live,” cried the leader. 
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** you had better surrender, and open the door ; for we are certain to get 
in, and we will blow out the brains of every man of you.” We did not 
speak. They now approached the windows; and, having smashed the 
glass, began to lialter down the deal boards inside. It was with a beat- 
ing heart that we saw them give way. The lowermost board loosened, 
and at la«t fell in with a heavy crash. Alexander was kneeling in the 
corner of the room ; and the moment the board fell in he discharged his 
piece straiijht through the opening. I reserved my fire to protect the 

breach while he reloaded. The leader roared out, “ You , you shall 

suffer severely for that. Set fire to the hut at once,”^he continued to his 
coadjutors ; ** surround it with arms presented, and shoot them as they rush 
out.” All wu'a quiet now for some minutes, when the leader again spoke. 
*• You arc acting u very foolish part,” he said ; " you are exasperating 
us, and hiini'ini; \our fate on your own heads. We only want money 
and arm**, and you shall have one more chance for your life. Come out 
at once, and we will not h inn you ” Alexander began to perceive that 
this was the most piiident step; and he answered him. being the first 
word whicli had been spoken on our pait, “ that if he would prorni«e not 
to harm any of the p irtv, he would undo the door.” The promise was 
given ; and Alcx«‘ ider left his corner to go towards the door, r As he 
passed the opeiiiu. in the window a ball whizzed past him, glazing his 
arm in its progress. Enraged at such a flagrant breach of faith Alexan- 
der sat down 111 sullen sileiK’e, and i (used to give anv reply to the further 
questions of the bushrangers. A heavy pile of wood was placed against 
the door; and every pr parution made for .<«moking us out. “ You had 
better come out at once,” again cried the leader, as he set about kindling 
the fire; “for you will be burned alive in twenty minutes.” — “lam 
afraid,” Haul Alexander. “ \ on did not keep any faith with me last time, 
and 1 will notliust you.” — “If vou come out now,” replied the bush- 
ranger, “ 1 pass you iny word of honour that no harm shall apppioach 
you ; and you stav theie to certain death.” It was Imt too true : our sole 
chance whs how to suriender. We delivered our arms over to the leader 
through the opening in the window; and in lUshed the whole body, 
having snia^lied the barricade to atoms with one or two stiokes of their 
heavy batteiiiig-ram. 

“Down on vour knee**, and beg for y<»ur life. You will not ; then 
take this,” cried the most feiocious ruffian, discharging a pistol at the head 
of poor Alexander, which wounded him m the cheek. We both sank 
down. For niy part 1 made mv luiiid up for death ; as for Alexander, 
the blood flowed copiously fiom the wound m his face, which, added to 
his otherwise ghastly countenance, increa-ed the teiioi of the scene. 

“ Now,” said the leader, vou have but one chance for your life ; I 
promised to save it. If you act honestly with us, 1 mean to do so. We 
want money ; and a«» we are well aware there is money here, deliver it up, 
and we Will do you no faithor harm.” I re|>lied, that we imd little money ; 
but all that w’e hud he was welcome to. “ Produce then, at once,” 
replied the ruffian ulieady niimtioned, “ without any of your fine minc- 
ing lady-mis&> sjieecluis,” continued he, in a ihi’eateiiing manner, present- 
ing ins piece %t my head, wdiich, by the way, was upon full cock. 

All the nuinev in t^e place did not exceed five pounds, and some odd 
silver. The bushrangers had expected a richer booty ; and were in a pas- 
sion at being disappointed in their expectations. “ You are concealing 
your money,” said the leader. “ You had better produce it at once, as I 
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will shoot you if you do not.*’ The whole of the fiv'e now presented their 
guns, on full cock, at our heads : the finger of each was upon the trigger. 
It was a fearful sight ; the least stumble on their part would have sent one 
or both of us into eternity. 

We know you are concealing the money in the house from us,” said the 
leader. ** Now, I will count over three times, and at the third, if you do 
not produce it, we fire. Once, twice the fingers of each fumbled about 
the lock. I bowed ray head to die. “ Good bye, Alexander,” 1 exclaimed. 
“ Farewell.” he said. “ God bless you !” 

Alexander,” sai^ the leader, “ are not you from the county of ?” 

** 1 am, indeed.” said poor Alexander. And the very thoughts of the 
blue hills, yellow corn-fields, and clear rapid streams of the home of his 
early days, made a tear start. I saw it, and was ready to weep for very 
sympathy. The thousfhts of old times and old friends, of a dear father 
and beloved mother, over whom the grass of the churchyard grew ; of 
many kind-hearted friends, whom I might not now behold in this world, 
made an unconscious sii^h escape from a breast where grief had already 
been making havoc. That question saved our lives. ** Pooh !” said he ; 
“ I am from your county, and will not see you hurt ; so give up your money, 
and be friends.” “ But, Captain,” continued the savage-looking monster 
already mentioned, “ the other ; we had better shoot him at once.” 

O I for God’s sake, do not touch him. Captain ; he is from your county 
likewise,” cried Alexander. “ Let him alone,” said the Captain, giving 
his worthy subordinate an equivocal look. “ If you harm either, look out.” 
And he touched his own gun in a significant manner. 

The Captain required each of us to take an awful oath, that we had no 
more money in the house ; and likewise, that we would not bear arms 
against them, lie then took our watches and gold rings ; but upon 
iny soliciting to be allowed to retain my ring, which was of inconsiderable 
value, he threw it at me, and jokingly said, ** You must not come it coun- 
tryman, over me too often.” We were now led outside, and closely 
watched ; while the bushrangers proceeded to partake of an excellent bie:ik - 
fast. They carried a few bottles of rum with them ; and the leader several 
times came out, glass in hand and drank to us both ; swore “ we were 

downright good fellows, and he wished us well for the sake of .” 

Strange ! that the ties of home uud country bind the heart most hardened 
in wickedness 1 By the account of others, this fellow had been the most 
ruthless and blood-thirsty of the band ; ordering his grim satellites to slay 
all before him ; yet to us he was even kind. Poor fellow ! wicked as he 
was, he met a quick and severe retribution for his deeds of blood. 

We had been about twenty minutes out of the hut, and were closely 
guarded by one of the band, who covered us with a double-barrelled gun ; 
but no farther insult was offered. The fun inside waxed furious, as the 
rum began to take effect. I observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and 
listen attentively. 1 also thought I heard a distant sound, like fhe mur- 
muring of the wind in the forest, or the rush of a body of horsemen at a 
great distance. By and by, the sound became distinct, and we could hear 
the tread of a large party approaching at full speed. Such was the con- 
fusion in the hut, that the bushrangers were nut aware oP their danger 
until their pursuers had come in sight ; but, under ar|y circumstances, 1 do 
not think they would have fled. The leader drew his men up abreast 
outside the hut, and, in this position, they awaited the pursuing party. 
On they came, iu full career; but, unfoitunately, they did not wait to form 
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into any regular order, but came up straggling like so many geese. The 
cotieequences might have been foreseen. When within ten yards from 
the hut, the bui&hrangers discharged four or five barrels straight in their 
faces. They wavered, and fairly faced to the right-about, and down the 
hill as fast as they could scamper. There was, in the rear of the party, a 
stiff, high-coloured old gentleman, a retired cavalry officer of distinguished 
merit, lie was mounted on a little pony, which was the reason he could 
not get to the front. He was indignant at the cowardly conduct of the 
front line, or moie correctly, front mob — for it could not be termed a line 
— and abused them as poltroons. Ashamed of theii; conduct, they halted 
at the bottom of the hill, and asked the old veteran to lead them on. He 
complied willingly, for it was to him a labour of love. He first commanded 
eight of the piuty to dismount, and, under cover of the forest, which, on 
one side, laii almost clo'^e to the hut. keep up a constant fire, so as to 
diveit the attention of the bushrangers from the party that was to make 
the attack in front. Tlie old wariior mounted a strong horse, and, 
unsheathing his long shining blade, proceeded to place his forces in regular 
order. There remained of the party twreUe horsemen. He divided them 
into two lines o^ six men, and took his own station in the middle of the 
front line. Onwards they came, slow and steady. The old scldiersat 
btifi* and upright m his saddle, looking neither to the light nor left. He 
had the look of a tliorough disciplinarian , and his cool courage animated 
his followers. When about fifty yaids* distance from the enemy, the par- 
ty of foot poured in a deadly fire. “ Forward, men,*' cried the veteran ; 
and discharging their | istols in the faces of the enemy, they were upon 
them in an instant. The horse of the old veteran was a young high-spirited 
animal ; and by the proper u^c of the curb and spur at the veiy moment of 
closing, he reared. Ex])ecling to be trodden down, the leader drew a pis- 
tol and presented it at the hoise's head. He had not time to fire, however ; 
the bright blade of the vcteian was seen to make a quick circle above his 
head, and the bushranger fell with a horrible ga»«-li in the forehead. The 
fall of the leader appeared to damp the courage of the others, and they re- 
treated to the hut. and pouied a most destructive fire upon their pursuers 
from the opening in the wdnclow. One or two of those in the front rank 
wei e wounded ; and the veteran drew his men aside, to be out of the reach 
of their fiic. 

During the time that what I have been i elating was going forward, we 
had leniaincd inactive. We had sworn not to bear arms against the bush- 
rangers, and we likewise were unarmed. Alexander was faint with loss of 
blood, from the wound he had received, and 1 had been endeavouring, for 
some time, to prevail upon one of the party to go in quest of a surgeon. 
In this, how^ever, I could not succeed : no one would leave the spot. What 
was to be done ? Alexander was not to die unaided, w'hile I was able to 
help him. I therefore gave the hut-keeper strict charge to attend him in 
my abselicc ; and seizing one of the horses, galloped off, about twenty miles 
down the creek, in quest of the nearest surgeon. I did not draw bridle until 
1 reached his station, and upon explaining the matter, and requesting his 
aid, I was beyond •measure chagrined to learn that the bushrangers had 
been with hitfi before, and made him swear nut to follow them. 1 argued 
with him for a length of time, and informed him that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, his oath was not binding. It was long before 1 
could convince him ; but such was my anxietv for my friend, that 1 would 
not go without him. He at length consented to accompany me with a very 
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bad grace. Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so faint with loss 
of blood as scarcely to be able to raise bis head. The surgeon, however, 
pronounced the wound^as by no means of a serious character ; and the only 
inconvenient consequence arising from it, would be a month or two of close 
confinement. The wound was dressed, and Alexander carried to a stock- 
keeper’s hut at some distance from the scene of action. 

The battle had continued to rage with unceasing fury. The besiegers 
attempted, once or twice, to take the hut by storm ; but such was the 
deadly fire opened upon them from the window, that even the old veteran 
who commanded, considered the loss of life too great, and gave over the 
attempt. Some were for placing a quantity of combustible matter against 
the wall of the hut, and, when the bushrangers issued forth, to escape 
destruction from the flames, shoot them, or take them prisoners. Others, 
again, looked upon this as too ruffianlike a method, and proposed a siege 
in due form. The veteran, however, would not yet give over the attempt 
to take the hut ; as he hoped, with a little more attention to tactics, to be 
able to subdue the stronghold. There happened to be a bullock-dray upon 
the station, and this was brought forward, and upset about thirty yards 
from the hut. This formed a secure shelter for half-a-dozen riflemen to 
hold thp bushrangers in check, while another party proceeded to knock in 
the heavy slabs of the hut. This was a work of both difficulty and danger ; 
the slabs were securely fastened, and presented a strong resistance to their 
efforts. At last, one of them gave way. and fell in. The report of a 
couple of fowling-pieces issued from the interior of the hut, and one or 
two of the besiegers were w’ounded. The task was now, however, less 
difficult ; and, one by one, the slabs fell in, until a breach was effected. 
The besiegers now attempted to enter ; but their progress was stopped by 
the bu&hrungers, who fought desperately. The veteran, however, cheered 
on his men ; and, one by one, the bushrangerb gave way, until a large 
party entered the hut. Even here they would not surrender, but continu- 
ed to figiit with sullen desperation. Few on either side hud swords, and 
the fight was determined by fire-arms. Tiic blood shed in the deadly 
contest was great, as the pistols were discharged in the faces of opponents. 
At last the bubhrangers were reduced to two, and they were secured by 
sheer force. They were borne down by numbers ; but such was their 
desperation that they resisted to the last ; and after every rag of clothing 
had been torn from their backs in the struggle, and they were totally naked. 
Thfcir faces streamed with blood, and were blackened with gunpowder. 
'J'hey neither spoke nor looked about them ; theirs was the calmness of 
desperation. Thus ended the most severe engagement of the kind upon 
record. Out of the five bushrangeis, three lay dead, and the remaining 
two were severely wounded. Two of the besiegers were killed ; and five, 
besides Alexander, wounded. 

The two bushrangers had their arms tied behind them, and were moun- 
ted upon the worst horses in the party. In this manner they wefe led off 
to the residence of the police magistrate. Their guilt was too apparent to 
afford the least hope of pardon : they did not ask it ; and, in a week after, 
buffered the extreme penalty which the law can inflicj:. 

The summary punishment which followed the marauders, htid the effect of 
deterring others fi om following their example. It wa^u losing game for any 
to have a day’s sport, — for those ruffians consider robbing and plundering to 
be sport, — at the expense of life ; and since that time until now, bushrang- 
ing has been a thing unknown in the Bathurst district . — TaiCs Magazine. 
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In one ui the narrow Afreets that have been annihilated by the widening of the 
Strand ami the opening of St. Martin’s church to the view of the public, stood 
a narrow, dark building, which from its external appearance giive no indication 
of the b\i‘'inc‘^s cairied on w'ithin it. In fact, the appearance was that of a pri- 
vate dwelling upon a very small scale ; for the one parlour- window and the door 
nearly filled up the whole of the frontage. In one of the panes of this window, 
and on the brass-plate below the brass knocker, was engraved and written 
Sampson Army Accoutrement Maker. 

The cxfernal ajijiearance of Sampson Dross was nearlj as dingy as the out- 
side of his mansion, and only a little less dingy than the inside of his parlour 
or shop, as it might be more appropriately named, for therein were exhibited 
the articles wherein he dealt. 

Sampson drove a very fair and very ])»*ofitable trade in the front of his man- 
sion, but the mc^t important portion of his emiiloyinent w^as carried on in the 
little back-i)!iih)ur. Thcie he passed tlu greater portion of his days, and there 
he made the greater jiortion of his money. lie was, in sooth, one of those kind 
and accommodating personages, who aie ready to Mi])])ly the ])eciiniary w'ants 
of his fellow-men, provided they came ready with title-deeds, or other valuable 
securities, ilc lei t inonej’— he lent it liberally too, if he could clear .*)()/. pei 
cent, by the loan W'iihout any risk. So eautious had Sain])son been throiiglioiit 
his long life, that except in one or two in'^tances when he had been o^'crreached 
by till* sons of Moset, he hud not made one mistake. 

'Ihe only luxury that Sain]»‘con Dro'-s indulged in, was a Sunday dinner at 
the shilling ordinary at the Mother Redcap’s at tlie foot of ilighgate Hill. It 
was an inexcusable expense some persons might say, but then he indulged in it 
as a set-ofi' for a doctor’s bill which he might have incurred had he not taken a 
little exercise on one of the seven clays of the week, 

Even ill exercise Dross w^as ciunoraical. He w'alkeil the three miles to his 
favourite tavein, as slow'ly as he could for fear the perspiration attendant on 
rapid motion should lender his linen useless for seven days’ wear, and made a 
long detour round shady lant's, and grass grounds, lest the sun should " take 
the bhim* out of” his bea\er-li!U, and the gra\el of the haid roads grind the 
soles of Ills hboes out before their legitimate time. 

He was not a ^ery welcome guest to the jiroinietor of the Mother Redcap, as 
he had great ])owers of eunsuinption. and had at least eighteen pennyworth foi 
his slulling. lie did not compensate for over-eating by even inoclcrate drinking, 
for he took but one tiinl of laiiidou particular porter — it w'as his e?itire drink — 
ami one halfpenny pipe, and he iie\er brought a bad-apjietited friend with him 
for “ the good of the house,” so that in reality the landlord wxas a loser by him. 

He W'as greeted with black looks both by the landlord and the w'aiters when- 
ever he made his niipearance and seated himself opjiosite the most substantial 
joint — hut what cared Sampson for that ? He jiaid his fifteen])ence for dinner 
and drink, and gave the waiter a jienny w'ith a great deni of ein])hasis. He 
jilaced it— the vulgar Lroirn — in the cringing creature’s hand with as much 
loi in and ceremony as if it had been a golden guinea. 

Both the landlord and his regular customers talked over the conduct of 
Samjison Dross very freely, and resolved to treat him in such a maimer as 
should dHve him to some other house. They made up their minds to offend 
him if necessary, but before doing so they resolved to pack the table, so that 
w'lien he eiitei ed the room the landlord might be able to tell him truly that 
there W’as no room for/n/n. This was effected by each of the regular diners 
bringing with Jiini a friend from London. The table w’as filled, nay, crammed 
to suffocation, when Samjison entered. Tlie landlord jiiit on a most polite and 
hypocritical face, and cTxjiressed his regret that it w’as impossible to accommo- 
date so regular a customer. A grin w’ent round — and then a titter expanding 
gradually into a loud laugh. 

Sampson scowled, put his very large umbrella, which he had been using as 
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an overgrown parasol, under his arm, slapped his hat forcibly on his head, and 
was about to quit the ordinary, when his eye fell upon one of the party, who 
was evidently endeavouring to shelter his diminutive person behind the stoutest 
man in the room. Simon Hughes — Simon Hughes !’* cried Sampson Dross ; 

1 must look out for another clerk. You must shortly be guilty of embezzle- 
ment, if you can spend a shilling and threepence at an ordinary out of six 
shillings a w'eek. Simon trembled but said nothing, Sampson Dross looked 
as black as midnight at him, and turned to leave the room ; before, however, 
he had reached the door, the whole company, at least all the regular diners, 
asked in suppressed tones — “ Who is he “ My employer (clerks never say 
7n aster ) — old Dross, the rich money lender,” replied Simon Hughes. “ I shall 
get the sack to-morrftw, depend upon it.” 

The landlord caught the name, and as ever}* body knew Sampson Dross by 
reputation, he rushed after the wealthy individual, and assured him that if he 
had known who he was he would have cleared the room of every one else rather^ 
than a ])lace should not have been found for him. Sampson Dross was indig- 
nant for u time ; but relented and took the president’s chair, which was given 
u]) to him without any hesitation. 

After this memorable Sunday, Dross was established as the regular president 
of the ordinary. A most lucky hit it proved for the landlord, as although the 
president was a dead loss to him by his consumptive and uniinbibable qualities, 
he was a source of gain to him by attracting many additional guests, who came 
to din(f with the wealthy Sampson Dross, as if they thought he would make all 
of them bis residuary legatees. 

Sainj)Hon was gratified by the attentions paid to him, but he did not show his 
gratitude by ordering in the president’s bowl, except on one occasion, when— it 
being his birthday — he “ stood” a five shillings’- worth of punch, having agreed 
with the landlord privately to pay him four shillings and sixpence for it. In 
the very middle of the bowl, just as the money-lender’s heart was exjianding 
either at its owner’s unwonted generosity, or the unwonted liquor, Simon 
llugln's, looking paler than a pale man might be thought capable of looking, 
bustled up to him and frankly told him, “ Missus was dead — seized with an 
uiiper-jilexy.” The punch-ladle fell from Sampson’s hand, and he seized his 
clerk by the collar of his coat, whispering to him — “ Did you send for a doctor ?” 

“ No— no, sir,” said Simon, “ she was past that.” “ Then 1 can afford another 
bowl,” said Sampson. Sit down, Simon — sit down, and partake. It is paid 
for, and must be drunk.” When the bowl was finished, Samjison Dross walked 
calmly back to London, followed by his clerk. He was rather sorry that he had 
lost his wife, hut very glad that he had escaped a doctor’s bill. As to the funeral 
expenses, he resolved they should not amount to much, and the little to which he 
intended they should amount, he })ut down in his mind as a set-off against her 
eating, drinking, and clothing if she had lived. 

It was not until the corpse was interred in a style bordering closely on the 
economic parochial, that Sampson found out that his loss was a more serious 
one than he had calculated upon. He discovered that it was necessary to hire 
a person to supply his wife’s place. He tried two or three charwomen, but they 
robbed him and wanted gin and porter two or three times a day. lie hired an 
old woman who had been house-keeper in a tradesman’s family, but “ she never 
dined off any tiling but a hot joint daily, and did not admire mutton-chops. 
She liked her tea, too, remarkably strong and green.” 

Poor Sampson was sadly put to it. He did not know what to do. Tie was 
afraid to marry egain lest he should be deceived in the character of the lady, * 
who might possibly spend more money in one year than she brought him for 
her dowery. He drojiped all thoughts of a Mrs. Dros^ No. 2, and resolved to 
consult his family (who lived far north, and with whom he Imd had but little 
communication since he had left his home as a mere child), and find out some 
female connected with him by relationship, to whom a home would be consider- 
ed as a compensation for her services. He put his resolution into force, and 
was delighted to hear that his eldest sister, widowed and dependant on her 
parents for a scanty support, would be glad to avail herself of the offer. 
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Mrs. Lascelles, the sister of Sampson Dross, was the widow of a country 
Hurf^eon, a man of f(ood family and considerable practice. He might have 
realized a large income, but he had a failing — ^he loved the turf and a game at 
piquet. 'I’he consequence was, that what he won by physicing he lost by 
gambling, and being unable to meet his liabilities upon tne great St. Leger, 
went home and took quanf, svff, of Prussic acid. His creditors seized every 
tiling, even the gilt Galen’s Jiead over the door, leaving the widow penniless, 
and fortunately childless. 

When Mrs. Lascelles arrived in town, and was conveyed with her luggage in 
a hackney-coach to the gloomy residence of her brother, she was quite amazed 
to see so mean and filthy a dwelling. She did not express her surprise, but 
resolved to alter its apiiearance as speedily as possible. Tlie clothes and style 
of her niece astonished her almost as much as the foulness of her abode ; for 
the girl, now growing up into a woman, was clad but little better than her 
peighhour’s daughter at the chandler’s shop, and her manners were of the 
worst description, resembling those of an uneducated chambermaid. 

Mrs. Lascelles knew that her brother was what is termed a man well to do 
in the world,” but she did not know that he was notoriously one of the wealth- 
iest men in town, until the drudge whom she employed to rid the house of 
some of its filth, revealed the secret to her. 

As soon as his s ster had asceriained that the information she had received 
might be credited, s!'c determined to effect an entire revolution in the miser’s 
affairs and mode of < 'dng. It required a considerable degree of tact to intro- 
duce the subject, and i<i carry out her designs ; but when a clever woman, and 
one who knows some hi Me ot the world, sets seriously about managing a man, 
she is sure to succeed at Ust. 

Mrs. Lascelles first succeeded in making her brother own to her the extent 
of his riches. She in the nevt pLu c, by pointing out to him the neglected state 
of his daughter’s education, ^irevailed on him to send her to a first-rate school. 
Lastly, by assailing his vanity thror.gh his pocket, and showing him how pro- 
fitable a thing associating with the great and fashionable might be made, in- 
duced him to take a large mansion in St. Jaines’s-square, to furnish it fashion- 
ably, and to hire a suitable establishment. The old house of business was 
retained, and Simon Hughes allowed to occupy it with an advanced salary, 
which he richly deserved, as he had spent all his life in Mr. Dross’s service, 
and had served him faithfully. 

The miser sighed as he sat in his well-furnished dining-room and saw two 
servants standing, one behind his own chair, and another behind his sister’s. 
He sighed more deeply as he sank down in his down bed, and gazed on its 
rich chintz furniture ; tut he ])ositively groaned when he saw the preparations 
that had been made to entertain a few of his city friends, merchants of acknow- 
ledged respectability, lie shuddered as he saw his butler tender champagne to 
his guests — champagne that had cost him eight shillings a-bottle — him who 
had grudged the sixpence demanded for a glass of gin-and-water at the Mother 
Red Cap. It almost choked him as he drank it. When after dinner the table 
was supplied with clarets of the finest flavour, and his guests emptied bottle 
after bottle — for wine was drunk in those days, and by that class of persons — 
he thought he was completely ruined ; but as soon as he retired with his friends 
to the drawing-room, and one after another of them sought to gain his private 
ear, and asked for a loan, offering him more favourable terms than he had ever 
succeeded getting during business hours at his obscure shop, he began to 
think that the outlay on dinners and wines was judicious, and acknowledged 
that his sister was right in the plan of proceeding which she had laid down for 
him. He was as avaricious and miserly as ever, but he felt less reluctance at 
spending one hl^ndred pounds on an entertainment at his mansion than he had 
done in paying for his dinner at the one shilling ordinary at the foot of High- 
gate-hill, because he kifew that the profits were all in favour of the enlarged 
expenditure. 

It required but a few months to place Sampson Dross in a position in society 
which he never dreamed of attaining. What will not gold effect ? The proud 
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and mif^hty of the land thought it not only not a disgrace, but an honour, to be 
on the dining list of a low-born, half-educated money-lender. The dinners and 
evening parties in St. James’s-square were duly and daily chronicled in the 
fashionable journals of the day. Sampson Dross could not take a drive 
into the park with his sister without seeing the fact recorded on the following 
morning. 

As long as the season lasted Sampson Dross lived in a whirl of pleasure, for 
he was battered and fawned upon by all the needy great ones, and made money 
almost faster than he could tell it. When London was empty, and his cus- 
tomers sought their country-seats as they called them, though many of them 
were mortgaged nearly to their full value to the money-lender, Sampson began 
to feel himself dull.^ lie missed his dinner-})arties, and the fun and wit that 
used to be heard around his table. He could not sit quietly down with the 
quiet Mrs. Lascelles to a quiet dinner. He had been used to excitement and 
he required excitement. He tried the plan of inviting the few of his city friends 
whose occupations detained them in and about town. It would not do. The 
attempt was a dead failure. They came and ate and drank , they talked too ; 
but it was not the talk which he had lately been in the habit of hearing. It was 
all about business, and anticipated failures from dabbling in sugars and coffees, 
and speculating in rises or falls. All this would have been very interesting to 
him a few short months before, but now it was all fiat, stale, and unprofitable. 
He was astonished at the change in himself, and could not account for his wish- 
ing to hear the lively talk of scandal, the playful personal attack, the ready 
repartee, ^ind the sparkling pun or jest, in preference to the more useful and 
solid conversation in which he used to delight and profit by. 

Sam])son sat and wondered over his vapid- drinking Lafitte how his great 
acquaintances — I was nearly calling them friends — amused themselves in the 
country. He was soon able to ascertain, for one of his best customers. Lord 
Dumbledore, who wanted a litte “ ready” to carry on the war, invited him and 
his sister to spend a week with him at Dambledore-house, a delightful residence 
in Sussex. Thither Sampson repaired, and went shooting, though he could 
not fire for blinking ; fishing, though he ran the hooks into his fingers instead 
of the worm ; played at billiards, though he had been unused to that sort of 
pocketing ; and rode to races and danced at assize and country balls, though 
he knew neither the names, weights, and colours of the riders of the horsesj^ 
nor the names, weights and families of his partner in the dance. 

He was delighted with all this however, and determined to have a countiy- 
house of his own. On his return to town he looked over his deeds and writ- 
ings until he discovered the title-deeds of an estate that he thought would suit 
him. He went down to see it, and knowing that the supposed owner of it was 
very needy — indeed “ hard up,” as he termed it, he foreclosed immediately, 
and by the help ofa" little advance” was put into immediate possession of 
a fine estate, not very far from the hospitable mansion of his friend Lord Dum- 
bledore. He took the furniture at a valuation, and retained most of the servants. 
He even purchased the hounds though he could not ride over a broomstick, be- 
cause Mrs. Lascelles advised him to do so as an additional string to the bow 
with which he meant to bring down his quarries. 

The reader will be so good as to imagine Mr. Sampson Dross so successful 
in all his speculations that in the course of a few years he was dubbed a baronet, 
and took his seat in the House of Commons as member for the borqugh which 
adjoined his estate. This borough was in the hands of the principal attorney, 
who handed it over to Sir Sampson for a pretty considerable consideration — * 
not a mere say two thousand.” Sir Sampson voted with the government, and 
thereby ensured early information of events which enabled him to go bull or 
bear” on the exchange, to the detriment and injury of those Who had not the 
means of acquiring such early information as he had. 

But to the more important person in this little sketch. Miss Isabella Dross 
was thoroughly finished off at the finishing school. She returned home at the 
age of nineteen full of accomplishments and high hopes. Her mistress and her 
schoolfellows had not failed to impress her with proper notions of her enviable 
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position in society. She was rather good-looking than otherwise ; of a pretty 
out petite figure. She dressed well, danced well, and she played and sang very 
prettily, and could throw a dash of French and Italian into her talk, which 
enlivened it exceedingly. But had all these accomplishments been wanting ; 
had she been as ugly as — any ugly lady of the reader’s acquaintance ; had she 
been short and puflTy, or tall and scraggy ; nay, had she been born with a pig’s 
countenance, what would it have mattered to the only child of Sir Sampson 
Dross — the heiress of millions ? 

Mrs. Lascelles was greatly pleased with the manners and appearances of her 
niece, and the way in which she bore her blushing honours when first introduc- 
ed into society. She pronounced her perfect when she observed the very 
lady-likc manner in which she ascended and descended the^ steps of the carriage. 
She would nut, ]ierhaps, have been surprised at her doing it so very genteelly, 
had she known that an old chariot was kejit in the retired gardens of the finish- 
ing school for the purpose of teaching the young ladies so necessary a branch of 
female education, 'riiey practised mounting and dismounting for a quarter of 
an hour every morning before hreakfabt. 

Soon after Isabella’s introduction to the world the mansion in St. James’s- 
sqiiarc was crowded from morning until night. Before his daughter came out 
Sir Sampson was \ isited only by gentlemen, eX'CC])! upon state occasions, when 
he gave a liall or a private concert. Now it was besieged by ladies — especially 
by nioLiiers who ha(- sons fit for matrimony. Even young ladies were anxious 
to be upon inliinate o rms wuh the great match of the day, for they anticipated 
very gay doings, and hoped to catch some one of the suitors that<vvould be 
found flitting around ilie lieiress. Tli^y knew that though she would have 
many adorers she could only have one husbaud. and that a rejected addresser is 
very likely to “ jiop the qi.estion” to some other lady who may be thrown in 
his way, just to show the lady who has rejected him that he is not an object of 
aversion to the whole sex. 

Among the most attentive of the friends of Sir Sampson were the Dumble- 
dores, were, ffles ei fls. llis lordship had a heavy account against him 
in Sir Sampson’s liooks, and he had a son, the Honourable Mr. Tirnpkinson 
Bumblebee, whom he wished to use as a sponge m wiping out the figures, by 
making linn the husband of Isabella, and the inheritor of the ill-gotten gains of 
her papa. In this object he was nobly seconded by liis noble son and his noble 
family, who looked upon it as the only means of retrieving their squandered 
fortunes, and saving the small remnant that they could still call their own. Both 
Mrs. Lascelles and IVipa Dross clearly saw through their manueuvrmg, but they 
saw It with very different feelings. 

The aunt would have wished to see her niece marry any one of respectability, 
even a commoner, who was deserving of her, and who sought her not for her 
money only ; the newly-created baronet xvished to see his daughter a lady of 
title, and thought that young Bumblebee would serve to make her such as well 
as any one else. Moreover, Sir Sampson really liked Lord Dumbledore, and 
felt grateful to him for having put him in the right road to get his baronetcy ; 
and lie thought it more than jirobable that the immense wealth which the future 
lord would be possessed of on his father’s decease, would enable him to convert 
his lady into a duchess. 

What were Isabella’s feelings on the subject ? She liked Lady Dumbledore 
much, for /the was a goodnatured, lovable person. She liked the girls tolerably, 
but she really hated Mr. Bumblebee, and showed her detestation of him as 
openly’ as she had the counage to do. She liked the father very little better than 
she did the son ; though he showed her every attention m his power, which was 
a trouble that the suitor.did not think fit, or worth his while, to take. 

My lady readers will probably wish to lenrii what sort of a being Mr. Timp- 
kinson Bumblebee was. and their wish shall be gratified. Let them listen to 
the following dialogue : 

** Dupesby, my fine fellow!” said Mr. Tirnpkinson to his friend, a tall, hand- 
some man. with verv black hair and eyes, and exceedingly correct in dress. 
** Du|>esby, this is a bore, isn’t it 
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“ What is a bore, Timpky ?’* inquired his friend, who used the ahort for 
Timpkinson adopted by all his intimates. 

" Don't you know, then, that my governor has ordered me to do the amiable 
with Sir Sampson’s daughter ?” 

“ I have heard that he expects you to marry her.” 

Oh, that’s nothing,” said the honourable ; ” I am ready and willing ; but 
that is not all he ex])ects.” 

“ Indeed !” replied his friend ; “ does he expect you to give up Signora 
Schnappes and your book upon the Derby ?” 

“ No, not exactly that — ” 

“ The billiard-table. j)erhaps, at which you beat us all ?” 

“ No, no, not thrft.*^ 

“ Well, then, I cannot possibly imagine the object or end of his expectations, 
for those are the only things you are capable of doing,” said Dupesby, looking 
his friend calmly in the face. 

“ No — not the only things, Dupesby. I can fence tolerably well and can set- 
to a little — at least Jackson says so.” 

“ A little, certainly ; but what are you expected to do ?” 

" To be abominably attentive to my lady that is to be — to dance, to talk to 
her, and — and in short, to be very attentive — to behave as a perfect gentleman 
before marriage — ain’t it a bore ?” 

“ I shotild think not,” replied Dupesby. If I were any body I would do 
my best to cut jmii out ; but you know I am nobody — a mere straw cast by 
chance in' the stream of society, to carried wherever the whirlings of the 
current choose to toss me.” 

“ 4’hoiigh you have no legal governor, Dupesby, you are a clever fellow, and 
make an infinity of tin in some way or another.” 

“ I do my best to earn enough to live upon, and owe no man a shilling.” 

“ I wish J could say so — 1 owe a great deal,” said Timpkinson, sighing as he 
poured out a large glass of champagne, and tossed it olF. ” If it was not for my 
debts and my governor's extravagance, I would see Sir Sampson’s daughter at 
York before J would tie myself up yet.” 

“ Well, 1 wish I had your chance, that is all. I think Miss Isabella Dross a 
very nice person, and with one-eighth of her fortune 1 would soon be as rich as 
the baronet.” 

“ I don’t doubt it. You are a clever fellow, and would soon turn hundreds 
into thousands. I never could think and scheme as you do — at school I got — ” 

“ Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verseb.” 

” And at college I got — ” 

“ Expelled for bribing the college banker to get you a prize essay written by 
a poor bible-clerk, and jmssing it ort’as your own.” 

” Yes, exactly ; and in the guards 1 nearly got — ” 

” ('ashiered for being too lazy to appear upon parade now and then.” 

“ How could 1 lielj) it r” inquired Timpky ; “ you know I was at Epsom one 
day, at Jackson’s rooms on the second, and was engaged to finish the rubber 
match with the billiard-inariier at the tables iii Jermyn-street on the third.” 

” All of which might have been done easily enough with a little management,” 
said Mr. Dujiesby. “ Hut now, as to your wealtliy^bride — you must not give 
way to your indolence in that quarter, or you will lose her. Recollect, she is 
surrounded by suitors, and who will not fail to draw her attention to ypur neg- 
lect of her.” 

It is a bore. I do not want to lose her, for we want her tin, and yet 1 can- 
rot play the constant lover.” 

Cannot you do it by deputy r” inquired' Dupesby. • 

. ” A capital notion ; but whom shall 1 get to do deputy, eh ?” 

” I \rill be your deputy for a few thousands,” said Dupesby, looking fixedly 
atid earnestly on his friend. 

*• Will you, then you shall. I’ll stump up handsome when we’re spliced — 
but, eh ? I don’t know ; you are a handsome fellow, and might put in a word 
for yourself.” 

VOL. II., NO. Xll. 
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** fioDoor— you kiiow---Tuni^--hoDOiir ! Betides Toa« tliough not quite 
upon eo lerqe or eo dark a acafe, are lunch admired dt tke women. Tnoee 
cttriiim aubuni locks, and those dashing blue eyes, have done execution before 

" WeU, that’s true enough — but somehow you dark feUowe, with great coarse 
irliiskers, get the better of us.” 

" What, jealous, Tinroky ?” 

” Jealous ! oh no! Come, that’s rather too good ; and to prove it, I will in- 
troduce you to-night, and you shall do the ^reeable/or me to the great heiress.” 

Mr. DuMsby agreed, playfully warning his friend Timpky, that if the lady 
showed a deciaed preference for the deputy, he would run off with her. 

As Mr. Bumblebee did not think it likely that any lAdfmth tin, as he called 
pioney, would marry a mere adventurer — the natural son of some great unknown, 
in preferent-e to a good-looking young man of good family and some reputation, 
as a lady and time-killer, he smiled very good-humouredly, and offered to bet 
** five to one such an event never came off.” Mr. Dupesby booked the bet 
” in loonies” but Ilropky only smiled the more good-naturedly. 

The intr(jduction was effected on the same evening, after a pleasant little 
dinner at Signora Schnappe’s lodgings — ^and within three weeks of that memo- 
rable evening, Miss Isabella Dross was privately married to the handsome and 
scheming Mr. Dupesby. A note to his friend 'Dmpky ran thus : “ Dear Timp- 
ky, — I will trouble yeu for five ponies — Isabella is mine. Yours truly, Staf- 
ford Dupbsdy.” ‘ 

Mr. Timpkinson Bumblebee was in the Post of the following morning 
amongst the list of the departed — not from this life — ^but from London for Paris. 

1 must beg my reader to fancy himself in St. James’ square, about eleven 
o’clock of the day of the marriage. 

** Mrs. Lascelles, madam,” said Sir Sampson, laying down the newspaper in 
which he had been reading the city article and the gazette only, ” I am going 
into the city. 1 have a presentiiftent that something will happen to-day which 
will very much astonish me.” 

” Why do you think so ?” inquired his sister. 

** 1 dreamed last night a very uncomfortable dream. 1 thougnt a favourite 
speculation of mine had turned out a dead failure, and that somehow or another 
Isabella was the cause of it. It was the utter ruin of the Grand Junction 
Banking Company.” 

** Pooh — nonsense. Sir Sampson ; put no faith in dreams. What should 
your daughter have to do with junction companies ?” 

I cannot tell ; but 1 dreamed the same dream three times. But where is 
my mrl ? 1 have not seen her this morning.” 

”^or 1,” said Mrs. Lascelles; ” she breakfasted in her own room, 1 suppose, 
for we were very late last night.” 

** It was a most delightful party, and I do not wonder at people staying late. 
That Mr. Dupesby who, by the by, is a very clever fellow, seemed very attentive 
to Isahells, while that foolish fellow, her future husband. Bumblebee, paid her 
no sort of attention whatever.” 

** It is a great pity,” said Mrs. Lascelles, ” that Mr. Dupesby is not the heir 
to the peerage instead of his friend. He is a most charming person, and 1 am 
sure Isabella likes him ktter than the inanimate, selfish puppy whom you 
have selected for her.” 

” She may like him as much as she pleases, provided she marries the other. 
I have set my heart upon the match, and come what will, nothing shall prevent 
its being made.” 

” Many a slip between the cup and the Up,” said Mrs. Lascelles, smiling. 

** Not in this case, madam — ^not in this case. Nothing can, nothing sAall occur 
to frustrate mv plans,” said the baronet, laying his hand violently on the loo-table. 
Scarcely bad ne mad<f this rash asserrion, when the door was gently opened, 
and Mr. Duiiesby, with IsabeOa leaning on his arm, entered Uie room. Hie 


peademan looked proudly and victoriouuy at the papa and aunt, while the lady 
hdd down her head and gased stedfiwtly on the carpet. Mrs. LasceUes, froni 
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Ihat instinct belonging of natural ri^t to the fair aez, ftlt aaanred that the cou* 

g le before her were man and wife. Ihe baronet felt ^at something was wrong* 
ut he could not tell what. Hie blood retired from the extremities of his per^ 
son to his heart ; his face was pale ; his hands shook, and his voice trembled as 
he said, ** £h ? — ^what — ^what is the matter 

Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Dupesby, my dear sir,” said the gentloir 
man. 

** Dear father, dear aunt — ^forgive me — I am married.” 

" Eh ? — what ?” said the father. 

" How ? — married ?” screamed the aunt. 

*' Married this morning, by hcence, in St. James* church, and here is the 
certificate,” said the bfidegroom. 

” 1 would have asked your consent,” said the ‘ mourning bride,* weepings 
but 1 knew it would be useless ; you were so bgat upon my marrying that dis- 
agreeable Bumblebee.” 

” Swindled by all that’s rascally f” shouted the baronet. 

” Most imprudent, to say the least of it,” said his sister. 

Isabella threw herself upon her knees before her father, but he spumed her 
from him, and was about to curse her, when Mr. Dupesby stepped up to him 
and whispered something in his ear. 

What It was that was whispered was never known precisely ; the only word 
that was heard distinctly, was junction,” The consequence was that the ba- 
ronet Idft the room with the bridegroom, and returned in about half an hour, 
and placed his daughter in her husband’s arms, bidding God bless her. Lord 
Dumbledore urintered in Naples. 

Four years passed over tlie heads of the bride and bridegroom in comparative 
happiness. They lived principally at the estate in Sussex, whence the latter went 
now and then to assist his father in earring out some bold plans of his sug- 
^stinff. These schemes had prospered beyond their warmest expectations ; but 
Dupesby had talents for planning — Sir Sampson caution and habits of business 
for carrying those plans out. Death, however, which knocks at the door of ther 
rich as well as the poor man, gave a double rat-tat at the mansion in St. James*- 
square. Ibe baronet could not say ” not at home.” He was buried by the 
Banting of his day in great splendour, at the private chapel of the estate which 
he had purchased for his country residence. 

Mrs. Lascelles still resided with her niece, for Mr. Dupesby liked her much, 
and thought her a s^e and valuable companion for his wife, from whom he was 
now frequently absent, engaged in winding up the affairs of his father-in-law, 
and in forming plans to add to what was already too much for him to manage 
comfortably. 

In an evil hour he expressed his intention openly in the Stock Exchange to 
ruin a great capitalist, who had thwarted him in one of his schemes, by taking a 
government contract, of which he had made sure, ” I will ruin him !” cried he. 

” Ah ! ah !” laughed the successful Israelite,** there is two as can play at dat game.” 

As the subject was openly talked of, it excited a great deal ofinterest,i^ beta 
were laid to a large amount, the odds being greatly in favour of Dupesby. The 
Jews, however, combined together against Dupesby, who was too proud of his 
own abilities to ask or take advice. The result was, that he was rmned past all 
redemption. He relied upon information, which he beheved to be accurate, but 
which had been furnished at great expense and through untraceable channek 
by the enemy — risked more than his all to crush his foe, and lost it. ifiladness 
followed — madness, curable only by death, which speedily relieved him of hk 
sufferings. And what became of Isabella and her aunt f 
It was fortunate for her that she had a woAian of strong mind with her during 
the short but severe illness of her husband, or she would have sunk under the 
blow. When his body was placed in the tomb beside her father’s IsabeUa turn- 
ed to her aunt, who h^ had a long interview with the lawyers, ^d inquired 
what was to be done. ** We must go forth into the world, my child, and seek 
a living as we best may, for we have nothing kft to depend upon. We are worse 
than beggars, for the assets, large as they are, will not cover the debts. We 
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must leave this house immediately, and where to ^o I know not, save to my 
brother’s home, and he is scarcely able to maintain his own wife and children. 
Fortunate it is however that you are childless, though you have often murmured 
against Providence for not having blessed you with an heir to all your wealth." 

** Fortunate, indeed !” said Isabella, " but I will never murmur more. For 
myself 1 can su])rait to any thing ; but to see my children starving round me, I 
could not endure it. Would that I had but one friend left to aid me!” Scarce- 
ly had Isabella uttered this wish, when a servant told her that a gentleman wished 
to see her. She bid him enter. It was Simon Hughes, Sir Sampson Dross's 
first clerk. He came to ofler a home for a short time to the child of his former 
patron. He had bought the army accoutrement business from his master, and 
had been so far successful as to have been able to supporl and educate a large 
family on tiie profits of it. 

Isabella, with her aunt, rcmqvcd to her former home, and afterwards being as- 
sisted by Simon with a small loan, they set up a school in tlie country. They 
succeeded heyoiul their hojies, but their success was not ladling. 

The scadet fever, in its worst form, broke out m the sihool. Mrs. Lascelles 
was the first victim to its violence. Several of the chibben died. All sickened, 
and the sjiof was as it were taboood ever afte'wanK. After much struggling in 
diderent scenes, wearied with grief and adversity, the Heiress found rest in the 
Widowb’ Almshou'C . — New Monthfy Magazine for November. 

ZILLAH— THE ONLY CHILD. 

Various are the lessons that may be learned from what we happen to witness 
in our daily walks, Jo) and sorrow, toil and lu.Yiiry, meet the eye in rapid 
succession, as we travel ‘*e the streets of a great city. Scarcely has the sprightly 
maiden of sixteen summers gladdened our path, than it is o’ershadowed by the 
lonely widow in her garb of uo. The exhilarating effect of the rosy face and 
springing step of a merry child, is suddenly checked by the sight of the white 
hair and stooping gait ot an aged man. The \\e«iry labourer and the gay man 
of fashion, the lowly mendicant and the high-born dame, may be seen side by 
side ; all pa«s on their way, some to scenes of plc.ibure, others to those of misery. 
But amidht the different objects whi»-h buggest serious reflections in the mind 
of an observant pedcNlrian, few afford a wider field for contemplation than the 
frequent removals which we cannot fail to notice as we go through the several 
quarters of the metropolis, 'J’he upholsterer’s cart, laden with costly furniture, 
and the humble truck which bears away the homely chattels of the working-man. 
have each a history connected with them. Happiness is not always packed up 
with the magnificence of the former; nor is discontent the invariable coinjianion 
of the latter. Such were my thoughts one day when walking through one of 
the fine squares of London many years ago. A handsome house attracted my 
attention, from the circunibtance of there being a large wagon at the door; and 
between the windows of the ground-floor were printed notices, announcing that 
in a few days there would be a sale. An air of sadness wavS visible on the coun- 
tenances of the domestics, as they moved to and fro with different pieces of 
furniture, which they deposited in the wagon; and as I stood for a moment 
reading the printed notice, I heard one of them say, “ No, no, Will, that's not 
to go — it is to be sold. Master couldn’t bear to see it.” I looked hastily round, 
and beheld a pretty little table — such as the French call a bonheur du jour — sur- 
mounted by a small bookcase, opening with glass doors, which were lined with 
green silk. Now, I do not consider that it is necessary for a writer to slate how 
he acquires his information, or collects his stories. These are the secrets of his 
art ; and having premised this, I shall siuiplv relate the history of the little work- 
table, or rather of its owner, the beautiful Zillah. 

She w'as an only diild, and, as may be supposed, a beloved one. Reared in 
the midst of luxury, her every wish anticipated and gratified, she grew up 
without the slightest idea of the necessity of practising self-control. She was 
genero'ug and affectionate, intelligent and accomplished, and her sweet counte- 
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nance often proved an excuse in the eyes of indulgent friends for her wayward^ 
ness and self-mil. Sometimes when Zillah proposed some wild scheme^ her 
gentle mother would venture to remonstrate, but had not firmness to resist the 
playful embrace and merry laugh of her idolised daughter ; so that the latter in- 
variably succeeded in obtaining the fulfilment of her wishes, were they ever so 
extravagant. Zillah had attained her eighteenth year, and several suitors had 
abjured to her hand. Her jiarents did not attempt to control her choice, until 
they discovered that it had been decided in favour of an individual, whom they 
had frequently met in society, and whose disjiosition and principles were, in 
tlieir ojiimon, ill calculated to insure her hujipinesb. 

For the first tunc the indulged Zillah met with opposition from her father and 
mother, and licr loucr was forbidden tlieir house. Irritated by this unusual, 
and, in her e‘>tiinalion, harsh exercise of parental authority, the inconsiderate 
self-willed girl sccietly left her home, and those who had so tenderly cherished 
her from the hour she fust saw the light, and contracted a hasty marriage with 
one of whom she knew but little. Before her ilcjiartiire, she placed in the work- 
table above-mentioned a short letter to her paients, informing them of the step 
she was about to take, and her determination to become the wife of Mr — — . 

When the news of Zillah’s flight was communicated to her luolher, she was 
struck with grief and alarm, and for some time remained w'eeping over the little 
bonheur du jour with the letter in her hand. She w'as found in this attitude by 
her husband, w'hose indignation overpowered his paternal affection, and he de- 
clared ‘that no entreaties should ever make him hold any intercourse with his 
ungrateful child. For two long years he kept his resolution, and resisted tlie 
tears and pleadings of his and at length forbade any one to mention 

Zillah’s name in liis jireseuce. Indeed the sight of anything which had belonged 
to her caused such violent paroxysms of anger, that it was alarming to witness 
them. The afflicted mother was tberefore coinjiellcd to conceal the deep sorrow 
which was undermining her health, for hhe durst not sjieak of the cause of her 
grief. She knew that her liusbaiid mournefl in secret also, although bis sterner 
nature would not allow him to confess it ; and bhe still cherished the hope, that 
by patiently yielding to his commands, he would in time consent to a reconcilia- 
tion with their unhappy child. 

At last some friends of the family persuaded the distressed parents to remove 
from their house in town, and reside in the country, trusting that a complete 
change of scene might be of service. It was at this juncture that the removal 
of the furniture, described at the commencement of ibis tale, took place ; and 
it will now he understood by the reader why the little work-table was to be sold. 

But it is tune to sjieak of its once happy jiossessor, immediately after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to Paris, and, for some months, the 
young couple appeared to be free from all care, and to be devoted to each other. 
Zillah 's allection was true and disinterested ; she had proved this, at tiie ex- 
pense of every dutiful feeling towards her parents ; but, alas ! that affection was 
unworthily bestowed. 

Mr. — was proud of liis youthful wife’s grace and beauty, but his heart 
was too much absorbed by avarice, to lore any human being, lie knew she 
was an only child, and reputed to be a great heiress. Seeing that she was art- 
less and generous, he wrought upon her noble nature, by representing that his 
want of an adequate fortune was the sole cause of her parents* opposition to their 
union. If Zillah had not been blinded by a misplaced afiection, she would in- 
stantly have repelled such an unjust assertion, for she must have knowfii that her 
father and mother were incapable of placing any mere worldly advantages in com- 
petition with her happiness. Alas ! she was destined soon to discover that their 
reasons for refusing to sanction her marriage were but too just, and that she 
had been deceived by empty professions of love; for when her Jiusband found 
that his wife’s wealthy parents persevered in refusing to hold the slightest com- 
munication with her — that letters, soliciting pai'don, were returned unopened — 
and that the fortune he had imagined she would inherit was made over to a 
distant branch of the family, his conduct towards her completely changed. 
Then the unhappy Zdlah began to experience the most cruel neglect from the 
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oiuyr Dong to whom ihe had a right to look up for protection and tenderness : 
ttheni she was left alone for hours* to weep over her filial disobedience ; and 
Udien l^r husband found her beautiful countenance pale and akered from the 
eCTects of grief* he would coldly turn away* without uttering a word of con- 
•olarion $ or else he would upbraid her for making bis home miserable. 

It was in the second year of this most unfortunate marriage, and Zillah was 
sitting beside the little bed of her infant child, thinking of her once happy 
home* of her indulgent father and gentle mother, when the clocks of ^the gay 
city* striking the hour of midnight, recalled her wandering thoughts. She 
rose*^ and opening the window, looked out into the street, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of her husband, who had been absent, as usual, for many hoi^rs. All 
was still ; the moon shed a clear placid light on every obj-ect. Zdlah fixed her 
tearful eyes on the beautiful orb, and thought of the mansions of the blest. 
She prayed for strength to bear her sorows, and humbled herself before Him 
who looks upon the lowly and the contrite with tender compassion. 

At length the sound of carriage wheels met the ear of the anxious wife, and 
she soon perceived a hackney coach at the end of the street. As it approached, 
her heart beat violently, an indefinable sensation of fear suddenly assailed her. 
The vehicle stopped at the large porte cochere of the house, and the porter was 
summoned to open the gate. Ziilah hastily closed the window, and wsuted tre- 
mulously for the atiival of her husband, whom she now heard slowly ascending 
the stairs. When be entered the room, she was alarmed at the exj>re66ion of his 
countenance. His c\ds were sunken, and his face deadly pale. It was evident 
that he was ill. “ You are suffering, dear Richard,” exclaimed Zillah denderly, 
for at that moment all tLe affectionate emotions of her young heart, which he had 
so often slighted and rejected, returned. “ O tell me what is the matter 

am ill, ZiUah,” replied he in a hollow voice, and talung her small hand, 
he pressed it against his burnint; forehead. 

“We will have advice instantly,” cried she, and immediately despatched the 
porter for a physician, who speedi’y arrived, and pronounced the patient to be 
labouring under the distressing symptoms of a low fever. 

For many a long day and weary night did Zillah watch by the sick-bed of her 
husband, nursing him with the most tender care, and forgetting all his past un* 
kindness at the sight of his sufferings. Ilis malady terminated fatally, and poor 
Zillah was left a widow, in a foreign land, and without friends; for peculiar 
circumstances had prevented the young couple from forming any acquaintances 
in Paris, who might have been useful to them. The only drop of comfort in 
the youthful widow’s cup of sorrow was the reflection, that her husband had ap- 
preciated her affectionate attentions, and had asked her forgiveness for the 
troubles his selfishness had brought upon her. 

Zillah mourned for her departed husband with the deepest sorrow, for she had 
loved him with all the disinterested tenderness of a woman’s heart. She recall- 
ed the days when she first knew him, when he had gained her youthful affections 
by bis apparent devotedness to her, and his promises of unc^ngeable regard. 
Ail these recollections were attended with painful thoughts of her parents, and 
of the desolate condition of herself and infant daughter ; and it was only by 
resorting to the hipest of all sources of consolation, that she was enabled to 
support ner heavy afflictions. 

In order to obtain medical assistance, and to defray the funeral expenses* 
^Sillah had (through the instrumentality of a worthy nurse, who had sometimes 
■hared hef long watchings) disposed or all the valuables she possessed, and she 
vas now nearly penniless. It was with a breaking heart that she once more sat 
down to write to her father. Alas ! the letter was returned to her through the 
post office ! marked as it was by the ensigns of wo, it bad not been opened by 
her parents. I^is circumstance almost overwhelmed her, and she gazed on her 
innocent child in an agony of grief. In ^e hope that her father would relent* 
md tend her some pecuniary aid* the affiicted widow had suffered the rent of 
Mr apartments to accumulate* and the proprietress was now impatient for pay- 
nmt- She sent for her* however* and implored her to wait a little longer, 
me woman reluctantly consented to wait for her money* but she told the an- 
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happy Zillihj moat decidedly, that she mutt quit the haute on the following d^. 
The morning came and ZiUab packed up the few articlet the potsetted, which 
principally consisted of her baby’s clotnes, for she had been compelled to part 
adth most of her own, and having locked the small trunk, the mted herself unon 
it, and burst into tears. Those tears were such as angels rejoice to see, for they 
were shed by a sincere penitent. After a while, the desolate widow drew firom 
her pocket a little bible, the gift of her beloved mother. She opened the sacred 
volume, and falling on her knees, read some of the blessed promises which 
abound in its inspired nages. Strengthened and comforted, she remained for 
ipome time in her hiimole attitude, her face buried in her hands. When she rose, 
she perceived the proprietress of the house standing gazing upon her. 

The woman had entered the apartment with the view of hastening the dgw** 
ture of her poor lodger, but was diverted from her purpose by the sight of the 
widow on her knees. The timid glance which responded to her astonished gase 
touched the heart of the landlady, and she said in a gentle tone, “ You are well, 
madame, 1 hope ?** 

Zillah thanked her for the inquiry, and added, pointing at the same time txh 

wards the bed, “ As soon as my child awakes, I will go ; but ” And here 

her voice failed her, for she knew not whither she should direct her steps. 

The landlady turned away, and, for once, forgot her rigid maxims in her 
sympathy for the beautiful and patient ci'eatui e b^efore her. At last she said, 
** Have you no friends, madame, in England, to whom you could write and 
state your situation ? If you have, and would like to occupy a small room in 
another part of my house, you are welcome to stay here until you get an answer.” 

What a load seemed to be removed from poor 'Zillah’s mind by this proposal t 
Gladly was it accepted, though just then she knew not to whom to write. 

And now, madame,” resumed the landlady, seating herself with an air of 
protection and good humour, ** it strikes me that you might employ your talents, 
and so gain a little money.” 

** 1 should bo glad to ao so,” replied Zillah, ” but in what manner ?” 

Give lessons in your own language, and in music,” returned the proprie- 
tress ; ” even royal folks have so employed themselves, before now, in foreign 
parts.” 

” 1 am most willing,” said Zillah ; and it was then agreed that the widow 
should remove immediately to the small room, and that the landlady should 
endeavour to procure some pupils for her. 

Zillah now felt a cheerfulness of spirit to which she had been long a stranger. 
She took possession of her new abode with a grateful heart, and occupied herself 
in arranging the humble furniture in the most commodious way, and in forming 
plans for the profitable employment of her time. One day, as she was dressing 
her little girl, singing all the while a simple English air, in order to amuse the 
sprightly child, the porter of the house knocked at the door of the modest apart- 
ment. The widow opened it, and the man put a letter into her hand, saying, 
” Forty sous, madame, if you please.” 

” Forty sous for a letter ! it must be from England,” thought the agitated 
Zillah, and then she remembered that she had scarcely so much as that sum. 
The porter marked the expression of the widow’s countenance ; he was a kind- 
hearted old mar, and he said rapidly, Madame need not pay for it now ; it is 
of no consequence, and 1 am in a great hurry.” 

He then ran down stairs as briskly as a youth of twenty, and his heart was 
as light too. He ” would sooner lose three times the sum,” he said lib his wife, 
** than give a moment’s pain to such a sweet young lady.” And, to the credit 
of his spouse be it recorded, she quite agreed with him. 

But we must leave the good-natured porters, and return to poor Zillah. With 
a trembling hand she opened the letter. It was from*her mother’s cousin, an 
aged lady, to whom the afflicted widow had written immediately after her hua- 
band’s death : by some accident Shllah’s letter had wandered out of its coune, 
and thus the answer also had been delayed. Zillah had long abandoned aU hope 
of hearing from this venerable relative, and feared she was dead ; for she rek 
sure that her appeal for succour would not have been left unnoticed, if it had 
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vMhed tlie hands of Her cousin. The letter wHicH she noir pMmsed proved hoir 
justly she had appreciated the kind old lady’s disposition, for it ms full of tender 
eind soothing expressions, and contained a remittance of fifty pounds, with an 
earnest recommendation to Zillah to return to England immediately, and take 
Up her abode at the house of her benevolent cousin. 

Zillsdi thought her heart would burst, from the effect of sudden joy, and . 
she was obliged to put the letter aside for a few moments, and speiw to her 
child, in order to recover herself. At length a flood of tears came to her relief. 
As she now listened to the sound of approaching footsteps, how different were 
her sensations to what they would have been an hour before I Then she would 
have dreaded lest the landlady had repented of her permission for her to remain 
in the house, and a thousand other vague fears would hd^e taken possession of 
her sensitive mind. But now she wished to see the proprietress, to tell her the 
good news, to thank her for her kindness, for Zillah quite forgot that she had 
met with anything else from her. It was, then, with an elastic step and smiling 
face that she answered the summons at the door of her humble chamber ; but 
instead of the landlady, she was greeted by a little sprightly lass, the good por- 
ter’s daughter, who presented to Zillah a covered cup, saying, as she did so, 
** Maman begs madame will take a little chocolate ; it is very good, and maman 
has just made it on purpose for madame.” 

A bright drop rested for a moment on the long dark eyelashes of the young 
widow, and then it leU on the extended hand of the little French maiden as she 
held the cup towards her. The child possessed all the tact of her nation, and 
took no notice of this ^‘vidence of some strong feeling, but began to oaress the 
infant whom Zillah held in her arms. Ah, how pretty she is, madame,” said 
tjie good-natured mrl ; ** what sweet blue eyes she has I” Zillah smiled through 
her tears, and said, Thank you my little Angehque ; and pray, tell your mother 
that 1 am much obliged to her, and that I accept her kind offering with pleasure.” 

” But madame must take it diiectly, while it is quite hot,” replied the child, 

" dr it will not be so nice.” So saying, she was hastily descending the stairs, when 
ZUlah called her back, and begged that she would request the landlady to come 
to speak to her as soon as convenient. 

When Angehque re-entered hor mother’s lodge, and had delivered the mes- 
sages intrusted to her, she added, ‘^The lady shed tears, maman, when she took 
the cup out of my hand.” 

Did she ?” said the portress. Poor young creature, she has heard of some 
fresh troubles, perhaps, in that letter; but run, tell madame that she is wanted up 
stairs.” The landlady soon presented herself, and Zillah communicated to her the 
pleasing change in her affairs. The intelligence was received with great satis- 
xactioQ ; and, to do her justice, it was not merely the mospect of obtaining the 
payment of the money owing to herself that produced this emotion. She was 
really and truly pleased that Zillah was thus reUeyed from her troubles — for she 
thought only of pecuniary ones — and she apologised for the harshness she had 
formerly been guilty of quite as much from a sense of regret as from that of 
shame. 

We must pass over the details of Zillah’s movements, and hasten her return 
to her native land. Before leaving Paris, however, she had the pleasure of tes- 
thying her gratitude to the worthy porter and his wife for their sympathy in her 
hour of need. Tlie poor people shed tears as they bade her adieu, and Angdique 
waved her handkerchief until she could no longer see the carriage. 

Travelling was not so expeditious in those times as it is now, and many days 
elapsed before Zillah and her little Ellen found themselves in London. It was 
late in the evening when they arrived at their cousin Mildred’s residence. The 
old lady left her seat at the drawing-room window, where she had been watching 
for them, andehastenea down stairs to receive the widow and her child. No 
words were spoken by either party, but they clasped each other in their arms, 
and wept. At last Mrs. Mildred disengaged herseu from Zillah, and turned to- 
wards EUen, who, attracted by the Ughts and hustle, was laughing and clapping 
her little hands. ** She is a beauty 1” exclaimed cousin Mildrcd, taking the 
inenry infant from the servant who hdd her. ” Hush,” said Zilli^ ; ** do not 



Bay tliat ; she may underatand you^ yamg aa »» and that would be dan^jiN 
ooa** The Iktle sirl latched again more merrily ihan before^ and hid her roey ‘ 
face on her eooa couBin’s shoulder. The old lady smiled aiFectlcniatdy» ana 
caressed the child with great tenderness. 

Oh, how sweetly the voice of her kinswoman fell upon the ear of Ziflah J and 
the sight of her fetherless child thus folded in her arms, added to her joy. But 
Mrs. Mildred had yet much to accomplish. She had determined, as far as ^ 
lay in her power, to complete the work of peace which she had commenoadL 
Taking the arm of the trembling ZiUah beneath her own, ehe led her to tbe 
drawing-room, where she made her partake of some refreshment, aootl;^ ber 
all the time with words of affection and encouragement, and answering her 
questions respecting* her parents with tender cau&n. Zillah was too much 
excited to perceive the restrrint in her good cousin’s manner when speaking on 
the latter point ; and her inquiries followed each other too rapidly to enable her 
to receive direct answers to all, so that in the confusion of her thoughts, she 
only recollected that her father and mother had left London, and were settled 
in the country. 

Fatigued with her journey, she was glad to retire to rest early, and her bene* 
volent kinswoman reserved any further communications until the next day. 

The morning dawned, and Zillah arose refreshed and strengthened ; but her 
heart yearned towards her parents, and she repeated the prayer she had so often 
offered to heaven, that she might be permitted to see them once again, and that 
their iChger might be changed for forgiveness. Mrs. Mildred entered her room 
while she* was dressing, and after an interchange of affectionate inquiries, they 
descended together to breakfast. Tlie social meal being over, they repaired to 
the library, which communicated with the drawing-room by folding-doors. Hie 
kind old lady placed Zillah on the sofa, and tiding her hand tenderly, as she 
eat down beside her, said, ** My love, 1 have an object to accomplish, m which 
you must assist me.” The young widow fixed her eyes anxiously on Mrs. 
Mildred, and replied, that an^hing which she could do to prove her gratithde 
to so beloved a mend would indeed afford her great happiness. 

” Well, my dear,” returned her cousin, aU that wiU he required is a little 
patience and calmness. Listen, then, to what 1 have to say, and do not inter- 
rupt me , since, for reasons which 1 will explain by and hv, we have hut a short 
time for conversation. I told you, my beloved Zillah, that your ppents wme 
gone to reside in the country. Several months had elapsed since their departure 
from town, when I received your letter from Paris ; ana after I had answered it, 

I could not rest without making a great effort to induce your father to consent 
to a reconciliation with you.” 

It was a deed worthy of an angel,” exclaimed Zillah in a voice trembling 
from emotion. 

” Hush, my love ! time presses But last night your poor spirits were unequal 
to hear what I have to tell. 1 knew it was useless to write to your fadier, for 
had he seen your name in the letter, he would have refused to read it ; so I took post 
horses, and went in person to plead your cause. Your mother was not at home, hut 
I was welcomed most kindly by your father, who probably thought my visit was 
the result of one of the caprices of an old woman. 1 was anxious not to excite 
my cousin, hut I thought it advisable to disclose the obj^ of my sudden appw- 
ance at once, trusting to Providence for success. Taking 1^ hand in mine, 
then— just as I hold yours now dear Zillah— 1 said, ^ Cousin she is a widqw, in dis- 
tress, in a foreign land.’ 1 felt your father’s hand tremble, and looking into hk 
face, saw that it was pale as a marble statue. 1 then ventured to contmoe in a * 
low voice, * Forgive her, cousin ; she is penitent.* 

** Yon spoke truth I” exclaimed Zillah passionately. ^God knows I am peni- 
tent r 

Mrs. Mildred proceeded : 1 waited for your father to speak, and at last Ike 

hard struggle betwee^atemal love and long-indulged anger terminated. 
former triumphed. He rushed from the room, whilst lopd sobs burst firom to 
breast I heard his groans as he paced tbe apartment above. Do not speak/* 
added the kind narrator, as she saw riiat Zillmi was agmn gdng to gjtra ultar- 
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«llee to her feelings. We have no time ; here, love, take a little wine ; you 
look hunt.’* This was true. Poor Zillah could scarcely support herself. At 
last she said, ** Go on, dear kind friend.^^ 

** I must now be brief,” resumed Mrs. Mildred ; ” suffice it to say, that your 
father forgave you, my dear cousin ; your mother had long ago done so ; and 
when they both found that 1 had already sent to beg you would return immedi- 
ately to your native land, their joy was great. Yoiur gentle mother seemed to 
gain new life from the idea of seeing you and your infant ; for, by degrees, 1 
told them idl about you. And now, my love, tell me, do you feel equal to a 
meeting with those dear parents from whom you have been so long separated V* 

”Oh yes !” said Zillan weeping. " Oh, how I wish they were here !” Just 
then a carriage drove up to the house ; but Mrs. Mildred desired Zillah to remain 
quietly where she was, as she had given orders that they should not be disturbed, 
lliere was however, a sound of feet on the stairs, and the old lady seemed 
agitated. The door of the adjoining room was opened, and some persons en- 
tered. Zillah was so absorbed, however, in her own feelings, that although she 
heard these movements, she was, as it were, unconscious of them. Mrs. Mild- 
red kissed her forehead, and then, saying that she would return in a few minutes, 
left the library. 

The widow retttatned for a short space still engrossed by her own thoughts. 
At last a voice, proceeding from the drawing-room j||||tled her. The tones 
were those she had heard in her childhood ; they weiflRr mother’s gentle ac- 
cents ! Transfixed to the spot, Zillah sto^ in the middle of the room — her 
hands pressed against her beating heart, and her beautiful head bent forward 
in the attitude oflistening. Thus was hhe found by Mrs. Mildred, who entered, 
leading the little Kllen by the hand. The child ran to her ihotlier, and caught 
hold of her robe with her tiny fingers. This action recalled Zillah to herself ; 
and taking up the astoniahea infant, she cried, Cousin, they are there ! Oh, 
let me see them ! My child will pleed for me.” 

** You shall see them, dearest Zillah,” said the benevolent old lady, opening 
the folding doors, and the parents and child were soon in each other’s arms. 

Forgiveness and penitence marked that meeting, and sorrow was soothed by 
the voice of affection. Tears fell abundantly, but they consoled and relieved 
the heart. The little Ellen was caressed in her tarn, and her young mother 
smiled through her tears, when she hi.nLrd her own beloved parents express their 
admiration of her infantine beauty. But with these joyous teelmgs sad recollec- 
tions were mingled. Zillah thought of her husband, whom she had so much 
loved, and for whoso sake she had suffered so severely. She could have wished 
that he, too, had been spared to acknowledge his errors to her ])arentB, and to 
receive their {lardon. These beloved relatives guessed the thoughts which were 
passing through iier mind, and they spoke indulgently of the dead, avoiding all 
allusions to his errors. Mrs. Mildred had retired from the affecting scene, and 
was weeping for joy in the next room. Her heart was all kindness, and her 
feelings as unsophisticated as those of a child. She was now summoned to 
)oin those who owed their present happiness to her. It was soon settled that 
cousin Mildred’s society was essential to their future comfort, and that they 
never could be separated from her. A few weeks, therefore, after this happy 
meeting, the whole family went into the country, where they passed the remain- 
der of their days in peace, Zillah devoting herself to the comfort of her beloved 
pai^nts ipid cousin, and thus endeavouring to atone for the many sorrows of 
which she had been the cause. — Chambers* Journal, 

Anotrsk Avkial. — M r. Monck Mason is exhibiting, at Willis's Rooms, a large 
model of % Balloon propeljed by maohinery. The balloon is supported in the air by the 
ordinary means^of hydrogen gas ; the propelling power is the Archimedean screw, 
worked, in the model, by a spring wheel ; and the balloon can be made to ascend or 
descend, to a limited extent, by raising or lowering an attached rudder. The contri- 
vance is ingmious, and the experiments were successful. As it is not offered as a mo- 
del of an aerial locomotive by wbicb road and railway travelling are to be superseded, we 
aft not called on to point out those inherent defects which would prove insurmountable 
^MneUs to any such practioal application of it.— AfAdtsmin, Dec. 2. 
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NOTICES 0 F N E W WORKS. 

T7ie Birthrightj and other Tales. By Mrs. Gobr. 

Mrs. Gore may justly be ranked as one of the most brilliant and talented 
writers of the day. Her previous well-earned reputation led us to expert much 
from the announcement of a new novel from her pen, and in that expectatioa 
we assuredly have not been disappointed. The Birthright we deem the most 
finished of her productions. In almost every point, it is a masterly performance^ 
It is a tale of exceeding power compressed within the compass of a volume ; 
yet, withal, so beautifbUy rounded and complete as to be capable of pleasing 
the most fastidious, and gratifying those who may be most prone to excitement. 
Our authoress is pre-eminently the painter of aristocratic life and manners. 
Though some of her tales contain true and affecting representations of humble 
life, yet this does not seem the atmosphere in which she breathes freely. She 
loves a high element, and moves through it with a grace peculiarly her own. 
She deals chiefiy with character, and has nitherto considered plot a secondary 
matter. Her materials for incident are drawn from veritable life — ^but life so 
far idealised that, whi le it rests on the basis of reality, it still satisfies the most 
ardent imagination. some of her great predecessors, whose simplicity 

of manner seemed to tBr its rise from nature, her’s is that of a high art. She 
is a poiferful as well as a pohshed writer. One gift she possesses beyond most 
of her coittemporaries in the field of fiction — it is that of compression ; a con- 
sciousness of power makes her sparing of language ; she looks to thoug^hts 
rather than to words, and ^eems nothing daunted at breaking through the im- 
memorial custom of allowing three volumes at least to a fashionable novel. 
Had she lived with the Smiths and the Monta.gubs and the sentimental and 
sickly scribblers of a former age, she would have made sad havoc among them ; 
the Minerva Press’’ would have been paralysed by her influence, and she 
might have had cause to rongratulate herself if she escaped being smothered 
under the voluminous piles of six-volume romances heaped upon her by the 
hands oi those horror-stneken devotees of wordy nonsense. Her personages 
are by no means sentimentahsts. She cannot exaggerate — this in an author is 
an inestimable quality. She is little of a colourist — she looks more to form than 
to drapery. If, as we have said, in her delineations the ideal is manifested, it 
so nearly approaches the confines of reality that it is at once taken for truth. 
J udging from the present volume alone, without reference to her other works, 
we deem her second to no writer of her class. Her characters are each con- 
sistent, clear, and well-defined; they are the faithful representatives of their 
respective kinds — yet still preserving their individuality intact. Possessing such 
powers, we cannot but wish that her moral perceptions should be well regulated 
and acute, and that her courage should equal her sensibility — ^nor are our 
wishes left iingratified. Though she walks in lofty places, she moves straight- 
forward, steadily, courageously; she never falters in her determination; 
wherever she finds evil she exposes it, and the faintest traces of virtue are 
neither neglected nor reckoned unworthy of consideration. This gives a heal- 
thy hue to her philosophy, and in a great measure ensures her successful cha- 
racterization. Amid her least attractive or darkest pictures there are gleams of 
sunshine— the aristocratic and well-bred Mary Stanley could discern tenement 
and merit in plain Mr. Everard Sparks — and the stem and proudly vindictive 
father of the unfortunate Mary could kneel at his departed daughter’s feet, 
and beg the melancholy consolation of placing her remains among the tombs of 
her highborn ancestors. A fine genius not onl^ knows,»but feels, that in spite 
of aU artificial distinctions the heart of humanitv is one ; that *it ever yeams 
for a close, a universal sympathy with its kina, and that in this respect tiie 
fables of Eutopia and the visions of i^try may have their realization. Our 
authoress is not a stranger to this feeling ; it pervades her worke» uud staxEms 
them with truthfulness. It would look more like sentimenta^Bts than calm 
judges if we were to state with what breathless anxiety we perused the princi- 
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iml Btoiy contained in these Tolumes : we were at once prepossessed with it— 
we were taken at diet sight by surprise; histantaneottslyf as it were, we found 
oOffSdTes in medias res— in the very midst of excitement. 

There appeared a boldness in this mode of proceeding which startled ua. 
It seemed like a suddeh throwing-down of the gauntlet— a determination to 
lUsify the parturient mantes of every snarling critic, from riie ancient satirist 
downwards. We had, however, sOme fears that the skilful writer had forgotten 
‘'her cunning, and that for once she was wrong in her calculation. We shall be 
candid enough to confess that we found ourselves mistaken ; and we imagine 
that on this point we shall not form the solitary exception. — iltlos, Dec. 6. 

LITERARY OBITUARY. 

Lettbes from Egypt anuounee the death, in the 28lh year of his age, of Mr. Qeorge 
Lloyd, only son of Major Sir W. Lloyd. He was aoridentally killed near ThebM, by 
the bursting of a fowling-piece on the 1 0th of October. Mr. Lloyd was born in Inihm 
«sd eduoat^ in Germany. Though Mr. L. left India when a youth, he was singularly 
wall acquainted with the character of the people of that country, and the modifications 
it had undergone from European asuociationa ; he had devoted much time to the study 
of Middle Age history^ and particularly to the iuflaenoe of Saracenic sdence on Euro- 
pean civilisation ; and latterly to Egyptian antiquities. 

Siiiman’s Joitmai annoauoea the death of Mr. Nicollet, at Washington, on the 
11th of September, aged riboat forty-eight. ** Mr. Nicollet’s labonrs,” says mf.^illiman, 
** in the d^artments of physical astronomy and geography are well known. Mr. Nicollet 
came to this country about ten years since, and has been engaged principally in carrying 
out a survey — geographical, topographical, astronomical, and geological — of the vast 
region embrac^ by the aources of the Misaisbippi and Missouri Rivers. His map of 
this important labour was completed before bis death, and was shown by him at the 
Association of American Geologists in Api il last, at Albany, and referred to in expla- 
nation of an Interesting paper on the geology of the region in question. Mr. Nicollet 
also devoted mudi effort to the collectioi< and preservation of tho various Indian dialects 
and in fact every thing which could Illustrate the history of tins interesting race.” 

Rev. W. L. Rham died in Berkshire, on the Slst October, aged 64. He was of 
a German family, but bom in Switzerland, and well known as a very able writer on 
agriculture. Mr. Rham contributed many valuable papers to the Journal of the Agri- 
cultural Society, the Penny Cyclopaedia, and the Gardeners* Chronicle. — Atienaum, 

POLITICAL REGISTER. 

Great Britain. — The express Mail with inteUimce to the 6th of Decem- 
ber arrived in Calcutta on the 19th of Janua^. The queen during die month 
of November visited Drayton Manor, the residence of Sir Robert Peel, Chata- 
worth (Duke of Devonshire) and Belvoir Castle (Duke of Rutland.)— The 
Anti-Com-law League have determined to raise the sum of £100,000, for car- 
rying on the operations of the League, which now extend to the suppression 
of bribery at elections. — ^The trial of O’Connell and other repealers, was fixed 
for tkn 15th of January. 

Braril.— O n the 4th of September, the Emperor of Brazil was united in 
matriage to the sister of the king of the Two Sicilies. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

At the date of the latest advices there was no change of consequence in the 
manufoctnring interests of England to notice. — ^I’he stocks continue to main- 
tain a firm position, with a slight improvement of prices in consols. 

IBICES OF THE PUBMG FuNDS^ DbC. 6. 

Bank Stuck, 1811 ; Reduced 3 P. C. 95( f ; 3 P. C. Console, 961 ; Reduced 3i 
P. C. 102i) 31 P. C. New Aamiities 102# # ; Long Anns. 12 i| ; India Bonds, 73 
To n. { Exchequer Bills l|d 56 7 9 p. ; Spimish 5 P. C. 16} ; Belgian 0 P. C. 198} ; 
iM s sai t a , 74} I Mexics%^i;j|l}. 



LOCAL REGISTER. 

PEOCEEDIMOS OF SOCIETIES. 


Asiatic Sooivtt.— At Hie usiisl menHiiT meeHng of tbis boily HcAdl on Hio 
last — the Right Revemd the Lord Bishop ifi Hie efaiiir— the following oomaiuittiottiMfo 
were reed i— 1, foom Major Troyer, etetfog that up to 4rh April lait he had not iaiooeMl«> 
ed in recovering the lost consignment of the Mahabharata firom London. 2, ittm Go* 
vemment a report by Dr. W. Jameiaon, on the geology, soolm, &o, of the Pnn|ab and 
of pert of A4^^uuiistan. 2, from the same* a report by Capt. Qndiam on the leaoantei 
Shoe, ftm Cmmingliamat Amfaala a stuffed si^lmen of the paofftal orsnow»ff4i 
of the Spitti vaUey. From Capt. Williams, Arraoan, a gold coin, fonnd in Ch eedoeb h 
n^iobably a coin of some of the Eastern Islands. The report of the Curator Mttstnna 
Economic Geology tor May stated the receipt — 1, of six spedmeniof tobaoeo and tnntlf 
sugar soils foom Kurnool ; 2* an additionaL box of apeeimens from the mod voleiMMe 
at Arraean ; and 3, a nnmbcr of geological apeoimena obtained by Rev. Mr. Pntt* it 
variona parts on bis recent voyage. 

AoRieuLTUBAL AND Hobticultu&ai. Society.-»A general meeting was held on 
the 10th Jiannary^the Hon. Sir J. P. Grant in the ohair—^when one gentleman win 
elected, and the names of right proposed for election as members. The offioe-beaMi 
for the current year were elected-*^Prsvtdtf»f , Hon. Sir J. P. Grant ; Vie» iVoridsofo* 
C. K. Robisoni and W. Griffith, Eaqa., Baboos Ramcomul Sen and Dwarlcanath IV 
gore ; Swretaryt J. Hume, Esq. ; JD^Ip do and CoUeetor^ A. H Bledbyadeii* 

[We have not room to specify the members of the different committees.] Tbe ffrat 
communication read was one from H. C. Tucheri Esq. in whirii he desii^ thet ae no 
competitors had come forward for the gold medal and three hundred mpeee offsred bw 
him as a prise to tho person who should show the largest new plantation of trees in the 
Agra presidency at the oloie of the year 1842,— -it be left to the diaoretion Of the 
Society either to offer it again for the same object, or to transfer it as a prise to be 
awards for any one of the following objects of agrionltural utility 1st. A good vstv 
naeular band book of agriculture, horticulture, and fanning, suited to natiyes of Indfo^ 
giving them pnicticel hints on the improvement of produce by change of seed, rutation 
of crops, artificial grasses the feeding of cattle, Ac. Ac., with a brief explanation of the 
rationale. Such a work would also form a useful achooUbook. 1 should give the prefen- 
enoe to the Hindostanee, Persian character, as the vernacular and cbaracter moat wAh^ 
used by respectable natives. 2ud. — The best practioal paper on the OootirpUunt M the 
N. W, Provinces, giving their ohemicol analysis — the substances in which they are mdan- 
dant and defirient, — ^the beat andriieapest meanaof removing, or tieatrolisingtiiefe>rinor* 
and supplying the latter, i. e. the proper manure fi>r such lands*— the vegetable productsi 
indigenons orfore&gn for which they are best adapted* —the merriiantable artxclea dsriveiblo 
from them, in short, the beat means of bringing them under cultivation, or of etberwlae 
rendering them available to increase the assets of the country. The Bettlemeat for 39 
years having been concluded, any improvment of these barren plains will be dear gain to 
the people. 3rd.— The erectipn and working of a full aised Wtadmi/f, either torotfwp|dng 
sugarcane, and oil seeds, grinding com, raising water for irrigation, draining JbeelA of * 
any other uaeM agricultural purpose. The mill should be of Hie cbmpest msMal, and 
simplest oonstruction* so as to aerte as a model for the nativee. India, from Be stiong 
periodical winds, seems peculUrly adapted for the use of wind power ; and I fori sufo 
that a good cheap windmill once established, would be quickly and extenrively imitated^'^ 

Mboioal RsTimiNG PwiTD.— At the quarterly gnieiiil meeting held on the 2IA 
January* the report of the semetaiy stated that eight out of the ten annuittes of M 
present year had been already taken up, two tbarefttre still reffiamopei^ 

Union Bank.— At Hie meeHng of the bank nrid on the 20th January, the repdet 
of the diieetors for the paet half year stated the loss ou the insolvent e»t«nri of Mafoini* 
Gilmofe and Co. and Fergusson Brothers, to be aborit ton lacs. A dividend ol rnffoUthdit 
bent, however was declared. Mr. J. O. Stewart^a spplrintinent at aerretaiiiw in tV voom 
of Mr, G. J. Qotdon reaigned, waa eonfirmed on a ridary of Rs. 2000« Ttm foUowlifc 
resoloHona were Hien npammonaly eairiedi— 1. Thai whAijispeet to allenllons in rim 
deed of partnership, as controlled by thefilst sectUm, provides Hist Um fifisaa 



jdM Meiemvhffieal JounuU. 


•tali not binding aBlmneafirand bf ■ Moond aMotbig to be held ot edw not Icm 
lliltMnA than ondoileiMlar ttiduth from tiie Brat mooting— wordt §Up ealen&tr mimthi 
IM Mlwtitiited fbrtho word* one oo/oiMtar moiilA. 2 . That at a oeoond meeting for 
HiO oonfimation of altofatioiii in the deed, the written proiiot (addresoed to another 
tjlhotltMderor the Mrretuyt) of id>tent propriotori, be reeeired expreonng therein the 
dhdntelder't aMeat to or dment from, the altaratioiM pamed at the preriouo meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LiGRT-BOtrsn at Madras.— A neir UghUhouae has been erected at Madras— the 
diaienotons are as follows From the ground to the vane 125 feet ; light above the 
ffoond 117, and above the sea about 130 ; diameter at base ofnolnma 16, and at neck 
if oolnmn bdloir the capital 1 1f ; height of shaft of column 84. Cost of material for 
tho bldldingf, |naiite from Palaveram, about Rs. 60,000, of lighting apparatus, reOec- 
tpn, and lamps about Ba. 15,000. 

Ttts BumopnAir MiLtrAnr and Civil Strengtr in tbe thruu Prbsidincibs 
Aim Orylon we find, from a statement put forth by the Chamber of Commerce, to be 
M fellows 


Military^ Qficen Men. 

Co^loii, Engineers and 8 regiments, 200 2,000 

Bombay, 43 regts 1,460 8,000 

Madras, 75 regts. • • * 2,500 10,500 

BaOgal, 109 mgts... 3,400 18,400 


Cftdfrcfif. 

Ceylon, 

Bombay, 

Madras, 

JBengsl, 


86 

1.30 

205 

447 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


tTbese observations are taken from the Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor 
Caneral*B Oflioe, Calcutta, and dtow the range of the thermometer and barometer at 
appareni noon ; the prevailing winds, and the state of the weather of each day.] 
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Run brrirr 1643.— The felfewing is the ipiantity of rain which has 

fettan ia Camta during eadh month of tiie year 1843 ?— January, 1.67 ineiies $ Febrn- 
*17,0464 ; Mardi,!.^; Aprs, 2,42 {May, 5,33; June, 8.64; July, 1048; August, 
SO 4 O 5 ; Sofeottber, 1149 ; October, 2.16 ; Novembor, 0 ; December, 0.86— Telm fell 
ef niu, oiJO hidies. 







JhDtetiie Ommrmeat^ 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES.* 


BIRTHS. 


Oct, 5, MacRo, lady of C, Kerr, Esq. 
son 

Nov. 6. Calicut, lady of Capt. A. S« 
Williams, daughter. 

— 1 E^hmedabad, lady of Brev. Capt, 
R. C* Warmold, son. 

14. Aurangabad, lady of Brigadier 
Bagnotd, daughter. 

21. DebrooghurTlady of J. Arnold, 
Esq. M. D. do. 

— — 29. Agra, Mrs. J. Parnal, do. 

— ^ 93. Purneah. Mrs. J T. Good, son. 

Bareilly, lady of J. E. Fraser, Esq 

4th N. I daughter. 

— 25. Loodiana, Mrs. C, Bath, son. 
— — 26. Allahabad, lady of R. Mar* 
shall, Esq M. D, daughter. 

— 98. Dinapore, lady of M. Kelly, 
Esq. H. M. 62d legt. son. 

— — Colabah, Mrs. 1 . Bentley, do. 

— 29. Barrackpore, lady of Capt 
Durand, Bengal Engineers, daughter. 

— - 29.*Cawnpore, lady of Capt. B. 
Browne, Arty do. 

Dee. J Mhow, lady ofJS. Impey, Esq. 
H. A. daughter. 

— — Jesoore, Mrs. C Dove, son still-bn. 
— — 2. Agra, lady of A. U. C. Plowden, 
Esq C. $. daughter. 

— Agra, lady of Dr. Nisbet, do. 

— Aflahabad. Mrs. Armstrong, son. 

— 3. Juanpore, wife of llev.R. Berios, 
daughter. 

— ^ Meerut, lady of Capt. M. H. 
Hailes, loth L, C. do. 

— — Ferosepoie, lady of Capt. Linde- 
say, srd L. C. sou. 

— fiyculla, Mrs. Lodge, daughter. 

— 3. Umballah, lady of J. Hender- 
son, Esq. M. D. 3rd Dragoons, son. 

— 4 Mrs. E. McMahon, daughter. 
— Dum-Dum, Mrs C. Ogle, son. 
— Chittagong, lady of A. Sconce, Esq. 

daughter. 

— 5. Mrs. J. Graves, son. 

— Bombay, Mrs Years, daughter. 

— 6. Mrs. C. C. Seymour, son. 


Dee. 6. Lady of Lieut. Tytler,9th iP'oeit, do. 

— Colaha, lady of F. B. Russell* Rsq* 
H. M. 28ih BegU daughter. 

— * 8. Beeibhoom, Mrs. Whitmore, do# 

Sultanpore, Oude, lady of Capt. 0* 

F. Austen, 18th N. I do. 

— 9. Benares, lady of Lieut. A.$. O* 
Donaldson, son. 

— • Delhi, lady of Lieut. C. B. Young, 
Engineers, son. 

Mrs. J. B. Elias, daughter. 

10. Umballah, lady of J. Taylor, 
Esq. fk>. 

11. Meetut, lady of Dr. J. Moneo* 

son. 

— 13. Agra, lady of Lieut, R. C. 
Tytler, 38th L. 1. do. 

— Cuttaek. Mrs. F. K. Rogers, 
daughter. 

— 15. Lady of R. Swinhoe, Esq. do- 
— Lady of W. P. Palmer, Esq. C. 

S do. 

— ^ 16. Jellasore, Mm. Campbell, do. 
— 17- Dehra, lady of Biev. Capt. A. 
C. Campbell, 1st Cav. son. 

18. Chuprah* Mrs. Gordon, do. 

— — 23 Mrs* C. H. Cameron, do. 

— — 25. Myinensing, lady of T. Taylor, 
Esq. C. S. daughter. 

— 26. Mrs. Hornbrook, do. 

— 27. Lady oi Major Griffin, Mth 
Regt. N. 1. do. 

— 28. Mrs, W. G. Campion, son. 

— 99. Mrs. R. 8. Mating, do. 

— — 30. Mrs. J. J. Llewelyn, do. 

Mrs. A. Apcar, daugnter. 

Moorshedabad, Mrs. Anthony, son. 

Jan* 4 Mommabad, lady of Capt. II. 
P. Lawrence, Nizam’s Pioneers, do. 

— 5. Mrs. J. Rowe, do. 

— ^ 13. Serampore, Mrs. C. Ashe, do. 
•*— — 14, Mrs. N. Major, do. 

— — Mrs. M. D de Silva, do. 

— — Lady of Capt. J. 1 albert, (Flora 
Macdonald ) daughter. 

— i9. Mrs. J. C. Sarkies, do. 

26. Mrs. W.R Lackersteen, son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 12. Bombay, Rev. D. O. Allen 
to Miss a. C. Condit. 

— 20. Major J. D. Browne, lOth 
N. I.to Miss M. Taylor. 

21. C. H. Boye, Esq. Bombay 
Army, to Miss H B«»lla8iB. 

— 25. Bareilly, Mr. J. B« Fantheme 
to Miss S. Fanvel. 

Mr. Yeoward to Miss Penman. 

— 27. Benares, Iseut. J. R- Pughe, 
47th N. I. to Miss J. L. Frances. 

98. Pnmeah, T. Sandes, Esq. C. S. 

to Mrs. A. Palmer. _ 

29. Ingeram, Mr. J. P. Eaton to 
MissH.H Cornet. 


Nov. 29 Capt* R. Miller to Mias Nind. 

30 Mr. Kerr to Miss Richmond, 
Dee. 2 Allahabad, Capt. W. White to 
MissM.A Staunton. 

» 4. Mr. T Bose to Miss Hollands. 

— Mr H. Madge to Mrs/ Gibson. 

— 5. Burdwan, Lieut. L. A Cook, 
85th N. [. to Miss £• C. Cameron. 

T— 7- Bareilly, H.R. James, Esq 44th 
N, 1. to Miss L.«Berkeley. 

13. D. Begg. Esq# Burg, to Miss 

E.W. Macfarlane. 

J4. Mr. W. Baldwin to Mise E- 

A. Martindell. 

— Mr. J. Floyd to Miss E-PoweU* 


* Where no place is mentioned Calctitta iait|testODd. 



BmetHe Oeettrrmeet, 


iMfi 

Hhf* 19* Rev. H. Thomai to MkiD. Jmn* 10« Mr. W. Ferris to Mist 0. 

I!les1iry« Bobmton. 

Kev. S. Hsrre/ to Miss RoAierts. lO. Mr. W. B. 1>svis to bliss 

§7. Mr. II. C. Lepage to Miss 1. Stacr. 

D* CoUiss. — 38 Howrah, Mr. T. R. Shipp to 

28. Benares, Mr. W. Dolby to Miss £• Catkins. 

MiMC.SetU. — 24. Mr. J. H. Madge to Mrs. 

ion. a. Agre, C H. Zjushington, Em. Peterson. 

C. 8. to Caroline E. daughter of G. P. — Mr. A. Millet to Miss £. Barjon. 

Thompson, Km. C. S. .....25. Mr. H. Oatts to Mi*>s A. 

p. Bombay, Mr. J. Muirhead, to Tweedie. 

Miss C. McKay. 

DEATHS. 


Nse. 7. Mrs. K. F. WUlUms, aged 18 yrs. 
9 mes. 

Mr. F. H. Taylor, aged 38 yrs.amos. 
— Mrs. J. Mathew, aged 78 yrs. 

8 Mr. F. B. A. lellea, aged 47 yrs. 
Miss A. Le Vade, aged 36 yrs. 
Major H DeBade, aged 44 yre. 
Kotree, Mr J. J. Towsy. 

9 Mr. C Hampton, aged 74 yre. 
Madras, infant «on of Dr Lorimer. 
JO. Lieut. Col. K. B. Jenkins, 44th 

N. 1. aged 68 yrs. 

Ml. L. Cullen, aged 56 yrs. 10 ma. 
18 days. 

Anna, daughter of T. R Davidson, 
Esq. C. 8. aged 16 yrs. 

Delhi. Elisa J., daughter of Miyor 
Troup, I6th N. 1. 

— 10. Kurachee, Esther, wife of 
Capt. A. 8. Hawkins, 8tli N. 1. 

IJ. Sukkur, mtant child of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Bease. 

18, Infant son of Mr C. Prince. 
Mrs* S. Victor, aged 39 yrs. 

«*— 13. Mr. O. P. Powle, aged 36 yrs. 

— Mooghyr, Mrs. J. F« Castoo, aged 
17 yr«. 

14. Mist C. Esaw, aged 56 yrs, lo 
ms. 16 dys. 

16. Mrs. C. Priuee, aged 33 yrs. 
Mrs. M. 8. Gomes, aged 40 yrs. 

16. Mr* J. Christian, aged 43 yre. 
16. Mrs. E. Leach, aged 34 yrs. 
Agfa, lady of Capt P. Harris, 70th 
N, 1. aged 37 yr«. 

SO. Mr. W. W. Bruce, aged 48 yrs. 
Deyra, Master F. R. Bhorts, aged 
11 yrs. 8 nios. 

81. Mr. Kenyon Parsons. 

— — Mrs. A. D. Kemp, aged 34 yrs. 

*— Mr. J. Jewell, a^d 48 yrs. 

— • 33. Mr. J. Oventt, aged 70 yrs. 

— Mr. W. 8, Smith, agM 46 yrs. 

T* H. SympsoB, Esq. C. 8. aged 
48 yre. • 

, Howrah, Mias E. B. C. Statham, 

aged 8 yrs. 6 mos. 

33, Master D. C. Elliot, aged 4 yre. 
Mri. R. Townsend, aged ao yri. 

- — Knmanl, J. MUUgaa. 

34. Dacca, Mary Cdekbum, aged 

4 yre. 


Nov. 36. Mussoorie, Capt. J. Elliss, 
Aitillery, aged 38 yrs. 

— 37. ill aids, Mr. Phillips, aged 33. 
38. Delhi. JVlra. S« G. McDonald, 

aged 35 years. 

— 39. MozuiTerpore, infant daughter 
of Mr. W. H. Urquhart. 

Deo. 1 . Dinapore, Ellen, wife of Aast. 
Surg. Burke, H. M.66th Hegt. 

— 3 Mr. A. V. Ireland, aged S3 yrs. 

— — 3. Purneab, Mr. J. R. K.tllwick, 

aged 33 yrt. 

— 6 Bycullah, Catherine, wife of 
Capt. G. J. Jameson. 

— 6. Miss E. C. Carraii, aged 4 yrs. 

— » Colaha, Mr, Collett, aged 73 yrs. 

— lO. Dinapoie, Mr. J. Macdonald, 
aged 8 1 yrs. 

— Mr. Elliot aged 48 yrs. 

— 11. Mts. Oiighton. aged 70 yrs. 

13. Bombay, Mr, W. Butler, aged 

31 yrs 5 mos. 

— 14. Cbandernagore, Master Speed, 
aged 5 yrs. 

— 15. Col iba. Miss Cotton, aged 33. 
Meerut, infant son ol Dr. J. Moiice, 

Sd Bengal European Kegt. 

— • lb. Mis. M, Carter, aged 37 yrs. 
3 BIOS. 15 dys 

— J7. G. H. only son of the late Capt. 
G, B. Brock, aged 4 yrs. ]4 dys. 

31. Mr. K. D’Cosia, aged 24 yrs. 

— 33 Mrs. M. £. Molloy. 

34. Mr. A Lindley, aged 30 yrs. 

26. Mrs. M. Millai. 

— — Mr. F. Shields, aged 46 yrs. 

— 38. Ml. W. Sanders, aged 78 yrs. 
— 89. Mrs. C. Cooper, aged 40 yrs. 
9 mos. 13 dys. 

Jan. 3. Between Rahawulpore and Fe- 
rocepore, Lt. A. H. T. McMahon, 9tbN. 
1 aged 36 yeaiB. 

7. Mrs. R. J. Bouchez, of Chan- 

devnagore. 

— ^ Susanne, wife of Lieut. H. ThuiL 
lisr, Arty. 

— 33. Jno. Ravenscroft, Esq. aged 
44 years. 

Mr. G. D’Shew. 

— — 23. Mrs. Graham, aged S]l fra. 

96. Mr, W. If. E. McKoy, aged 

10 yrs. 8 mos. 
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PERRY’S MEDICATES MEXICAii BALM. 

A lovely fair *Lis said whose hand to g\inf 
Adniirinpr \ouths long; soujrht, hut sought in vuin; 

Was so fri^tldioua in her choice that none 
Who proferr d lo\C', her approbation won , 

At length, » bolder swain prefbrrM Ills cKiim, 

Urged b> thcnidor of his iiew-fclt flame. 

11} all the (iiaces, and the N^inphahc swore, 
hy all tlic f.ihlcd goddesses of yore, 

'J'h It ne’er did Beauty’s charms so plense Ins eye, 

“ As thine, fair maid," the ain'rous youth did cry. 

She iicaid his suit with doubt lul look, and bioke 
'I'lie silence with, “ Sir ^ surely, you’re in joke ; 

But (s I am candid, tlm* the folks do say, 

*• Ftttslidiou fancies lead my heart astray, 
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“ Mu 'I o’er a woman’s \anity take place. 

Yo ir fcier and figure, both will suit my taste, 

** 'I lie one i'> clasMcal, the othei’s chaste. 
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** 'I’ll It loveis dream — youthful poet® sing. 

“ 1 vow, 1 lu’er could bring my mind lo wed, 

“ A mail w'lth grisly bristles on bis head.’’ 

Al)ashod, our hero fled, he knew not where, 
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Oppicbs’d with soriow, tho’ not sunk utlieart, 
iJc vo\\ed he’d stiive lo win her love by art. 

And as he cogitated how he’d try. 

My tiell known Sign-board caught his waniVring eye. 

Hither hceaiiie — his wants were soon supplied, 

Vi’iih MrxiCAN Balm! who«L virtue oft was tried. 

Snell was its power, that ere a month hud fled, 

A woiid'rous change was wrought upon his head ,* 

A softer down sueceeds the bristly liair ; 

And soon in curls, it wantons in tue air. 

“ None but the brave,” ’tis s.dd, deserve the fair !” 

And soon again our Hero urg’d bis prayer, 

Nor urg’d in vain ; his suit at length lie won, 

And Hymen’s boiulH, the happy pair made one. 

Such are the virtues of the Mhaican Balm, 

Kino friends and patrons ; and were you to plea<»e 

Your fancy once, you’d surely like it more 

Than Rowland's Oils, or Smyih and Ncphew\ Store ; 

My wish is but lo add unto your case, ’ 

And my ambition, every one to please. 
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I lit " i lb oftoo’tdiood u It It Is t \t 1 \ t u t ul iht I'l s \ d Put ito will pioilnt e 

1 ( I < looki I vt utild and b pif k. d in uidiniiy t isks, oi any othci niutlt 

hulls! I, it-t 'I ini; 1 1 pt til \ 

j I lilt! 11 to ilu nlvant i u s^ ih ( > t of I it P ili rit Pit s( rv t 1 l*ol ilo n ill bo 
It I 1 til of It V h I tit s noi o i ol f t I tiu 1 lit nt t s on It i tin t oiivu tiou 
of It t Mt II \eu( ln\ 1 I r th It iinii <1 lo off i it to t u Piililu it ipiid iiotcv- 
t rt ML, li pt I I 01, Is tht tot t i \ ' Libit bout Osi Pins) lilt loiiso 

J I t to I Mit; of ' 1 nil ilu ible ail L k 1 t xirt nu l> siinplt ind t fiected in the bhoit 

s] t t 1 1 11 Miiuilt s 

^ I nj[des ill I all p u lit ul i s to t ^ li id it tl < Ofh t s of tin P itt i tcc^, 

f i>\\ \Hi)s, nuoi ni ris and co . 

\o 1 1 ish lit sti'' r, t 0 1 1 1 of la d( nil ill stK( t, ami 1 >, Aoilhumbciland- 
stiiet, Clmi «_io s I tin 1 ii ()i 

AlJssllN A lllOMPsON \\ 1 )(() Sii )Mi, C vrtiM i \ 

Tk JJ I 01 ( asn , an I 11 l Its (h in li ilf itwt snp|iiid if picketl in J iii the 

c i t s w ill I e SI ipiit tl il tlie low I t o ibU pi k t . 

\E’X ~ 

I IJltflll AND ( (). hive ninth pit isiiit m inntniiic iM thi anival ot the 

dbo\ e '^hip with tut II iiiUt 111 (d I III ii iiiiiis, \i/. 

dTioni Cijosi. 

Ill IT I OrtK 11 \MS 

( im 1 — 13( 1 Ht \ , ( lutltlf 1 , Pint Mill Donbk CjIosUi 

;irioin iTiossc nxiti iilafklucU. 

1 \F I I lu II s. — 1\ I ipoci 1 11 s, Oitt II (j ijfcs, Jit tl ( ui I in s. Ill M k ( nri iiit'*, Hasp. 

bciiMs tin 1 ( Ml lilts, ( liLints, D Ul son , Uhuoai b, and Oik ails Plums 

PiCKiis, assuifttl, in halt anti qn iitci '-quiies. 

Ditto West li«lii,iii 1 III. and J lb butlks. 
iM i si \i II, in 1 lb. I . I I -lb I unit 

S u ci s -llM\ty>i te, Mushionn Ivi tcluio W iliiut Kt t hup, Cock’ Heading 
N n f * , 1 U ntl’s ( imp Mutt liuigts^* K s lit t of knehovies, icL. 

A iNLOAii, baidd Od, 1 it lit h Okies, C tp i , i\.( . 

R01Jl\S0\‘S PAI l.M »\U!1\ AND OHO\Is. 
dTtom Ca&lcll. 

Ha^tphcri) Tun (iKciitii^t fi i lied Currint T jly. 

bliuwbeiiy Jam Oiau^t Miitiiilide lilaek Cnnaiit Icily 

dTrom anti IClottU. 

i me PiooM Hai ins in hiif bov s antl'i ai tooni. 

Di unib ot 1 ouKi \ 1 iGS. 

dTrom 3>asl. Cooper. 

IiniMHllCAJ.Lk bLAlj:D P1U)\ IslONS. 

14 . Old Court House Street, BRIGHT AND CO. 


Ha^pbcri) Tun 
bliuwbeiiy Jam 


- ~ ~ ~ 



IN PITTAR AND CO.’S COMMISSION ROOM, 

ENTRANCE FROM MANOOE LANE^ 

COLLARD AND COLLARD’S PIANOS, 

PBOPlbRIY RFCI HI t> 1 0H 1111 CTIMA11, PObSl SSING A BHII LIAMCY OP lONb 
HllICH r \NN01 B1 SLRPA<lfirD ANY Ollll'R MAKARS 

AITil© eiHlAHTS ; 

HAUOMLILKS, 1 ELEbCOPLS, TIIERMOME'I EllS , 

CHINA LACQUERED WARE; 

IVILEHSIIAM P1PE:S WllIJ TOUACCO , 

POWLOIMO PJ^eES, 

HI r L E S, PISTOLS, &c. 

TPRMS CASH 

Ini|)Oiti(l lined thp be si iind wan anted 3 d bcpcnoi at Ks 28 , and 4 and 5 at 
Hs 33 nci boY oi I 000 — ( isli Apply to 

T M DOV I 

aTucier and cV. 

"No b), ( O-sSI JOLl AH, 

Ilnvi |u<*t K < i ivid a few do ibic baiK lied UtflLs by U illirc and Ai^ni w ofPiniLCs 
Stutt, 1 diiii)ui,;b winch iiiakeip tbou;,h not will known in tins iniilit iie 
nevuilicbss lictd ni iits;li c t dti by cvd\ spuitsinin in the lli;fhlind‘S o< '*'(0(1 tnd 
I lie Ciun*, Kie l>i|,ij|y idoitmtnb 1 by Au^ici mil (o is well )dipt(dfui (Ins 
(ountiv bttn;; diK tulty pot (pwitiibtik ution locks and ln,ht bam Is, laiiyiii^ 

21 to 2 h bills to the lb in 1 neatly fat ltd into lasis toinplcti 

Au^ei and ( o also t »kc tins op loitunitv tj inviU attention to some ot U illiani * 
itid lowillN^hU 1* itiick^ double Cmiis fait( Iwitlibpuc Uifli b iiiels in c ases, 

as well as Mtoel ot ilonblc uid «iim k (luns ml Kitk^, llolstei, Poclddoubb 
ind bf It J’l-iulh by eclpinatid nti cis, vi/ , Sn ith I’lrkei, INI niton Muiiiner, 

Hu h mis, U till ims Ikiwill N.( , and to feu ot (hen own ball Ouub eiiivini* 
from 8 in 11 ImIIb to the lb luountid up v\ith biik^aetiou, bar and tube peicussjoii 
locks, idmii ibiv aliptcd lot buwdth si oodn,;; 

Angiti Hid C 0 hui ilwavs on It ind i fresh supply ol the be it spoiling now dci , 
lovte^s, \S Ukei s md 1 lemli t ips pdcussioii lubes pitmt biul shot of all Nos , 

^ p lUnt u 1 IduK, ind < \ cry utile 1 re q iisii iituk iti Uien 1 ne of biisitKss 
k ()id< IS fiom llte \lofiisaii, aeeoinp mud by leieiem e toi piy iient, will be thank- 
s fully attended to 

t- 

I <(riat*fa ic ^trfaertii^rnrriit. 

j* »ORSAIt AT llll WIM UODOWNS OP 

f ME&bKb. AIIMl 1\. CLARK AND CO, 

V Rdss'fii*'ti it( I otiduti bottkil I'dli Ale aUo tItM Iu)(,i>)h iiK uI last Uetobei -lUicn- 

^ Illy,, Hail 1 1\ s cell til He i boitU li 1 oiiei, just la fed fioiu the *^hip f miirss 1 i< r i /« ^ 

^ A it \l I J \ J A KK A N 1 ) C O beg to intin ite to tlie Public in i eui i il tbit ^ 

? ii iviui t ikcn the w lx U of ilu I in,,, m I conimudmu Picnisis Nob 1 ind 5 Stmud, '3 

C fir (hill \\ hob ill VV iiK ind Pio\ siun Depot, icspt'i tinllv in\iU the mention of ^ 

^ C oiniii ludeis of Miips an 1 oliui", to then faist 1 tie i’iuvisiuii<- 1 uiopc ind Cuuntiy ^ 
^ oleiiiy dese iiption the whole of lluii ( ountiy Piovisuius beiU(,(uied under the X 
K iiniiiediute siipuiutendi ik e ot piutieai Luiopcaus, in the list cold stasou, they ^ 
^ e HI i onfjdi iitlv III oiiiiiii nd is ilii best pi oeui able m the Iridii M iiket 

iT AlllMl 1 ^ CiAHK AN IJ CU ilso htg to state tint they hive always on 
^ l^and a lai«,e supply ot \\ ints, jteei.^pirt , and Oiiniaii’s Stoles, ot the best ejuah- ^ 
^ ty proiunliU iioiu ibi fust housis 111 i ondoii and biotlaud v 

^ A ( anil Co fuitbi 1 Uei, to announce, til it ti eir bakoiv, Coopei 11,0, and Het II I 
C businti' is'c amid oil at tiu old i slabliahinent, No fail, ( (Ssitollih wbiih baslitcly 
^ bfeii iiMieh eidugti All alliiii onus aie now on the irnpioved 1 nglisli piinciple, ^ 
nhiib iindiis thi'^n niiidi supiruii foi eleaiiliot sand ta( ility in iiniiiil 11 luiiug y 

V Mil xl and insinUs, to the old lingalte style (unmnudeis of \esscls aie ^ 
^ sIiuukIv rtconiiiitndid to tiv then bliip Bistuits, being man ul u lined un ei the 

t bupciiiiun kiiui ot the only I niupcau bliip Jiisiuil J>akei in Caleutta AllMlIl ^ 

11 \IIK. AND CO Inve also on 1 ) Hid a laige supply of Water and ^pi it (. asks at 5 
^ iheii Coopo age, wheie ail KorU of ( tsks ai< made ami lepaiied according to oidei s 
OideiH lioui tiie Uolussil and i ainilies in Calcutta puoituallv attended to 
I v 







J. CHAUNCE, 

WATCH AHD CLOCK MAKER, 

13^ Old Court House Street. 

An sxteoAive a^fiortment of Gold and Silver Watches, ClocLs, &c., always on hand* 
Waiclies and ( locks of evoiy description. Musical and Hird Boxes, cleaned aud 
repaiied, on most reasonable tcims, and guaranteed loi twelve months. 


B. W. LAZARUS, 

^ li H ‘3P MT A US 33 S s 

No. d5. Co^RirOLLAH. 

lias the honoiiLo annouiue to his numerous fiiends and supportcis, both in Cal* 
cutti aud the iMofnssiI, tint he has completed atrangcmeuts, whereby hib capabili* 
lies for exe( uting oidcis aie vet y much me reason ^ 

lie returns hiB veiy biiicerc Ih inks to Ins libeial patrons, for their kind suppoit 
(luting the last s(ven years, and trusts that the saUniac tion he has hiiheito given in 
the execution of aiders, will en«uie him a continuance of then buppoit. 

Ill addition to his piesent extensive Slock of eveiy article in Ins line of business, 
B W. L has n ( eivid advi<c<« uf Shipinentb to his piituiilar order, per ll'im/sar, 
coinpn<iiiig iabouietb, some of which aro of a dost iiption nevei inipoittd into Cal- 
cutti , lowu.piiQted Chint/es, and Roan Skins; JVloreens, of various rolouis and 
qiuilitu s, smtable for cui tains, Ike , 1 ookiiie Glass Blatt s, of sizei.; Billiaid Balls, 
of s 7(b , Single, Double and I leble Wall bliadeb , Maibic lops, &lc. Ucc. &cc. 

TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 

rOR SALli. AT THE UAPTIST MISSION PRESS. 

Einoiie Royal tind Dtmy Printinpr Paper. 

T\j)es, both new and second hand, \arions sizes, from EnfSflish to Nonpa- 
reil all of the best nrinufacture, in founts of convenient weif(ht, and very 
mod) latc piicc. 

Piesse<3 aJbo for sale. lerms Cash, or Good Acceptances, 


NOTICE. 

We bfp to inform llie I adieaof r.dcutta and the Mofussil that the arrival of Ma- 
(Inne (jciiain from Pans, will eiiabh iis to execute all orders for Morning and Even- 
inc 1)rcsst'>, with tuatti facility than heittofoie, Madame Gervain having paiti- 
( ul iih (It voted hcisf if to tint biancli of the busiucss. 

W e have also add' d to oui esUblibhnj(.nt a hist>iate Modiste, who has passed many 
vcais in tlie ino>t fasln mable Houses in Pans 

GERVAIN AND CO. 


IIICIIARD HEIGIIWAY, ARTIST. 

Portraits in Oil from 100 Rupfcs vpwards and Portraits in <ha1k from 
."lO Rupees ujjicards. Apply to Mr Ileiyhicay, at his Painting Rooms, 
Mandy and Co,*s, 29, LossitoUah, 


BATHGATE AND CO. 

INVITE ATTENTION TO THE UNDLRM EN HONED ARTICLE*! PREPARED AT | 
THEIR dispensary, 4 AND 5, OLD COURF HOL6E KIRRPT. 

Concmt>*atetl CsinpounTl 29cTOctfon of ,9atnatc4 j&avfl'tpanlla. 
Conrentratetr Compoiintf ifrurup of Samatra Aavniapanlla. 
Coiuentratcff of Samatca 4^tnset* 

Concrntratetl i&pttm of Acnna. 
dflutB jiU^nma atilf iLeinoii ^wcup, 

EabtnlXer, anff Ktingarji tiSatcr^* 

Colorlci^^ S^emonatte* 

Ca^telttff$J^ai$tor 0tl* 



jj 

iVtMMSAS^kSWiWi 


BALLIN’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

AT THE ENGLISHMAN OFFICE. 

MRS. BAI.I.IN, in reluming her grateful thanks to the numerou* friends and 
nations of her latehu>>band for the very liberal support afforded her aince continuing 
the business of Lithographic* and Copper-plate Fnutiug, takes the oppoitunity of ac- 
Quainting them, that she i6 now prepared to undertake ordera for Lithogiaphing Maps 
and Charts that may nicasuiens/i 4^ feet by 3 feet 4 mches, having just received per 
lanjote, fiom Mi. Paul, of London, not only the iarge^-i l^ithogiaphu I’less erer sent 
out to India, liut the large»t ever wanufuctmed by him, having bcoii expressly made to 
the order of the late Mr. llallin. 

'J o be fiad the undci mentioned Music, vir* 

Smgs arranged for the Piano Forte, at 2 Rs. a cop^, 

I.ovely Night. Gondolier Row. Itelum oi the Admiral. 

Cupid’s VVing. Sigh not foi Summei Floweis. 

Songs arranged for ike Guitar at Rs, 1 -8 er ropy. 

My pielty Uose. Forget me not. Rise, gentle Moon. 

Isle of Beauty. We met. Do nutueep. 

Spring ICveiiings. 

At 1 Rs. a copy, 

Jim Crow. ThePdMing, 

Quadrilles, Sfc. at ] Rs. a rojyy. 

l)e la Jeunessc. \ ictoria. I'olish Marourk.i 

Le Deiiuis. IJ'illm’s 3rtl Set. Wall/. 

For 2 Violins, 

' Quadiillcs fiom the opera of Gustavus 3rd. 

l!)f J3rc£(^, aviti lui'll bf piiblifiiljfb, ntto anb nnul) * 

atTmitcb dottg ol 
“THE ABSENCE OF A DAY,” 

[ BY THE AITTHOU OF ** MKKT ME MY MOONLIGHT,” &C. 

I (IViih a beautiful oignelte Title Page.) 

I ILatcIi) ^ ~ 

THE LAND OF POESY, 

IN THREE BOOKS. 

AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS POEMS; 

Octavo, cloth — Price four llujioos a Copy. 

Applications may be made to the Baptist Mission Pic‘«s 



%atcl» |Iubltdi)rtf, 

THE TENDER BLOSSOM, 

OR 

Y^OUTHFUL ATTEMPTS AT POETRY; 

By T. B. Lawrence. 

Price Three Rupees. 


JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The fii>t three Voliitnes of this Publication contain papers on the successful Man- 
ufacture of iMiiglass, glaaetl Kai then- Ware and Carbonate ol Alagnesia ; on the 
localities anil quahties of vanous Indian Coals; impiovement in the Native Manu- 
facture of Iron ; Kapenmenis light, and on Lightning Condm tors ; descriptions of 
Animals, Plants, and Minerals of India, embiacing UeulogicaL Botanical and Zoo- 
logical inquiries; pioceedtucs of the Dntisb As<iociatiou and other societies in lela- 
^ tion to the pioducUuns of India, together with analyses of Marchidan's Siluian sys- 
tem, and other expensive woiks connected with Natural History and Physical Geo- 
graphy. Price io Rs. per anounK Applicatioiis to be made to the Editor of the 
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Am «UE «r TIE MmsT MMdM mts. 

I, HYMN BOOKS 

^ T7et*rk A»r »rMiP HAiyrfC'r r>ttADr>T r'for'TTf at> nriAim 


VStD AT THE BAPTIST CHAPEL, CIRCULAR ROAD. 


Y 8DiatU*i$ 

^Pica, 12mo. Sheep, lettered, ^ 3 o 0 

y „ „ Roan, embossed, gilt edges, 4 0 o 

Y „ „ (’alf, sprinkled edges, 3 () 0 

y „ „ Morocco, neat, 4 0 0 

Y Small Pica, 18mo. Roan stamped, sprinkled edfifes, 2 0 0 

y „ „ „ embossed, gilt edges, 2 & 0 

Y „ „ Calf, sprinkled edges, 2 0 o 

y ., „ Morocco, neat, 3 O 0 

Y M „ „ elegant, ..... 4 8 0 

X Long Primar, 24mo. Roan embossed, gilt edges, I 8 0 

y „ „ „ stamped, sprinkled edges 1 0 0 

y Minion, 32mo. Roan stamped, sjirinkled edges, 0 12 o 

Y »» gilt edges 1 0 o 


CDi)t i&elrcttmi of 


Y English, 12mo. .Sheep, lettered, 3 

X „ „ Colored calf, spnnkled edges, 4 

fy M 5 0 

„ „ Roan embossed, gilt, 4 8 

Long Primer, 18mo. Sheep, * 1 8 

Y * ,, ,, ,, lettered. 2 0 

Y ,. „ Calf, sprinkled, 2 8 

Y „ „ Colored ( alf, gilt, 3 o 

y „ „ Roan embossed, 2 12 

Y „ „ Morocco, elegant, 5 0 

y Nonpareil, 32mo. Sheep, 1 0 

Y „ » and lettered, 1 4 

^ „ Calf, sprinkled, 1 12 


^ HBatttf Anb i^tlection to :0(Atci). 

Y English, 12mo. Sheep, the 

V „ „ Colored calf, gilt 

f „ » Morocco, elegant, 

t Long Pnmer, 18mo. Calf, gilt, elegant, 

f Nonpareil, 32mo. Colored calf, 

t „ „ Morocco, neat, 

t » »» « elegant, 


r BHatU anil i^lntion Soimtf tn oni Volume. Y 

r Nonpareil 32mo. Morocco, neat,. 5 0 ov 

I extra, 6 0 oX 

«< «« <^ 





LITERARY GLEANER 


JANUARY, 184«. 


RETALl \TION— A TALE. 


1 \ P station on the west of India, theie lived a younpf man who was among the 
numbei of IliOhc cay gallnn^, who pride lhcm«»elves on being distinguished at all 
public places. In fact, none bad inor*» reason to boast of those arcompliuhments 
w’nicli e\Tr pave Mie way to the heart oi a female than Thomas Park Leonard : 
he fiunc, danced, ami die^-sed well;— had the knack of setting off to the best 
advantage his family, iii** foilune, and his pci son ; and knew how to trace his 
ancei-tor^ to the n\th and sevenlli genciation, to discover some particular per- 
ledion lu t\eiy member of h»^ f.imily ; m fine, he was what the fair sex would 
term “ an agn'ealjk young man.” 

Many fiiencLhin*« were hrokci and great aidmosities arose on the score of this 
Aldiuati/or, who tiiiun plied lu his love affairs whereier he came, without giving 
any of tlie fan ooiiteu lers for his heart lea^clo think she had the power of 
eiitirel) subduing it. If one seemed to have the advantage over him to-day, she 
w^as sure of soon yielding it to some other beauty, who again lo&t it in return : 
— nay, soinetinies m the same hour, he would press one lady by the hand, 
whisper a soft thing in the car of another, look dying on a third, and present a 
love sonnet of his own t omjiosing to a fourth. 

In this manner did he divide lus favours, till he became acquainted with 
(yliarlotte Summeis, a )oung lady of reseived disposition, who though she had 
an affinity of wit, chose rather to be thought to have none, tlian to expose it by 
R])caking more than she thought consistent with that modesty, which she set the 
higher value upon as she saw others value it so little. 

It was perha})s owing to this character of reserve, more than to any perfection 
in hei, though few women could boast of greater, that made the conquest of her 
heart more flattering to Leonard than any he had yet gained. But, be that as 
it may, he approached her with a difl'erent kind of homage to what he had ever 
paid to any other fair one, and not only gave her that proof of his serious at- 
tachment, t>ut also a much greater, which was tliis : he entirely gave over liis 
gallantries to every former object, and confined his addresses to her alone, to 
the astonishment of all his acquaintance, who spoke of it as a prolligy . 

This change in his behaviour, joined with a secret liking of his person, and * 
the sanction of a near relation who had inlroduf ed him, engaged her to receive 
him m the quality ol a lo> er ; though it was long before he could prevail on her 
to acknowledge that she did so through any other motife than merely in com- 
pliance with the request of a person so nearly allied to her. 

To make trial of his perseverance, she persuaded her relative mentioned 
above, to send her up the country for a short tiire, alleging as a plea, that a 
very intimate female fiicnd had soluitcd a visit of some weeks’ duration, which 

%OL. II , NO. XI. 


Tak. 
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^ffant ttfooadl no oooaor kfmi of this, thm i(ifr 
paAkjlf |i«r; Imt Hiot bfeiog pormitted, Ke folkmd to to 


urn uu fiii€ oad fixed Her day tor coauog also. 
hf itmy ato^ not prevent fa» 4oto ao too, if ehe 

enoiiifh to attempt it ; yet all bis assiduity, his vows, and pro- 
hst^totlier reward than the toe acceptance of them. 

By iHI|{UUIii luowever he gained farther on her, and got the better of that cruel 
caution which had given nun so much trouble, and she at last confessed that 
she thought him worthy of every thing a woman of honor could bestow. 

He had now nothing to do but to press for the coniinnation of his happi- 
** ness, and in the most tender terms besought her to name a day for that purpose: 
to which she blushingly answeicd, he ftiust depend for that on the gentleman 
who first made them acquainted, and had always been so much his friend. This 
be seemed very well satisfied with, as she doubted not but he would, and as she 
knew the {lerson she mentioned had matly promoted the interest o£ bis love, 
she began senously to consider of the marriage state, as one she would soon 
enter into. 


Some days however passed over W'lthout hei heaimg anything more of the 
matter than that hv had been to wait on her cousin, but had not the good 
fortune to find him nt home. Prepossessed as she was m favor of this lover, 
it aeemed a httle strange to her that the ‘vehemence of the passion he professed 
should not influence wa to watch night and day for the sight of a person 
to whom she had refeiTed the grant ot what he had seemed so ardently to 
desire. Besides she very well knew there could have been no difficulty in find* 
mg him, had he attempted it in good earnest : and this, with the imagination 
that she observed somewhat of a less tenderness than usual m his looks and 


behaviour to her, filled her with very perplexing emotions. 

A week had elapsed since Chadolte Bummers made that soft confession recited 
in the foregoing chapter, when Leonard sent to acquaint her he was extremely 
indisposed with a cold, and could not have the pleasure of waiting on her. 

This message, and the manner in which it was dehvered, heightened her 
suspicions that she had deceived herself man opinion either of his love or honor. 
She however kept her vexation concealed : and though her cousin had visited 
her several times since she had seen Mr l^onard, she never once mentioned any 
thing concerning him till that gentleman one day, m a gay humour, said to 
her, “ Welh cousin, how thnve& my fnend’b hopes ? When are we to see you a 
bride?’* On which before she was awaie she cried, ” 1 am not the proper person 
to be asked that question. What does Thomas say ?” ‘‘I cannot expect that 
confidence from him, which you as a near relative deny,” he answered, ** but 
indeed 1 wanted to talk a little seriously to you on that head. I am afraid 
you are at cross-sticks with each other, for I have met him two or three times 
and he seemb to shun rather than court asy company.” 

To bear he was abroad at the time he pretended sickness, and that he had 
seen the very person to whom she had consigned the disusing of herself, 
wH^ut speaking any thing of the affair, was sufficient to open the eyes of a woxnaa 
of much less {lenetration and judgment She was at once convinced of h» false- 
hood and ingratitude, and the indignation of having been so basely imposed 
upon was about to show itself by to telling the whole story to her cousin, when 
tome visitors were announced. 

* No opportunity offenng that mgbt to disburden the inward agony she was 
sMwriMg by reason of her cousin quitting the company before uie rest took 
Istts^, nils passed the hours till morning in a situation more easy to be eon- 
than described. ** The more she reflected on Leonard’s past and present 
liphriour, tbe more she was confounded ; and how far soever he bad insinuated 
IlCaelf into to heart, ahe satoed yet mors/rom to astonishment tima 
fto abused affection. 

« Her greatfioas of sjtitit as wall as naturid modesty snd reserve, would 
to permit her .stor to write or send to know tbs wiewn i i ag of 1m ahsenoe, 



ibtiiibiSigth^V ibki'' 

»n»i h«rcoi»biaotfaaypeiria|rt<>i»iae in, ttheh«d nnMt<« 4t>> e . 
evttld Ni]r t» unite » ceasdwt is an efflur vUch rfe i i lWMiei. 
gbaiittMto aiid«iidimdfortlir«edaMlwigerag»l|]^ 

Uian the cortalnty wbieh fiauiith produced liad ^e 
The morn had advaiteed when bet maid iatrum da her pitmf mgi^ 
letter, which the said had been kit for her very Wi]r hf a aerranh etillp^ 
Leonard’e. Tbie took her by au^ae, and ahe broke the eeal tvifhr jfmMWiir 
bodings of evil, though ehe need every argument to connnee 
foUy of giving way to them. Still ahe could not get rid of the prwdmM of 
ill, that teemed to hang tike a dark cloud on her apirita, totally enchidiiig 
warm aunahine. With a heavy heart ahe read the letter, which ran l^e ^ 


**MADAM.-^Clrcimif(aaeeaof more than ordinary importance have turned vp aSdet 
my last visit, to induce me to accejit of a pip]>osal of mtrriage which was made te me 
some days ago, and nhich 1 find very much to my advantage to aooq>t, and 1 do so 
the rather, as 1 perceive but too little affection on your side to reader my an doing tSty 
disappointment to yon. Rather than that you should be pained by a relation Of this fimt 
by another, I do myself the honor of acquainting you by letter, and wish you as happy 
with some more deserving man, as 1 ho^m this morning will make. 

Madam, 

Your most hum, and obedt. Servt. 


“ T. P, LbokabO/* 


Whatever might have been her feelings on reading this letter, with her usual 
prudence she confined them to her own breast, and though during that day 
and sevesal succeeding ones, ehe heard of nothing but her base lover’s marriage 
and the wonder every one expressed at its suddenness, as well as that it was 
to any other but hersell, yet did she so well stifle all the emotions of her soul, 
that none could perceive she was the least disturbed by it. 

His ungenerous behaviour had doubtless turned her heart against hiniM fov 
she soon grew to despise him much more than ever she had loved ; but then the 
thought how much she had been deceived in him, and that he had it in his 
power to boast of having made an impression on her, gave her the most poig- 
nant anguish. In fine, all the passion she no% had for him was revenge, and 
by what method she could infiict a punishment ad^uate to his crime, took up 
her whole thoughts, and at last, having hit on one it was not long before she 
put it into execution. 

She knew he was accustomed to walk every day on the beach, and being 
informed that since his marriage he conlinued to do so, she made it her business 
to throw herself in his way ; and meeting him according to her wish, accom- 
panied only by an old gentleman, who did not seem to* be a person of any 
great consequence, she pursued her walk, with a desire of bringing him into 
conversation, as she knew he would on discoveiiug her. Mr. Leonard however 
was so confused at the sight of her, that he was scarcely able to return the 
salutation ehe gave him with complaisance; and to add to his mortificaition, she 
told him she noticed his confusion, but added with a great deal of seeming 
gaiety, that he nem be under no apprehension ; for though his quitting her for 
another was extremely cruel, he had it in hie power to atone, if he was wilting to 
do as she required. All this which he could not but look on as raillery, was 
very surprising to him ; and his confusion on meeting her was still so great, that 
he could not reply as he would have done, had he been more master of bimself j; 
and it was with a stammering voice he at last drawled out, that he should re* 
jedee to make eacli reparation for her injured feelings as she pleased to receive. 

Miss Summers felt a gloomy satisfaction at eoidvmumt but that wee 
titHe to what her resentment demanded ; and it was necessary to ease his^reasnt 
disonkt in order to have k in her power to inflict on him revsnge of a ipore 
temUe nature. She therefore assumed as much softness in hst eyes and veM 
aa a psfaon tmt accustomed to dissimulation could possibly put on, and wiA u 
half sigh, osclaimed, Well Thomas, I accuse you not ; love I know k an 
invoiatitairy peamon, and bestdei 1 have heard say there is a lite in nugriage 
which is not to be withstood. I only think the long acquaintanes we had ioge- 


vwiipp* ■* 


^ «bcM«pol9gt l(»rl]&« behaprlMT, irlM^m 

Sny niilli^i of lb wte » ion 

^ m ^«Bfc yogptfmtnqaai; t# dad y»Mywith nie,ortM nfiyonr «mw 

iflltf^lmttoiWifMuwfitidtnviiayho^ bmjwmscb ytm wnv^ 

, mimiliei«queflt Inu^ vbiehtft tovisU m6 (ttoemora id;my lo4|ging^ 
I gii^ ym wy ward ypa maU hew no upbraldinga. 1 desire no mate ima 
t* te!kem laet ttaewe&t htid if you wiU gratify me in tfais^ 1 give you my eoiieam 
pregoto never more to trouble you " 

floeh an invitation, eoA ddivered in 4hie manner from one wbotn be bad rea^ 


eon to bflilieire would have dealt witb him didhretitly, might vaiy well have as- 
toaiahed him. He thought her behaviour, aelndeed it was, a Ikueoat of natme 
and onite the reverse of that reserve, add perfect modesty with which nAtt had 
fiirmerly tieated him. But to wh^ver source this change in her wasowing 
he could not he so impolite as to refuse comphance with her request, though in 
hia heart he wished she had not made it, and it was agreed that he would 
bmkflmt with her next morning. 

Mr. Leonard reached bis lodgings vnth painful and ill-arranged reflecdons ; 
and but for the attentions of his wife he would have been completely ex- 
aapetated. There weSe moments while be lay restless on his pillow, that bis 
eoaeoience jnncked him for his perfidy; but nature, entirely worn out with these 
unplsasant refiecdons nOim gave him a temporary repose. The morning how- 
ever again intruded them on him, and he racked his brains for some suitable 
Sfiology for Ins conduct ; he entered the house of Miss Summers with«a tremor 
and a consciousness of having been guilty of what in the eyes of the woild 
wohld cast a slur on his fair name, never to be forgotten. She however re- 
cidved him with great civility, but somewhat more seriously and more like her- 
sdf than the day before. Breakfast was soon served up ; and the servants were 
in attendance. Miss Summers euteit'iined him only with discourses of ordi- 
nary afiairs. When they had done, sba ordered a bottle of cypress wme to ^e 
set OU the table, and made a sign for her servants to leave the room. 

Now being alone together, shdP filled two glasses, and pesented one to her 
guest I but he excused himself by saying he never drank wine of a morning* 

** You may break through the custom for once,’* said she smiling, and to en- 
gage you to do so, as well as to show I have not the least animosity to my more 
favored rival, the toast shall be * health and happiness to your fair bride.’ This 
surely you will not refuse.” With Uieee words she put the glass a second time 
intoms band. 


^ Well, madam,” answered he, it would not become me to refuse you : 
riilce yOn so much insist upon it, 1 will do myself the honor to pledge you.” 

She then drank the health she propoaed, and he having drained his gkss to 
the same, Now 1 am aaUsfied,” cried she, " though my cruel stars denied me 
the pleasure of living with you, we shall dia together at least. 1 drank tny hap- 
py rival’s health ainoenly, and may she enjoy long Ufa, and many prosperoua 
t dsya, if she can do so with Thomas ; but for a little, a very ifitle time wdl she 
^iriumph with him over the forsaken C^btiie'Suiuners.” 

** what ia it you mean* madam f* said Leonard hastily, 
b " Okily that you have drank your bane,” riie answi^. *’ That wine that 
otve you, and partook ef myaelf, was mixed with the mOat deadly pokon* nor 
da It in thwpower of aort to ssve the life of eitliar of os.” 

V ** You would not do to, sure 1” cried he. 

** Whm could I but dk,” replied she, wfann fjmrincoastaiicy had made tnylUh 
aburdkanottobebomeF And fo have dkdwith<mt you wm»d have been mean 
asidwmr^numfoilhyof my and now buiii are gmriM” 

^ ''ItmnqotsidfonwlmiluwtfaeaclamwwiukimmBchfrihkearevlor, befo^ 
^hadqtdtogivnnovcr speaking, ha alarted up foemtfae tidde, and bolted out of 
tlmroommrnaiamadiitinemd, iahk «ny,weikring a 

volky of(mfaeBdnlMr,aiMonyit^^ wnBtdnWtt4dm im!». dRki ane^ 
vanta roriied in totim scene of Mkrion, stfMwowtsiodote gaoi ik a wn 



imtlivaloaUi pvitiiMrtf imkI 

gm 'dwee; ftod whm h$m$ \mMte<m tevnhia mUi^Of 

ebmflg^ ngiikiKt bl» mUtovt iMlfl 

untft he had Mdawedimlie wae idfleoeddld disy g&veliim hie UMyv 
hejojl^aetoratliieuua^ 

The monieiit he gotneithin dfloie be sent for a ^Bid«ii» eeansdjr mpH' 
ing to rt^y to the ioadocie enquiries af hie mh, as to whetveethe 
The physician soon came, and he told him he hadewaUowed poison; nndtfcllih 
be had eeasott to &ar it was of the most deadly kinds though oy ^oni>«mib 


be had eeasott to &ar it was of the most deadly kinds thoi:^h oy 
niatered, and for whal cause* he kept secret^ not to aliurm his wife. Oil waa tbe* 
first thing neeesaary* great quantities which he took ; poweifiil aawiK 
tioa wore then prescribed* which had file other effoet than to throw Um totg 
fits. Yet* low and weak as he was* he continually cried out^ ^ Haivn I yei 
evacuated the poison?” and being answered in the negative* told the Doctor 
and Apotiiecavy they were ignorant fellowt* and he would have others sent fon 
It was in vain the one assured him that there was not in the whole Moierisc 


jUietKcta a more efficacious medicine than what he had prescribed s or that the 
other* alleged the prescriptions were for the very best m^icines ; he still called 
out for better advice ; and accordingly two others of the faculty were sent for. 

These said that it was possible the poison might be lodged in some of the 
secretory passages* and therefore the former preecrij^ons, which could reach 
no further than the jtrirMB via, wanted its due effect ;-^tbat there was a neces* 
sity for the whole viscera to be cleansed ; that every gland must he deterg^ ; 
all the meanders of the mesentery penetrated ; not a fibre or membrane* even 
to the capillary vessels, but must suffer an evacuation* which should pass with 
the chyle into the subclavian vein* in order to purify the blood* and abrade 
the points of any sharp or vicious particles* which the poison might have 
thrown into it* and were not to be eradicated by any other methods. 

This* and a great deal more of learning which it was impossible for any one* 
not practised in physic* either to understand or remember* our patient bstened 
to with the utmost attention } and looking on this second doctor as an iEscula- 
pius* told him he relied upon the great judgment he found he was master oCt 
and put himself wholly under his direction. 

Gnsters* cathartics* and diaphoretics in abundance were now prescribed* all 
which * my gentleman’ readily submitted to* and went through their different 
operations ivith consummate resignation* ^* to avoid death* he was brought 
even to the gates of it ; and when reduced to such a condition* as not to bo 
able to move a finger* or speak accurately* it was thought proper* in order not 
to lose so valuable a patient* that some intermission to bis tortures sbouiUl be 
permitted* and in tbe room of the former remedies balsamic cordials* and all 
manner of restoratives were administered. As youth and a good constitution 
helped him to sustain the asperity of the ffrat medicines* so » greatly added to 
the efficacy of theae latter* and ne was in a few days aUe to sit up in bed^ and 
take nourishiag food* though in small quantities. 

The fears of his own deatii dissipated, Leonard became curious to know the 


fate of Miss Summers* and accordingly he sent privately to enquire after her in 
the nrighbonrhood where riie lived. 

The person charged with this trust brought hhn word that she was dead* and 
had mstk buried in a very private manner about three weeks and that 
some of those whom he had questioned concerning her* spoke ae.if it was whis- • 
pefed she had eomuntted eiuctde ; hnt as. to that* tiiey could not he poaitivn* 
though they were so as to her deeease; and that they saw her coffin put into, 
ahgriieamly the very neat alter they had heard of her death* attend^ 

ed« l)foimtiumimiiig<Miax!hwiih<aify it* and that it was sapposed* 

they dugied her out df ihestowii* ^ 

^^li««%i^audehia*^)iiiaueU£inrtitepMa«*tii<niite)H^ 

iANww<iui«|ibtiwoinft K&i \f<H tj>e 




m.t " s»iyi"wmy i > pii ii |, ’^' (Miyi i wii M i f tiw i o iliii t ' , ,.^. ^ 
ittIM* >(<y w iw l » M it>%i<vr* * * ' m^T* ''j ';'' 

lie iriti i^ Vf * 'fNiiwMAMt 'il lyi^ tal* iMilfr 149' 

lA# tpom ttMMT hw iNfidiM^ ulm fiM te AiMlUlbiliii'^ iiii^tif) 

littiU^adliiia^tottiw^ 

Mirim m mise^f hk bad mdmiA hui toMti 

t fern wi u^htttotet iSk^ Mm mm «e&t for f «i 

In &« rftving ;8 he dbtere^ m mmtf heriiK that easiie ae# dkSihaAr* 
fNUHied between Charlotte tmi hlmelf i imd how« not ccmim whh et^ 
ie pe40oi4 her et^ hod ejppe«red end oUled to him le imMllf . 

reroembrenee ot what he had eeen woth on hie dktMpered mmi, mit h^ tm 
qamtlr hneiiified heiheerd her voke cryliig out to Um ** Thomas T* 9 1 

In toifi Unhajipy sitoetioa let m leave him for awhile, and return ha thV « 
authoress of hi» the injured but wdl revenged Miss Sommers. ^ < 

Man » on active Mug<^ him, disappmnted affection oak Unite some pmm * 
peots of folicit)' 9 his thoughts are engajp^ in the whhl of mied oeet^Stioil 
or pleasure, and if the scene shouhi oe full of painful assoriatienS, thwe m* 
other abodes in which he can strive to forget and in the soeie^ of new 
acquaintancei, render his sitoadon as aj^mahle and pleasant as if notbuBie 
had e^^r hap^ned to him. With woman it is foe contnuj ; natimllf eeeluded 
and meditative, disappointment, like foe cankenrorm or fmf, preys stowly, 
but alas ! too surely upon the Imrt of its devoted victim, ^fhe man who can 
so tnfle the human heart can never be an object of pity or commiemlami 
when retributive justice overtakes him. 

After Miss Summers found herself forsaken for another, at a time when she 
thought heradf most sociire of her lover’s affectbns, she bewailed not the loss 
with tears, but rallying herself, bent her whole thoughts on gratifying her 
resentment for the affront. To this end shd ^feot^d to appw so passtve, nsib' 
ther upnuding his infidelity, nor discovering any surprise at tUl she pmraM 
on him as i have already related, to come to me lodgings, when she, indeedk 
frightened him to some purpose. The wine she gavelnm was just as it eante from 
the shop, unmixed with any poisoned drug ; but, as she judged, it happened* 
Conscious he deserved all the vengetmee she could inflict on him, he eawy be^ 
lieved she had in reality done as she ssid ; and the terrms he was in, which he 
in vain strove to conceal, under a show of rage as he went from her, gave her 
the highest satisfoction. 

She made her cousin and her maid privy to the plot she had laid, and be** 
tween them they had found means to obtain intelligence as to how be had be- 
haved, and the cruel operations he had submitted to, in order to got rid of the 
supposed imieoB I all which gave her a diversion, (not unmingfid with pain, 
however,) beyond what can be expressed. 

Not thinking him yet sufiiciendy punished, she ordered it to be given out 
that she was deady and to strengmn foe report, caused a colfia to be mried 
from the house in which she lim attended by her emnd. Iho reader knows 
already the effect tfosatiatagem produced. 

To prevent all possiMlity of bis being undeceived, she took up her resideifoe 
in a house at the end of a street nssr foe beach, where she was not atalllEnowiaui 
hot she happsued to be near the very house where Leonard r 4 Miilsd faCIfoa 
recovery of «a healfo. * a 

h foe very dMifoe of her ritmtkm. Misted her leveugs^ wliea 
tj» was be^nefog to gaow weary of primeimaag It any fiwfoew r As dba 
•diSKitfodMeomiMy bm^hersMi^ who had pMided that Mess for hm^ 
•hepmqMdy stmMafoufffoeaeasfo^ pifoont aMadantsi snid,aaif mvft 
foaie^ concurmdfo forerjfoe nndeaigned decepfom,. dm lianpenedfo iMSJt 
idrifo Osdr J* dmkn on. «]Ha» is one of tlwMe lim «xranwiM’«hs lairspi 
-^,*,■■1 b, h«r iwiftdiou* Iww. A« rtw htd sot 'kMrd I* wu «r MW’S' 
tiwssaKiMlM lii^ Bwde W ahtiWi mS ** SImwIm T* 
jiWWSWimtw«ofs,«mr dM«)wiauM^SHl^Www dw 

,.>U%lwifwiMwiwGk4ntoilw)KW|,siilii4t slw-., 

mk isk WnwwA hwMfi«nkt swtiw 
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IMiimiknn liaa^aHMt«B<hetto<ttd«,to»dtotohalM4 smaMdia 
'anotow|e«ai H Ibrlur to icBrun bemgaunyattbafint partaf 
Mtamto aadlaaew btivM, Ae eaold atoaMMd alMcMiBg 
*twi^^pftfat<iu)tot< S)»tatoh«d, itoWemaot tog>v«lito»tIfaii^fiHidier 
AauMb eoatonnw hiai i $oA inariag % a anllwd tost oanNCtt. bnmw, be 
Miud) gntttod aer w i toatw e a* naa woto thea «be bad ei^aeM, itoumed 
toa% aottd a|q[Mate4 ia udetjr wiih allber former eereaity aad good bomoar. 
It waa Maae time before be eoedd be btoOBbt to bebere llatt idte vaa atdl 


iritb wbererar he came, oa the anbjeet of poteMing aad haviag aeen a amrit ; 
ao amch aoured hu tamperi dut from bemg that gajr, pome, entertaimog 
cwapeaioa 1 at drat detcnbed buo. be ia One of foe moat mproae, .ill-natured 
auabifoeirarld. 

j. H. a 


SONliETS. 


Man*! shadow and life a dreain — Kmioii 0/ JUTtrea 

la 

Whsk in mid dreams fimtastiCp we are lost — 

— ^Nffw borne m rudeness oV the ocean^s foanip 
Far from ottr flow’nntt cbow and natal home 
hy adverse wmds androaniig waters crost ; 

Now headlong thrown on some deserted coasts 
A hapless exile desolate to roam. 

Without one star of hope to cheer our gloom, 
•^'erlearfhl doubts how then the soul 1^ tost 
When next our dreams to fancy’s eye present 
The lovely landscape, or the summer bower. 

To beauty’s glance where all its power is lent. 

How beats the joyful heart m that glad hour > 
With hues celestial then our path seems blent 
And grieTs dark shades no longer o’er it lour f 

II. 

Thus earthly joys and sorrow 8 .^---Fleasure bnght 
Thu moment imans mid hope's enhvening beams 
On bfis’s romantie prospect ncbly gleams. 

Thee next,**-*anwrim us in the gmmiest night > 
Now, all 18 fun of poesy and light;'^ 

The fingrent fruit 8 ,*^Huid bahn^ summer flowers. 
The ehwi&e streamSd-^^and jaenune covered bovmrs, 
The roUmg tieeaii ssith fts terrors dight» 

Arethtfeed all wilh momng^i ll^eebest luy I 
Aad uciwagm ihew/bii^e^^ fade 
Fair hope eEgNSts^^^mMl wmM douhts o'endiade 
The immmis heartop^ressed with tnld dismay ' 

AS but adlieam^ whowte NriMenng trance le oV 

Than life's long fever suds for evermore. 


ac o 
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BqA Whm w« mOui Md whm Aeofi 

< * IW oft Mr *tar Imm^ 

OOBI 0 to iiioMiir 

How oft ibef wftb coldeA piniom ctevo 
TIm flittmg ski^ UkelMif portolmt, 

Agfiiii«t litHd fiend* to aidiii inllitaat I — 

IW for u* figlit, theji^ watoli and dolj word, 

And <lieir bright equitdioiie round about tie plant, 

And all for love, and nothing for reward^ 

O whf ahould Wvenly Qod to men have aueh regard ?’*— fi^eoatr, 

** For my own part, I am apt to join In opinion with thoae who believe that all tho 
rrgioni of nature awarm with apirita ; and that we have multitudes of apectators on all 
our aotiona when we think ouraelvea most alone r'-^Additon. 


1 . 

Arb they around ua^ thoae white-winged powers f 
Though aeen by the pure eye of Faith alone. 

In solemn vision from the £temal Throne — 

Missioned by love to guard us at all hours 1 
And wiil they leave their bnght and stainless bowers 
To watch o’er dust and sinml fieah and bone> 

And all the rueful pageants thai are idiown 
In this sm-desecrated world of ouiw ? 

They will f if Truth from holiest minds proceeds. 

If Milton, Spenser, Addison, aright 
Moulded thw awfid but benignant creeds, 

And colour’d them with hues of heavenly tight 1 
And we, whate’er our hidden thoughts or deeds. 

Are thus divinely tended, day and night f 

II. 

Hath God« then, need of messenger, or guard. 

To serve, or save, or chasten whom be will ? 

By aids and helps must Hb his works ffilfil. 

Even as Man Deep mystei^ and hard ! 

Such let fAcm solve who have beheld unharr’d 
The dread twm gates of righteousness and ill. 

And seen fiom whence the Powera of Darkness fill 
TAeir urns of terror for the evil-staiT’d ! 

Whither have fiwwn, or wherefore sleep they now, 

Those radiant forms that in the wnrld^a ftesh prune 
Greeted its Patviarch*-Fajdi«i<s hftnr to brow, 

To guide, or bleas, <» warn lium fhaeafiened ctiine ? < 

Such as did once (so hotiest words avow) 

In Padsn Aram’s shy deacend md climb f 

III, 

It is a lovdiy„ though an ani/W thovghl. 

And am bo ballowM to a sinless boast, 

Thttt sofitttdo, when sotitarv most 
With heavenly compamoiimp is naught t 
von* ti«, no, Ku 



m 


Higb900i Dmm, 


That we upon ouf Hfo’a stem paths are brought 
Onward hf those who ^ at Goa’a bidding, post 
O’er aea m lend f ”**-*0 bright angelic Host ! 
Whether of Firmer ye come, or grace unsought. 
Float near me, if w may, c^stiu things I 
hlinistrant ever with the sweet control 
Of purest, wisest, holiest whisperinfi^ 

Eternal prompters to the eternal goal I 
Methinks, e’en now, of your descending wings, 

I hear the soft sound in my listening s^I 


Jas. Grbgor Grant. 


RUINS AT DACCA, 


In my late visit to Dacca, I was solicited by a friend to accompany him on 
a visit to the ruins of the Pashaw’s Mahals. On the appointed day, we 
accordingly wended Our way to the place, which is about a i^uarter of an hour’s 
drive, from Engrageetdlah. We were attended on our arrival there, by a poor 
native convert of the name of Joseph, who has taken upon himself the charge 
of the place, being the most con^nial (he says) with his dispOTition, in return 
for the bounty he receives from the chaiitable institution of Dacca. 

The first place we entered was the Zenanah Kkanah, consisting of about a 
doeen apartments, for the women of the Emperor Jehangere^s seraglio. These 
apartments are subterranean, having iron gratings on the terrace for the purpose 
of ventilation, 'I'hey are at present very damp and so dark that one is obliged 
to grope his way. There is a subter-.nneaa passage which leads to the Hamam 
Khanah or Shower Bath, through which we were taken, at the risk of our 
lives; for the atmorabere was so disagreeable, from dampness, that we could 
with difficulty breathe, not to mention the many falls we had firom the rubbish, 
holes, Ac. On one side of the Hamam KhanaA, there is a tank from which 
water was carried by a machine, (no longer in emstence) to two places, the cold 
bath and the boiler, and from thence to two other receivers, from which water 
was drawn by tubes into a pond, in which, Joseph informed us, the women 
nsed to bathe. The gioundwork is beautifully ornamented with flowers. 
Ihere are many other apartments in the Bath, but Joseph could not inform us 
for what purpose they were made. 

By very narrow brick stairs we went to the upper apartments where the 
Fashaw used to take an airing. The masonry eveiywhere is solid and firm, 
notwithstanding the many centuries the mahal has been in ruins. 

The JVoapaf Khanah was the next place we visited, and for the benefit of 
my readers, 1 will explain what the name means. It is a native custom, even pre- 
valent to this day in me Upper Provinces, in these great Rajahs’ houses, of having 
always with them, a numoer of drummers, dancers and sniggers just contiguous 
to their cotee that they may have the benefit of the music without their odious 
presence. The Non^ Khanah or the place where these drummers, Ac. stop, 
18 situated about thuty yards from the Hamam Khanah, mst distant enough 
to make thdr harsh music sound agreeable, if that he possible. 

From the Nongui Khanakwe were taken to the tomb of the Emperor Jehangere, 
^ and a better specimen of Eastern architecture (excepting the Taj) 1 have not 
seen* It is an entire building of marble, built in the best style ; and 1 would re- 
commetkd my readers not to forego the opportunity, sboiud it ever occur, of 
visiting theory interesting nfins of Dacca. 


» , Hiottsstidt, alhii tdddiqg, pest 

Oversea and lsBd.”*^«sa’i J$9miatmkk BlMnm. 


S, 



Dirge ie ike D^gmrted. 

FORGETFUL FHIENpSt 


Forgetful fnendg ! ah what are thejr. 

Not thobe bright fixed stars of oar youthj 
Who would not lose a single ray 
To dim the shiiie of morning’s truth* 

’Tie not the pric^ess jewel set-*- 
No love’s regalia we regret. 

11 

Forgetful friends I ah, what are they ? 

Not those, the generous and the true. 

Who when life’s leaves are passed away 
Depart not with the summer too. 

But those who sHll remain to cheer 
The coldness of the wintry year. 

111 . 

Forgetful friends 1 ah, what are they ? 

Those meteors which in darkness set ; 

False hghts, which turn the head astray— 
Which but for age we’d not regret : 

Those insects of the sunny hour 

Which wing their way from flower to flower. 

IV. 

Forgetful friends ! oh, what are thev ? 
Flatterers, who when the bloom is oright. 
Drink in the honey dew all day. 

But leave the lonely tree at night; 

False gems within love’s mazes set; 

Those are the friends we may forget. 


DIRGE TO THE DEPARTED. 

Are the trees budding and thou not here. 

To watch the spring time of the year? 

Are the flowers blooming and thou not nigh 
To catch their earliest perfumed sigh ? 

Spring will come with its freight of gold; 

Summer too and winter’s cold ; 

And the sun will shine gladly on what ? ihine urn I 
My sister dear, wilt thou never return ? 

Thy dirge for thee, dead, was sounded when nought 
Tho*i lov’dst of yore to its shrine was brought; 
When the flowers had faded, the young hixds fled. 
All, all like thysdf, young, unfortunate, dead. 

I may watch the blithe \>ee8 as they hum ^^ng 
The flowers, and hear the young birds* song ; 

1 may tender them $XL bat no longer with th^ ; 
Dear one, thou wi|t return never to me* 


am 


F. W. P. 



New Tear** Day. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


THie nun ia on his eastern throne^ 

And light illumes the Bky*6 blue zone. 

There's laughter in the sunlit air« 

Atid Joyous shouts from woodland fair 
Make answer to the hunter’s horn 
Whose notes from forest depths are home ' 

The mountain breeze,— the ** fresh, tCie frce”- 
Is wandering over dale and lea. 

And softest odours floating by 
Reveal the rose’s waking i^h. 

Where’er the rude unpitying gale. 

Has rent aside her dewy veil ! 

The lotus flaunts her gaudy dress. 

And WOOS the wanton wind’s caress. 
Obsequious to the god of day, 

sunflower smiles in rich array. 

Meet emblem of the constant maid 
Whose love no fears nor doubts o’ersbade. 

With modest blush in rocky dells. 

The rich geranium hangs her bells, 

Her crimson petals, — small and fair. 

Lavish their incense on the air. 

And twined with her, like gloom with light 
The drowsy poppy ox>es to sight. 

The Dyal o’er me breathes his lay — 

His accents hail the festive day — 

All nature’s music h^ads the breeze, — 

There’s music in the murmuring trees, — 
Tliere’s music e’en in ocean’s roar. 

As dash the billows to the shore. 

But richly though the landscapes glow. 

Though fairest flowers around me blow. 
Though sparkling streamlets onward stray. 
Though laughing flelds and forests gay, 

1 pant to leave these torrid plains 
And rest in lands where winter reigns. 

For there e’en now the social throng 
Perchance have raised the merry song. 
Perchance they list to stories old * 

Of demons and of heroes bold. 

Of carpet knights and ladies gay — 

But hush my heart ! — *tis New Year’s day. 

A lonely exile’a lot is mine, 

Unflnended 1 my fate repine. 

And sorrow’s mantle o’er me thrown 
Has often drawn the secret moan — 

But still there’s siudigto on my way 
When flmehly bursts New Ybau’s oay. 



SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Lost AND WON. 


Maeet and amen/’ eaid FeliE Wallace, with a King Sidiar^li 
sneer; Igr Richard has had the credit of all the sneers from his own da^ 
downwards even to oar own. A long time for any one thing to keep in 
fashion* bat so it is. ’’ Many and amen, then* say I* with all my heart* 
and much good may it do you !" Marry and amen* say you I lhat 
would be taking the office both of parson and clerk/’ 

** No* rather of the poor victim at the altar — ^the ca//* bound with cords 
and wreathed with orange flowers/’ Philip Lindsay winced. 

“ How exactly/’ ie«^amed Pehx Wallace* does the priest of the pre- 
sent day perpetuate the priest of the olden time ! Only for a knife he has 
a book, aad a word for a blow.” ** Some words*” replied Philip Lindsay* 
** cut deeper than any knife, and such wounds may be mortal to a friend- 
ship.” 

** Ay* words have great power. If I were disposed to moralize* whteh 
I am not, for I do not much like unfolding the fusty bindings and windings* 
of a mummy* I would hold forth on the importance of words, little sylla- 
bles made up out of little crooked sign** and little silly sounds* and 3 ret; 
more binding than chains and fetters* bolts or bars ; and I am sure that ao 
better instance could be chosen than that most insane * J will, which all 


married men have been silly enough to say* and which is nothing less than 
rivetting the inaiiaclus which never can be broken/’ Well* as you put it* 

I must say there is a pleasant prospect/’ 

What 1 have said is a mere nothing to what you will find out. You 
may ’ guess and fear* ” ** Ah* those vague terrois are the most dreadful* 
Put them into some palpable form* some tangible shape, and I shall know 
how to face them. The bravest soldier fears to encounter ghosts.” 

The one hydra (but it has a thousand heads) is the loss of our birth- 
right* freedom* for a very nasty, ill-flavoured* ilUseusoned, mawky, siekeo- 
mg* mess of pottage.” ** Matrimony* (hen* is this delectable mess.” 

** And freedom* the aspiration of every human heart under heaven^ its 
price.” And you really think tnatrimonv slavery ?” 

Think it ! It is tlie iAinp* not the word.” Bui how ?” 

** In every ramifleatton : ali usuipers art tyrants i your wife will be one. 
If yon you must hide your thoughts ; if you you must jay what 
she pleases* You must Hke what she likes* hve what im loves* hate whht 
she bates* Go out wnefl She pleases, come home when she pleases. Yhm^ 
home mast be chosen by her* your servants selected by her* your very foeli* 
allowed you. If you go gut and meet with a friend wil<nn you once pcbeA* 
you cannot stay with faith beeadse pu are n dutrrki mdn j and to tiA^ 
oome unexpectedly to dinner would be tieoshn. You are a HMfrlslf ietpi« 
You cannot link font arm in his and say* * Gome hoeie with me* 
take of my atagte cover« aad my bach^t’a hire* whether ft tm 'gMI* ' 


TOi, II* KO« at. 



HI 


Ym mm if li« vIh% jok »*y m mSk xfihsr, gm m 

w 0 » or gfvd me that» or even take it withool the a«king^ , and atiU lees jatoat 
fer||€K to bote yotireelf with the trouble of pUytogp po)itenee«i« and 
Wng ooliged at e\ery turn to elaborate^ ^ Will you peimit me ?* or^, * may 
I he allotw^^/ and * much pleasure/ and * I thank }ou.* and * you do me 
much honour/ Why, the pocotiVe amount of trouble whtoh a married man 
has to endure wonld urell ntgh wear out a gpalley slave." ** You are enough 
lo frighten Wellington.*’ 

1 had rather fiighten you " ** And have you really no pleasure m the 
•oeiety of women ?’* 

1 hate to be with ignorant people *’ Are all women ignorant ?" 

** Yes, certainly, how should the% be otherwise ? Both nature and edu- 
cation make them ignorant , and the worst of the matter is, th^we aie 
obliged to Appear to think tlist they know everything/* *' And thw l>eauty 
•^biMuty which feasts the eyei and heait, the taste — the feelings ?** 

** Yes, perha(is you are right thert 1 </o think a fine woman looks better 
than a picture." And then the tendti cliaim that floats like an atmos- 
|diere round a gentle woman 

Ah, that's all <,*ecy— fudge »•* Uer sympathy 

Fudge" her vnaot} ?'* 

** That IS fl/teays impei tint nee " “ Her softness ? * 

Simpering miiwki«hness ” •• Her ready chanty 

Sometimes credulity — wore fiequeutl> display " Her open heart ? * 
« Yes— ^readv for any lodger," “ I should be veiy angry, only you do 
mol know my ladye love ** 

* Knowing one, 1 know all One is but a sample of the rest They 
are all alike/* The worst of that idea is, that you imply that all are alike 
|o them ** 

O no, only those that have tolerable looks, tolerable style, tolerable 
manner, tolerable fortune, and toleiuble power of flatttry." *• Classes, then, 


bnt no individnalitv ?" 

•* Just #0 ’* ‘‘ But heartfelt preference — m other words — love *" 
**Fudge/’ Philip Lindsay looked rather woei> begone 1 had begun to 

Better myself with a gleam of preftrence,” 

*' Then 30a ha^e already committed yourself What is the use of asking 
my advice." •* Commuted myself ! in looks, in tones, but not in words " 
** Psha! nonsense! if van go three times to a hou^e wheie an an- 
mamedlady lives you have committed yourself* * I have been three 
dpaen *' 

Then ere you regularly booked Every time that jou open your bps, 
depend upon it the li^y is expecting an ofier." ** And f have it upon my 
iijpi, every time I open them, 10 make one " 

•• Wdl, then, marry and amen) once more " ** And yet for you to 
thiak that another might stand as faiily m her favour—" 

*• Av, that touches — that smarts— that wounds — that stings— but why 
m f ApoUier may be as good-looking as you ?" * Far more so/' 

Have as good eves— as good tee^ — os good stvle— as glossy hair^ 
as As* a es well made— hands, feet, Agure— " Yea, 

yea, yes I without deubt ** 

14a? have as soft a vome— Antter as weU -speaking eyes— use them 
HI melV* Yea, yas# yes/* 

yon sap for caiCetbewomimhiHieasoaon her side— by indent, 
I jdkm^wby should sha potlikn another with the sapie adnsatages as 



nafiii# I aiik' 

nMR ttir ywT^ FblSti UndliNi^r ^wt tw6 or thteo <ekt^^io 

tht ioor. ^ 

** Uy d^ar felTow, be peranaded. Leave toys to childi^. Th« komfjh 
moon may have a few sugar plumst but the long rears beyond ere aMfmA 
with wormwood, and not with ntses. as you foolishly fan^. I IcnoHir ttat 
yott bare been inveigled by some dnessing mamma ; bat come» let me 
the Oculist, and open the eyes that Cupid has infected with his owst'^bm^' 
ness/' ** Some of the sex may have given cause for your heatllemslf 
blindness to tbeir met its ; but others of them, and my KatheHne the fore* 
most, are hedged about with a soit of divinity/* ^ 

Felix Wallace another of bis Eichardtsh sneers. Some of the 
lesser angels without wings m French mantelets and the Queen^s oWlt 
bonnet^of the very last and newest of all fashions ?" ** 1 oanoot but think 
that if a man choose wisely—" 

A contradiction of terms. He cannot choose wisely if he choose at 
all." If he choose wisely, the society of a woman that he loves mast 
make him a much happier man." 

•* Choose wisely — why, my dear Philip, choosing a wife is exactly like 
choosing a horse ; you are sure to be cheated — jacket ed-^done." Like 
choosing a horse !" 

Yes, the horse is so doctored, so groomed, so painted, so dentisted, so 
dressed and made up, that you do not even know what the animal is like 
till you find it out by wofd experience ; and a wife is just made up the 
same." •* Made up !" 

And then for the vices of the horse ; you know nothing of its temper 
until you are kicked, or thrown, or shyed at, or bit, or run away with, or 
some comfortable thing of that kind ; and the vices of the lady are just 
the same." ** The vices of a horse and the name of my Katherine in the 
same breath !" 

** Yes, why not ? 1 suppose that a woman can have her tempers the 
same as the other animal." ** Sit," began Philip Lindsay. 

“ Nay, if you begin with ‘ sir* to me, I have done." *• Sir. you have 
already gone loo far." 

Well, well, do as you please. Every man to his taste. Chains for 
the slave ! The free air and the high bounding heart for the sOns who 
have the soul of libeity," ** I certainly asked your advice ” ‘ 

** Without intending to take it." ** But 1 gave you no license to apeak 
of " 

Well, well, we will not quairel for such a trifle. You know it is ottlir 
a woman." Only 

** And yet by a woman came death into the world ; and by a woman haa 
all evil things followed ever since. And after all I am not personal, sinoe 
1 have never seen your little morsel of a love." ** Little mdrsel of a love ! 
you are too provoking. Yes, there lies )oar injustice* in scantdaliadllg 
without knowing her." 

*■ If I knew her, 1 should discover and tndividualke as many fhiiits euf 
iee Utara on a fine frosty night i nor knowing her, my astronomy teaeboa 
me that the stars dwell just in their accustomed places, though absei!me,t 
like a murky evening, makes me certain that they me there all the 
on faitih.^ ** Well { must forgive you/* said Lmaa^, feeling alt %hM tbne 
most desperately offended. ** The blind can never m made to undalttMA 
the beaii^ Of colours ; and he who hat been bom bred fg a inlllgllMlfl 
nesar tsaggine what are the ghsriea of the mufilght P* 



miKWfm. 


i/Any, no doalM/* 

M »i t>on*t ht migryt UoAmyJ* ** Angry! ha! ha! ha! I was »evar 
Mtner or coder in my life I Hal ha ! ha 1'* 

** Yoa have got a very ted Im, eoceidering that yon are ao very cool : 
hat 1 eoppoee it is red with cold and sot with heat.** ** Hark yon* dr/* 

^ ** No. DO. Fm d«af.'*> ** I tnait laake yoa hear one tbiag* howeeor 
ideaf voa may be.'* 

Horn tki tooti— And that is— 

*• w .,^-highti tight! tnm.*’ ** That yoo are-»— — 

** Highti tight! ! no better than a fool ! To be sore, so 1 am. 1 
gnite agree with you^mried nnanimoasly. There can be no greater 
j^oof m folly than reasoning with an insane man. Casting pearls before 
swine. By-the-bye. that puts me in mind^^leopatra mast have belonged 
to the swinish brood, since she fed on pearls. Don’t you think so. 
Lindsay ?” -‘Psha,’” 

** Wellr Lindsay, well, marry and amen, once more, you have my con- 
aent. Die we all nnst ; and if yon think that knocking yonr head against 
a post is the most cWortable way of ttavelling out of the World, why 
even follow the bent of youi own taste. 1 am very willing, as a last act 
of friendsbipt to follow as chief moarncr-^I mean be bndeman.” ** Psha." 

** Well, psha on lij] yonr acrimony has all evaporated in pshas ! An 
esodlent safety, valve indeed. Psha! psha! psha! are like puff! puff! 
puff ! of steam. Those puffs keep a few score of us out of the blUs of 
mortality.” ** Pah ! stuff! nonsense!” 

** That will do quite as well. All excelleut expletives. Are yon 
batter ?” 1 wish you better sense I” 

Thank you.” And better feeling.” 

Much obliged.*' ** And better manners.” 

** You are very kind. Pray, Philip, when you happen to be ill do you 
always make a point of quArretting with your doctor ?” ** I am very foolish, 
I believe you mean well.” 

The excuse for eveiy sin in the world. People always mean wdl-^o 
themselves : but 1 ha^ e meant well to you.” ** 1 am oblig^ to believe yon. 
What else could you mean — but you are most abominably disagreeable.” 

** It would be a most extraordinary thing if insanity liked its own 
•trait svaistooat.” *' Well, prudence is a disagreeable strait waistcoat, but 
1 will try to wear it as patiently ns I can. 1 will think over all that you 
have said, and give it due weight, if you on your part will divest yours^ 
of prejudice and see Katherine.” 

Agreed.” ** 1 am going into the country for a fortnight. 1 will 
give you some pretence, some commission, some trifle or another, anythiog 
wdB do, for an introduction to her, and then if you are not cured lu year 

•• You wih be cured of your folly." WelL-^pcrhaps-^l don't know. 
Wo than see." 

Notwithstanding the indignation of Mr. PbiBp lindsay Ot flw iiiE)iie^ 
' of hk towards his mistress, the seed had notfallen into qolie an 

waooflgooia] soil. A$ soon as the warmth of hia first fimlings had snMd* 
ea the snaxbttsol his worldly friend began, though figmly. iw gaiuainite ; 
^«a4as fie0p)e«re not very, very olUm iodignaat with ftesiinulvm Ieut what 
they oiuH jppifrftaf tsMudd^iwidMie, Phillip Lindsay to Ids own nap* 

wMi miiiii'ii move *n inf y tm imd dgoi to ^thipti of 


m, 

IMmmI; MMi jf»«iftKriill« WiAiiM|iiilio«M4iiB t igkC 
bftfMl my M\ng9 mj«kftd me, ^eiiiap« my paaai^ Um* 

•mAn^WalUoa ic my frieU, ten Ha tiot me «kar«e» imd jedga 
-hbmiiA m he not wholly duatiteremed I I« tibere one of my WoerM li|o|NP 
I would oxohoii^ with'^mjf ireedom for their 
one of them that has not £elt as warmly as myself, not ono diat wooM^Ofl 
Inwi awmM tho tbotight of repeivtanoe« that did Wot thaoilk bh mSatrola im 
angel, and now every one of them has changed his opitnott,, Are 
tlie wives of mv acqaaintance tiresome and silly, or else termageilla iKm 
shrews? Yes. Wallace is right-t-*all wives are tyrants; bat woidd ICsidw 
line be such ? 1 wdlnot believe it ! no ! no I and I am rather gladi tkali 
1 have not eommitted myself. No ; on recollection I have been miiltyyiF 
nothingr bat general gallantry. No. 1 have notVommitted mysd^*^ ^ 
So much for the eternity of the passion of a lover. 

** Weill 1 suppose 1 must.** said Wallace. '* 1 suppose I must maheafi 
my mind to endure half an houi's twaddle with Lindsay’s doll. 1 wwadtW 
whether she is a blue or blonde, an everlasting talker or nothing to say. 
A pretty fool, or a would-be«inteUectual It is Utile less than marvelhm^ 
how men can barter their personal freedom, their purse, their everythhtg. 
for a pair of eyes, a nose, a mouth, and a chin. But catch me majdng 
such a fool of myself! tliat's all !** Notwitlistanding all which sage eon* 
siderations, Wallace dressed as men dress when they intend to visit wo* 
men ; that is* he was about three limes as much of a fop, and took trobb 
the length of time in making himself such, than he would have done Imd 
he been going to a buchelot’s party. 

Now It happened that Lindsay had quite without malice prepense, often 
spoken of his friend Wallace, referring to his sentiments and opiniewa in 
that unpremeditated way m which we are apt to rauigle up our own 
thoughts and feelings with the thoughts and feelings of those with whom 
we are roost intimate, and Kate MidiSeton therefore knew that Felix WaU 
lace, Esq. gloried in the heresy of not being a ** marrying man." 

It was a fashionable moining' when Wallace drew up his phaeton at the 
Middletons’ door. He had once had his own name mentioned by way of 
introduction to a sour- cream -faced lady, whose complement of limbs ssmbih* 
ed an ingenious arrangement of tobHcco-pipes. and he remembered perfect- 
ly well having shut his eyes, and bowed to the fire-place, and walked away. 
«*-and now he was made to comprehend that this lady was none other Ihaii 
Kate Middleton’s amiable aunt. It suited him. boa ever, to recall thisB* 
censed acquaintanceship, and. coupling it with a commission from Lindsay, 
to make it legalize his visit* 

He was kept waiting some fifteen minutes, and then came the same 
soor-oream-faimd lady, decked in nods and becks and wreathed smiles and 
dowers. She had only staid to adjust a few curls that had gone riitW 
awry without leave, to add a fiower or so, and to throw a few dropC M 
iinmrance on a clean French cambric handkerchief. 

Wallace hoped that the honour of her acquaintance allowad bfoi the {WL 
wilege of ealimg. Tlie lady locked all uan wan. 

And having a commission from his friend Liqdaaj^ to Misfc Kplhadne 
MMAeton* trusted tp her kindness for an introdnotipn* A clniidfaliii^ 
aver the aoiishmeu. Then his vii^ to hmelf was esdy a prelmwe* 
it b aameeditigiy dSficnlt fiw imumrikd iadm to think 
Vluf aeesdttiiig enough Oe lAluw that mmrripd womlisin of the Mpe^^elle* 
who mg. prhbidi)^ UMed niMb from fteitn sUtewi <Mdrsa^tgt^4d 






Whikt fliey n«uyii ^ tkii tjuitoid^ of tli^ 4ArtiMMi 'funolh MS 

^ ttie Any of tbe rovAl plorAl pronouuA^ thoy lutow tbAi thoy odgM 

^ bo yfpungi AU^ young th«y oro determined to be. 
f as Wallace did not tttink it worth hie whSe to endoAVone to 

per«ui«de Mite Middleton that fifty was only fifteen* nor take the trouble 
of putting her into better humour with hereelf* ehe wae omiaeqaently in 
woiee liuinour wuh him ; and after having deejiateheda BerraUt requeeiiog 
the presenoe of Miss Katherine Middleton, the lady and the gentleman 
proeeeded to enarl at each other in the best bred manner * possible. And 
they had plenty of time to do so. for Kate Middleton did not seem in the 
least inclined to hurry herself. < 

Itie girl is dressing, said Wallace to himself. Thinks she shall make 
another fool ; another conquest. She need not have taken any trouble, an 
I shall very soon make her comprehend. ** I am afraid Miss Katherine is 
engaged V* *' 1 am sorry you think the time so long.*' 

** Time is always long when we are waiting." The lady only tossed her 
head. The gentleman looked out of the window, up at the sky ; then, as 
gentlemen often do, admit ed the shape of his own hoots, glanced at himseif 
in the glass, and passe d his hands through bis hair, 

** t am afrfdd 1 am hurryme Miss Katherine," said the gentleman* as if 
he woidd like to hurry her much more. ** It does not seem as if she were 
httrryipg herself." said the lady, with a sneer. 

And am 1 to wait heie ctioling my heels and daneiug attendance on 
any btead-and-butter miss In the kingdom ? thought Wallace. Yet if 1 
do stay, it will be for the sole purpose of giving a little dose of bitters, 
that she may have a better appetite tor company another time. At last, a 
light, tripping, bounding footstep was heard on the stairs, and in a mo- 
ment more a young girl entered the room, so entirely different from all that 
Wallace had expected, as to make him feel perfectly disappointed. 

Katherine Middleton was very young, very beautiful, very girlish, very 
innocent looking. Indeed she was as much like a picture stepped out of the 
frontispiece of an Annual as could well be. 

W*allace drew himself up very high, that he might look down npon her. 
He had no idea of being kept waiting by anything less than a duchess, but 
for a girl in a white frock and blue ribbons !^he hoped nobody would 
know. Mr. Felix Wallace, my niece Miss Katherine Middleton," Ac. &e. 
said the sour-cream-faced lady. The gentleman condescended to incline his 
head an mch ; the innocent-looking girl humbled her own somewhere about 
an eighth. 

My dear, you have kept Mr, Wallace waiting." said the aunt Have 1 ?" 
said the innocent-looking young Indy. ** What a pity that he should wait." 

Hu)i\i)h, said Wallace to himself, what a simpleton ! ** The avocations of 
ladies," said Wallace, ttenically, ** are of course of much more importande 
tlsaa those of men." ** Are they ?" said Kate. 

•* Are they not ?” asked Wallace. •• Let us instance, — ^what would yhu 
,haea heen'cloing had you not been here?" letumed she. 

** Undoubtedly nothing so importimt as what has kept you from us/* 
” J •waA.lxmliiDg at something so very pretty." 

** Nos AO pretty as that which I am looking at now.** and Wallace cast his 
eyes on the glass, bat at whatrefleotkm it would be diffieuitto say. Howbeit. 
Kate MbMletoo gave him credit fora compliment : she smiled accordingly, 
and smiled upon him ; in doing scMie brightness of % jpair of lieamiiig ^qms 
fiasIMupandWim.Andtherimimtiiiwiil hlM * 



> tfm^>'^^iiMMi ^«»)r; ioi^ IM« iNHTf 

9$ijM ««* of<(io«»QwMi4 fiome« jMi4 beait* «9d mitni 4 itodfe' Mi^ 
tt iNbrv pickpocket, hom-breakin^. pene-fttealitig, iMMdttim;. 

f^kiTi FortKunube io^krcti it ia for Hie welUbeiitg Of »tke #oite tibt 
smiles, lilm^lbioDs, ere not univemUy becoming. Your leS[g.^toe4» iicrgo*' 
eyed, eolemi^tookiyig* Mu. Stddoiiisli sort of women, lose thoir tti^ 
digni^v when they condescend to dilate tbeir lips ; a etiU larger tdsss, by de^ 
mgeOf ebow tte ilt constmction of the machinery of their featares whwpttfe' 
in motion* wbidb yet while quiescent, seem tolerably well put logstlier t 
wthilfit a still larger portion, by opening the casket show its utteriso^hiem 
and vacuity. RuU the few to whom a smile is really becoming CierelSf 
positive witobcraft* and if they ought not to be burnt under the ddfS^ 
ute laws* they ought at least to live with the bliud« that so their spells ntigM 
fall innocuous around them. Kate Middleton happened to be among the 
few to whom smiles are peculiarly becoming. Her smile was the payment 
of Wallace's compliment, and acted upon him as a bnbe for more ; a«u 
casting aside his ill-humour, he flattered and flattered, and she smiled and 
smiled, until both got pretty considerably intoxicated. 

Six months after this, Pbihp Lindsay returned to town after a tour to 
the Lakes. His flrst visit was to his friend Walhice, who received him with 
an air onei-third sheepish, one-tliird frightened, one-third ashamed, 

** Been spending your time passably ?** asked Wallace. Passably, 
without a pun. And you ?'* 

•* O, I-^a — um — em — I believe so.” •' Have you been as yawnish idl 
the while as you are this morning } Wanted me to laugh at ?” 

** Are you a laughing matter ?” ** All men are laughing matters when 
they are in love/* 

** Of course you were never guilty of the folly,” said Wallace, spiteful* 
ly referring to the past. •' O, I remember, — ^ha! ha! ha !” 

** Do you laugh at yourself or at me ?” ” At myself, to be sure. Who 
else should i take such a liberty with — except, indeed, with a friend 

And pray, sir, what moves your mirth ?” Why, Wallace, are you 
really troubled with such a short memory ? Don’t you remember, doH*t you, 
bow onroercifully you used me when 1 made my confessions to you, quftSf 
in the Corydon style, just half a dozen round moons ago ? Don't you re* 
member h^ insane 1 was about blue ribbons and golden hair, and faOw I 
raved about eyes and smiles and sighs, and loves and graces ?” 

** You have been guilty of so many follies, that it could hardly be et* 
peoted 1 should remember thorn all.” Very charitable for you to ha^ 
such a short memory foi them ; but if charity has a short memorry, giwtl* 
tude ought Ip have a long one. 1 remember very well that you eav^ toe 
from ft great fully, for which 1 should have had to have done pentotoe 
s2| ipV life. ^ Ypu snatched me from the destruetion of marrying u pretty 
eimpletoQ.” Wallace coloured, coughed, winced, flounced^ ” Ay, ptotto 
Kate Mlddkton I’* nontmued Lindsay*-” pretty Kate ! You were quite rigitt 
about her, Wallace. She was a nice little thing to look at on the butside, mt. 
mvmpty aq ft spendthrift's purse within* A tolerable statue of Eve on ape- 
deatal, in a comer of your room, would quite as wall satisfy one's adtomv 
rattan of ^tbe bsaatifal. and not be nearly so impenittatt, besides not fiitijgfSK 
ing opa with airs, and graces, and tiever^endinf mawkisbaeM. 1 was 
cev^ii^ hisaiie when 1 thought df the fcHp from' whkh ftm friatofaMis 
SSandiqie»s«idl oennot thank yanei^ ^ 

” Pekar ^aairiatad Wblhme^ ” Ay/ lis of pea not^ke dto 
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mind me of my folly, and to make light of your services, but you certainly 
saved me from a fate that would have been worse than drowning, or hang- 
ing* or being burnt alive.** 

You have an absurdly good memory for bachelor’s gossip,” said Wal- 
lace, pettishly. ** And pi ay what have you been doing this 1 don’t 
know how long 7” ** i'luming my wings, soaring, flattering, hovering now 

here, now there, enjoying my liberty, thunks to you, my good fellow, who 
saved me from worse than Egyptian bondage.” 

No wonder, then, that you seem a litile wild— relapsed into untam- 
ed habits.” And you, my dear fellow, you seem to me so— I don’t 
know how— AO subdued, so nerveless, so t<ime, so languid, so insipid— you 
seem to have lost all your flavour, all your good-humour, all your gaiety, 
all your life, all your vigour, all your hopcfuless, all your energy. If 
stretching my wing has made Ine rclap*^e into wildness, folding yours haS 
reduced you to the luckuduKical condition of a bird in a cage. 1 am sure 
you must have met with some inUfottune : pray, wliat is it ?” 

** None that I am awaie of.” “ Posnivcly, you look altogether as if 
you were married. l«u*t that a good jest ? Liu I ha ! ha !” 

** He ! he ! he 1” faintly re-echoed Wallace, as if, out of complaisance, 
willing to look fur the jest, but not able to find it.” ** You must have 
heard bad news ?” 

"• Not 1.” “ If not in your own person, at least in that of some of 

your friends ?** 

** Shall I tell you the worst news 1 know ?” ** I have my condoling face 
quite ready. What is it ?” 

•* That you are a horrid bore V ” lla ! ba ! ha ! What, as borish as 
you used to be when you gave me advice ?” 

*• Advice ! Psha ! Who takes even their own advice 7” “ Why, 'tis as 
fusty and musty as any M. D.’s prchciiption — but then *tis as whole- 
some. 1 know to my heart’s content what good yours did me.” 

Pah r* Wallncc, my good fellow, as matrimony is out of the ques- 
tion, and you could not have slipped into that, are you out of health, out 
of spirits, or out at the elbows ?” 

** 1 have just received my quarterly payments, ray tailor’s bill is paid, 
and I had a very good appetite this morning for iny breakfast,” “ Out of 
spirits, then. Well, I’ll stay and dine with you, on purpose to cheer you 
up.” Wallace looked particulaily discomfited. ** Not engaged, are you 

1 really believe I am,” *' Well, no matter, since you are not engaged 
for life. By-the-bye, that is a very judgish, black-cap, sentence- death 
sort of an affair phrase, * till death do us part.’ ” 

He I he !” ** But then, you know, tlie sentence does allow you be- 

nefit of clergy.” 

He ! he !” ” By-the-bye, you don’t ask me how I got over my last 
attack.” 

•* Have you been ill ?” ** How matter-of-fact you are ! Ill ! No ; I 
speak of my love attacks.” 

'• If you can jest about them you must be heart-whole.*' Jest ! why, 
I think .them good for nothing else. I ha\ e just recovered from an attack, 
but 1 find the disorder milder every time I take it. By and by it will be 
nothing but a little pleasant stimulant, to prevent one getting sleepy be- 
fore midnight.” 

** No feur^ then, of the malady proving fatal 7” ** Not the least in the 
world. 1 have been in love aboat a doaen times smoe 1 last saw you, and 
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each time, as I think, with less virulence. T^et me see, it has amused my 
country quarters really wonderfully, and the diversity of candidates for the 
honour of my fair — is that the right phrase ? — my fair hand, amounts al- 
most to newness of senK»ation in myself. I havebecti in love with a blonde 
and a blue ; a shrew and a saint ; with a simpleton and a wit ; with a 
widow, fat, fair, and forty, and a schnol-girl of fifteen ; with u lady who 
sang, and another who was mute ; with one who was all sighs, and ano- 
ther who was all smiles; together with a few incidentals.*' 

“ You might as well write a calendar, something after the botanical style. 
For instance, December, the best time for falling in love with a wit, because 
she may enliven you ; January, with a school nymph, because she can 
dance with you ; February, with a fat widow, because she will provide you, 
some three or four times a day, with a Aowwe houche ; and eo on. lJut you 
must have had hard work to be in love with so many.'* “ Did I say that 
I was in love with them } Why, 'twas a lapsus lingua. No, no ; I meant, 
of course, that they were in love with me." 

“ J hope it has not proved fatal to all of them.** “ No — O no ; they 
got over it pretty well, all but one or two now and then, and here and 
there. I am cliari table ; 1 do not let them go too far. 1 want to hear 
something, thou£»h, (jf that poor litilc Kate Middleton. I have always 
had ((ualnis about her. I am afraid 1 went a little too far. Poor thing ! 
1 know tlpit .‘‘he doated ipun me — quite doated. 1 hope she has not died 
of a broken heart ?'* 

“ I rather think not.** ** Ah, hut she was very far gone, poor thing ! 
^ery far gone. Poor little Kate ! She amused me very nicely for more 
than a month — nay, T do beheve two. I hope got over my dismis- 
sing her !" 

“ Your dismis'^ing her 1" “ Well, well, I know you advised me ! auda 

g<u)d thing too ! By this time I should have been an old frumpish, severe, 
discontented, wrinkle-browed, puraed-up-lippecl, snappish, snarling Bene- 
dict, instead of the free, blithe, happy, care-for nothing fellow I am. My 
dear fellow, )ou have heaped upon me a mountain of obligation.** 

Wallace looked as i( he vsished him cru^ihed beneath it. Poor little 
Kate !" rcsiuned Lindsay. She really was lather prettv, though now, I 
dare say, I should think her insipid ; and, by-the-bye, Wallace, don't you 
think that fair insijiid women giMierally get fat when they marry ? I sup- 
pose that inactivity is a sort and a kind of contentment, and contentment is 
another ver.^^ioii of * laugh and grow fat.' J hope, poor thing, my untying my- 
self from her apron -string did not induce too deep a despondency ; but I'm 
sure, had 1 married her, iherc would have been the greatest danger of her 
growing coarse, and then I should really have been quite ashamed of her," 
1 hope that you need not pity her so very much." said Wallace, with 
a sneer. “ Poor thing, I hope not. I hope that she did not commit any 
rash act when I acted so wi.^ely upon your advice. I hope that she did not 
drown herself, or poison heiself, or anything of that sort ?*’ 

“ Nothing of the kind, I do assure you," “ Nor drop into insanity ?" 
“ Nor that either.'* “ Nor sink into despondency ?" 

" O no, not she.’* ** Her blue eyes grow dim ?'* 

O, no.** Her fair complexion become Ballow*^** 

“ No, no.*' The pretty pink of her cheeks blanche and fade ?" 

“ No, no, no." “ Her rosebud lips wither V* 

“ No, no, no,. no.** " Her light step flag and drag ?** 

No, no." ** Her plump person become emaciated ?'* 

VOL. II., NO. XI. 
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No!*’ empliatically and pasfiionatcly reiterated Wallace. 

*' In short, sink into a state of the deepest dcsptmdency.'* continued , 
Lindsay, as if the contemplation of his ideal picture afforded him exquisite 
enjoyment, both men and women having an infinite pleasure in contem- 
plating the misery which they themselves occasion, it being one of the 
most gratifying proofs of their own power that can possibly be offered to 
them, people always being miserable against their own will rather than 
with it. “ Ay, poor thing," continued Lindsny, “ I should be very sorry, 
it would be quite a reproach to me, to meet poor little Kate looking pale, 
and thin, and sickly, and languid, and worn, and weary, and heart-sick, 
and dtjected, and pining, witli ' concealment, like a worm T the bud, feed- 
ing on her damask cheek,* and a lagging step, and jaundiced by melan- 
choly, and her eyebcams trailing on the ground, and a voice like a dying 
swan, or the last note of a lu!e/* 

Felix, mv dear! — Felix !** called out a full-toned, ineriy, rather high- 
ly-pitched voice, from the adjoining apartment. “ Felix, my dear, do come 
here, ila ! ha ! ha ! 1 have something that 1 wish to show you ! — something 
so laughahie ! ila ! ha! ha! Nay, then, if you don’t make liiibtc and 
come to me, I mn-t cometo^ou! helix, wheie arc you? Oh, I beg 
pardon, I thought you wen alone. Ah, is it you, Mr. Lind<«ay ? Well, 

1 declare ! Felix, my sandal is untied — do, there’s a good «soul, stoop 
down and tie it. There, now, I Itad the greatest temptation in the woild 
to push you down, \ou tear «»oul. Well, Mr. Lindsay, you see you’ve 
come back to find u« transformed into quite old-fashioned, plain, antiquat- 
ed people. Now, do tell me how you think matrimony agrees with Wallace 
and me." 

Lindsay gazed first at one, and then at the other, with a look of bewil- 
dered astonishment. Katherine was looking most perversely bapjiy, and 
most provokmgly fat ; her eyes were dancing jo\ou«»ly, her complexion was 
as radiant as might be, her cheeks and lips glowing with ruby light ; there 
was a laughing happiness redolent around her that w’ub paiiiculaily mor- 
tifying to a gcnllemun who was encouraging a latent hope tliat she miglit 
have <lied of loxe for hi*- own divine person. In (act, theie was *Nomcthing 
quite ciuel, and it was very incoiiMderate towards his feelings, to see her 
laughing, tat, and iiiariied. 

The tiio stood looking at each other ; a little — no, a good deal of em- 
barrassment wa*- Hinung them. I/mdsay looked like a boy that had been 
flogged — Wallace like one that ought to be — Katherine with a little of the 
confusion of a matronly bride iluMiig the le.ist to be ashamed of, she 
was the first to ieco\er, and, glancing liom the one to the other, her rosy 
lips opened with a note merrily lung out, “ Ha! ha ! ha !” laughed out 
the bride, ** 11a ! ha ! ha !’* re-echoed the bridegroom. “ Ha ! ha ! hu !’' 
responded Philip Lindsay. — MetropolUun for October, 


Galilbc. — Some maniurripts of Galileo which were presumed to have been lost, or 
burned hy order of the Inquisition, have been found among some old ai chives m the 
Palazzi Rtti. This dificq»ery has created a wonderful degree of inteiest in Florence. It 
proves that the Inquisition, which was accused, may be calumniated ; a fact of which 
many pet sons entertained considerable doubt. Be that as it may, the manuscripts, besides 
being object* of curiosity, are likely to be usefid to astronomical science, inasmuch aa 
they ooutain information respecting the eclipses of former times, a course of the satellites 
of Jupiter, subjects to wfaidi Galileo direct^ great attention. — Fbretpn Qturrfer/y. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Beavtiful children of the woods and fields I 
That bloom by mouiitatn streamlets 'mid the heather, 
Or into clusters, 'neath the hazels, gather—- 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 

And sweetly flourish on through summer weather — 

1 love ye all \ 

Beautiful flowers 1 to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashioned all. 

Than those that flourish by a garden- wall ; 

And I can image you as in a dream. 

Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small — 

1 love ye all 1 

Reantiful gems 1 that on the brow of earth 
Are fixed, as in a queenly diadem: 

Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 

Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come fortli; 

Ah light vrewhile into the world came— 

1 love yc all ! 

Beautiful things ye are, where'er ye grow ! 

The uild red ruhu— the speedwell's peeping eyes— 
Our own bluebell — the daisy, that doth lise 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow 

And thousands more, of biessed forms and dyes — 

I love yc all 1 


Beautiful nurslings of the early dew ! 

Fanned in your loveliness by every breeze. 

And shaded o’er by green and arching trees . 

I often wish that 1 were one of you, 

Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas — 

I love ye all I 

Beautiful watchers ! day and night ye wake ! 

The evening star grows dim and fades away, 

And morning comes and goes, and then the day 
Witlkin the arms of night its rest doth take ; 

But we are watchful whersoe'er we stray— 

I love yc all ’ 

Beautiful objects of the wild-bee*s love ! 

The wild- bird joys your opening bloom to see, 

And in your native woods and wilds to be. 

All hearts, to Nature true, ye strangely move ; 

Ye are so passing fair— so passing free— 

I love ye all ^ 

Beautiful children of the glen and dell — 

The dingle deep — the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain's sedgy side ! 

Y e o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell ; 

And though the worldling, scorning, may deride— 
• I love f e all I 


’•From thr Poems qf Robert NiculU 184i. 
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LIJCKIE CALLAGHAN TAKIN’ THE WATHERS. 


Captain Steelr, a relation possibly of Mr. O’Conncirs Jidus Achates^ 
located bitohclf somr years at a villap^c in a snupf corner of Wales. The cap- 
tain had seen a prf>od deal of sen'ice ; made experiments on spirits in both the 
Indies, swallowed more than he liked of the fevcr-iniasraa at Sierra Leone, and 
l^alloped, just half an hour too late, over the neutral ground, when his regiment 
bappenerl'tt) be stationed at Gibraltar. It wah to this last circumstance that he 
always attributed the uninilitary condition of his legs, which had now for several 
years rcfuseil obey orders. Captain Steele had, up to that time, been on the 
best of terms with the wines of Spdn. Many a time and oft had he ridden, 
whether in company or alone, to the epicene establishment in the coik wood, 
wlitch is neither an inn nor an ale-house. Hie S]ianiard8 soon discovered that 
the cajitain was not of the Moderado jiavty and liked him the better for it; his 
partiality for exultation proving upon the whole rathci jirofitable to them than 
otherwise. 

It was while ])lungod in the ilebcious «{atc of elTcrvescence at wliuh we have 
hinted, that his nether extremities aequiied their jiropensity towards repose. 
Finding that the < Id fellow with the scythe had been beforehand with him, and 
that the fortress wonhl not be acce^'^lble till next morning, be alighted from his 
nag, measured bisLiigtb on the mar'^h, and •'lejit soundly till be was awakened 
at peep of day by the marKel-ju'njile. Rheumatism had clearly entered his 
joints, for he found huuscll. to adopt his ouii expression “vastly stiff.” Jhil 
this was not the woist of u. From that day forward, Captain Steele’s limbs 
grew gradually more and i loie rigid, which led ultimately to tlie deliglits of 
half-pay. Still, he never reliruuiislied the hope that he should one day sjuirt his 
Wellingtons again, tliougli at the time wc are speaking of he was reduced to the 
necessity of being wheeled about a chair. 

It is consoling to ntlcet, however, that bis sit nation was as comfortable as 
could be expected. He bad a very pretty wife, whose ears be boxed now aiuUhen, 
just by way of showing Ins aileelioii ; a liuge New foundland dog; and an orderly, 
Luckic Callaghan by name, abogtthfr as rongl' as the (jiiadruped, and little 
short of him, perhaps, in lidelity. It wui^ part of Jmckic’s duty to keep up a 
coininuuieation betwTcn bis c.qitam and the sea. tJajitain Sleele daily wrought 
thenuracle whicdi Mohauiiiu*d only half got through, lui. not bung able to go to 
the sea, he persuaded the sea to come to liiiii. In other w'ords, Luekie wa** des- 
patched three tunes a week at least, to the shore foi tw'o or thicc casks of salt 
water, wdiich, according to the medical oracle of the jiarisli, was the only thing 
that could possibly put tlie eajitaiii to rights again 

Mr, Callaghan, who had as smooth a tongue in Ins head as ever warbled on 
the bogs of C onnaugbt, bad scraped acquaintance with a young gentleman of 
the neighbourhood, the son of a sort of squire, wliuse lands it was supposed 
would some day come to him, though he had udierited no atom of his pride. 
This easy-going youth had been cajitivated by Luckie’s adventurous narratives 
— desoiiiilionH of bair-breadlh escapes ami pictures of bloody liattles, coloured 
by the richefit brogue imaginable. Luckic and Lion, the Newfoundland dog, 
were consequently scarcely more inseparable than w'ere the worthy orderly and 
“ MasFher James.” I’coiilc in general were unable to comprehend what the 
young sipure could see in that ‘“Irish blackguard,” that he kept so constantly 
m his company. Ulicy had never had a taste of the charius of Luckie/s wit, 
never heard him descant upon the pleasurable excitement exjierienced in mount- 
ing a breach, or the delight of “ knocking tliim Frinchincn about the pate,” or 
witnessud the absorbing enthusiasm with which he held forth on the raptures of 
“ pothieen,” 

tip-top of thermornin* to ye, Mast'lier James,” cried the orderly, as 
moving 'sea- ward, he discovered the vouiig squire seated, expecting him, on a 
stile ; “ won’t ye be after takin’ a ride this bli.ssed mornin* to tlie burrows ? 
I’his saxnr x October sun, ye see, shines as if it had a miudh to come back to us 
and bring summer agin along wid him for company.” 
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** You’re right, Luchie,” replied the lad ; “ the weather is very fine to-day, 
and for that reason I have stolen away from my books to go along with you to 
the shore.” 

Ji’s mighty good of ye, Mast’ber Jamc^,” rejoined the old soldier ; mighty 
good; for them fillliy three miles seems six at lasle, when it’s my duly to dliriv 
along them, as one may say, all alone, for this baste and this dog isn’t, after all, 
Christian coinjiany ; but, as I was going to say, Masl’her James, it isn’t, may 
be, right of me, after all, to dhraw ye away at this rate fiom your books; for 
cdicalion, as Captain Steele says, is a fine thing, and helps a man tt) appear 
gmtcelly. therefore, after this once, my hoy, stickh to your books. I’ll get 
Kitty to f ache me a new song, and Til bawl it U) m)sclf in chorus by the 
way. But just e\plain to me, now, what is the line things you gets out of 
books by manes of echeation r” 

“ Why, Luckie, wa lead dcserijitions of countries, accounts of battles and 
so on.” 

‘*Och? Why, isn’t it I, now, that could give }e descriptions of the si ven 
qiiaiters of the world that I’ve throcl on wid my own shoe leather? And as to 
battles and tlial, why we’ve killed as many sjjalpeeiis to our own cheek as ’d 
make a risin* bigger nor that youd’ber.” 

“J*iXattl3% Lmkie; and that's why 1 like to listen to you. For in books, 
espeeidU) when they hatijien to be Creek or Latin, one gets no fighting worth 
a pm. Nine time** out <if leu I feel inclined to go to sleep over them. But 
win’ll you give me n description of a battle I hear the very halls whiz about my 
ears, and am almost in the very thick of it. So, just begin, now, and tell me 
how ) ou sacked some . ity in Stmin- how you tuiiihh’d out the dolkir-eheRts — 
how ) on s(piee/ed the wine-skins flat, and how you drove Nappy’s conscripts 
like wild geese before you.” 

UlKin this hint Mi. Vallagliau spake, having first cracked his whij), accelerat- 
ed the jiaies of Dobbin, and s *1 Lion baikmg like fury. Wo have no leisure, 
jiM now, howtv'cr, to follow the thiead of Luck jo’s narrative, which so roni- 
jdrttly absorbed the attention of Master James that it vv'as not until they had 
tia\ersed the bmrows, and got some way beyond them, that he became bcnsible 
of the change of locality. 

'J’he roast m that part of the country is ^diaracterised by very extraordinary 
features, lurst, a range of lofty and tireeijntous eldls girds round the lanii, 
healing undoubted maiks of havung been formerly washed, worn mto cav’^erns, 
and hoiiey-eonibed liigli up by the sea. From tlie foot of these chfls stretches 
out an extensive tract of salt lnal^h, which has, for ages, been reelaiuied and 
cultivated. Tins again is bounded by a belt of sandinlls, ovcigrowu witli sedge 
and jicupled by iiuinnier.ilile rabbits. Boyonil, a level ex}Miise of sand two or 
thiee miles in width, ribbcrl by the action of the waves, and uncovered at low 
water, extends out to the sea. Diagonally cutting this sandy tract, a deep and 
broad stream, issuing from the distant clifis. Hows into the Bristol Channel, the 
tongue, or delta, thus formed, constituting a sort of island, enclosed by the 
waves on one side, by the stream on the other, and on the third by inaccessible 
crags. This beautiful but treacherous spot, covered w'ith sea-shells of fanciful forms 
and colours, often provcb fatal to the rash or inexperienced ; for the tide flows 
furiously up the deep bed of the stream, hems it round on all sides to the foot of 
the cliffs, and renders escape impossible, save by swimming — for scarcely is there 
a boat within six miles of the spot. 

Master James, it may be presumed, was tolerably well acquainted with the na- 
ture of the shore, as it was in roaming about and forming an intimaty with the 
habits of the sca-mcws and rabbits that a very consideralile part of hiseJiication* 
consisted. But if he was experienced, he was also rash, careless, and liead- 
strong. As lie had never been drowned yet, he ii lagined that event to be en- 
tirely beyond the range of possibility, and perilled hims^, as often as ojiportunity 
offered, vVith a recklessness which Luckie Callaghan himself could not have out- 
done. On the present occasion, though a ^icrfectly safe part of shore might 
have been selected for filling the casks, he persuaded Mr. CallagliaiRrto pass into 
the little triangular sandy island, which we have briefly described above, and there. 
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while the orderly was getting in his cargo, darted off with Lion towards the 
foot of the rocks, where he amused himseu in seeking for shells, or in cracking 
those hollow ucom-formed sea-weeds, which expode with aloud report delightM 
to the ear of boys, lliough compelled to retreat before the waves, which covered 
rood after rood of the domain of Neptune, Master James never once reflected 
that the tide was really coming in. Perhaps some obscure consciousness of 
being able to swim contiibutcd to presence his complete ataraxia; and what be 
was able to do, he could not imagine that the ingenious Mr. Callaghan, “ who 
had traversed the seven ouarters of the world,” could by any possibility be un- 
equal to. lie, therefore, looked at the advancing waves with as much unconcern 
as the Newfoundland dog himself. At length, however, he ob8er\"ed Luckie 
mnniug towards him shouting most vociferously and pointing to the deep bed 
of the stream which cut off their retreat. The tide unperceived had glided into 
it, deepeuiiig every moment, and spreading far and wide over the sandy flats 
extending towards the burrows. 

“Sorrow be wid ye, Mast’her James!” cried Pat, “ can*t ye percavc that 
Dav]|f Jones is gallojjing in towards the clifts like mad ? Ana jist look now, 
hasn't the weather put on another jacket and begun to look as black as tlmn- 
dher at us ? If wc don’t be after Stirling our stumps, its a wetlm’ we shall git 
this blissed night, a^id no mistake.” 

“ You ran swim, ot couise. Luckier” observed the squireen with a very seri- 
ous countenance. 

“Tlirotb, can I,” answered the orderly, “but it’s only oneway. 1 maiie 
right to the bottom, so it saimmin’s tin only chance, it will rnn awkward wid 
UH, and be a could chance for me, anyhow.” 

“ Well then, put your nag to his best speed, for the water in yonder channel 
is already over your head 1 tear.” 

“ Sure you don’t say so, honey.” 

“ I do,” rephed the lad, “ and in tw i minutes more there will be no crossing it ” 

“And can you swim, Mast’her James?” inquired the orderly. “For I 
shouldn’t like now to have the dhrowmiig of ye ; they’d say, now, 1 did it jist 
out of spite because I’m a Papi'^t.” 

“ Never mind me, Mr. Callaghan,” ob.scrved James, “ 1 can swim like a 
porpoise ; but give your horse the stick and don’t spaie it. Ay, that's right, w e 
bluul be in time yet. I see the o])ening in the burrows, and the sand-baiik 
opposite, and till that’s covered there *11 be a chance for us.’" 

“ Ay, but to make suit* of it, off wid youi duds at once, and stow ’em away 
here among the casks. I shouldn't like to be the death of you ; and for myself, 
ril take my chance sure wnd the cart, d’ye see. and the horse,— a faithful ould 
baste who’ll do his best to get us out of this scrape.” 

“ Drive away, Luckie ; I sha’n’t strip yet. Make straight for the gap I just 
pointed out to you ; that’s the shallowest, though the widest part of the channel. 
Make for that jioint, it’s our beet chance.” 

Lion, the Newfoundland dog, was quite at home, and as Luckie drove his old 
nag %ing across the sand, which being wet and clammy, clung to the cart-wheels 
and new up behind them like the smoke of a steam-engine, sported and barked 
around the vehicle, sometimes nmmng forward, sometimes returning, as if he 
would encourage Dobbin to his greatest s^ieed. Luckie was an old soldier, 
whom no one could have accused of lack of courage ; but he certainly began to 
look blue, as he eyed the expanse of water that stretched out before him, and, 
turning back, beheld the sea dashing in in ^^ost surges, roaring and bellowing 
as though \t had made up its mind to swallow them up. 

“What’s come to the baste,” cried he, “ye nivcr moved so slow before I 
think. Sure you’ve a mind to get a sousing at any rate. There now, you^ 
can’t yj^tir ? I’d bate ye myself in runiiin’, > ou onmannerly nag. You’re the 
very wnce of obstinac) 

Mower James himself did not half like the appearances of tilings, for to his 
fan^ there waa a full mile of sea between them and the burrows. Tie knew in- 
dr^ that nth^«hof it was shallow— but he knew not how much; and though he 
had often ^ summer swam across the river, which was itself a mile in width, 
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the proBpect of making his way through such a body of cold water was anything 
but cheering. They had now approached the edge of the channel, and thejr 
expectation was at the highest when, behold, honest Dobbin refused positively to 
enter. He backed and kicked and plunged, while Luckie basted and cursed 
and swore, ** seeing as how every minute,’* as lie expres^^ed it, '* was precious. 
Surely,” cried he to his companion, “ we shall lay our death at the door of this 
ugly whelp. lie won’t inther the channel at any rate.** 

I tell you what,” cried the boy, “ keep his nose to the water 5 Til hold him 
there, and do \ou go behind the cart and hhovc him in i he must swim then or 
sink.” 

“ Och ! you’re right, friend,” cried Luckie, and, suiting the action to the word, 
he leaped over the cast’s tail and ]nit llic stratagem in practice. Lion likewise 
did his best to encourage the brute by springing into lli<> water and swimming 
backward and forward to show him what could be done. Taken by surprise the 
old horse went down the inclined ])lane fnriou'^ly, and plunged in. laickie now 
recovered his place in the cart, which being heavily laden, sank pretty low 
with them, and it seemed very douht fill whether the horse would be able to pro- 
ceed far with so great a load at liis heels. 

** Open the tail-board, Luckie,” said James, “ and roll out all these casks.” 

Not yet— not yet,” cried Callaghan ; but we’ll do that same at last if the 
worst comes to the worst ; but och ! now sec the rain is uj) wid us, and the mist 
that hides the burrows from us ; we shan’t see our way now anyhow.” 

The surges behind, Luckie,” cried James, “ will tell us which way to run.” 

“Right,” answered the orderly, “the farthest from their neighbourhood is the 
best, takf it,” 

Lion, their faithful auxiliary, swam steadily before the horse, which, oppressed 
hy the weight, advanced slowly through the water. Luckic’s eyes rested now 
on his raoveinonts, and now on the casks, balancing between the apprehension 
of drowning, and the fear of facing (^aptiun Steele without the salt water. 

“Och! the baste is standing still, surely,” cned he, from time to time. 

“ There’s no motion at all in him. Take that, you lump of laziness,” cried be, 
as he laid his stick on his crupper. 

“ Oh ! he’s going well,” observed Master James, “ see what a way we have 
come already.’” J-«uckie looked hack and saw that they had indeed crossed a])retty 
considerable expanse of water. But it wasn’t the breadth behind tliat attracted his 
notice,but the breadth before, upon which the mist now resting and closing thick, 
it ajipeared to be interminable. On the left, the breakers had already reached the 
cliffs and were dashing in continuous foam and thunder at their bases. ’Jlie 
wind setting light in ujion the shore the waves seemed to ride after each other 
“ like hO many porpoises,” as Luckie expressed it, curling, frothing, and hissinjf, 
as they broke upon the broad beacb. There is something particularly terrific m 
the roar of the sea during rain or fog, when the dreary prospect is not relieved 
by the slightest feature of beauty i but one dull, grey blank, pervaded by terrible 
sounds, stretching on all sides, wdiile the cold, penetrating through the frame, 
damps the fancy and deadens the imagination into tlic most perfect harmony 
with the scene. It was now getting dark rapidly. The tide seemed to flow 
faster than the horse could swim. Hie channel consequently, widened every 
moment, and the companions, so lively at the outset were now silent and chop- 
fallen, standing with eyes fixed on the horse’s head, and waiting anxiously for 
the moment when his feet should strike the sand. The minutes seemed to 
stretch, as if they had been made of India rubber, from the quantity pf thought 
poured into each of them. That power which can put a girdle round about the. 
earth within two throbs of the pulse, can likewise, when aided by fear or suffer- 
ing, crowd years, as it were, into an instant. The motions of thought assume 
tenfold velocity in danger ; now looking backwards, nojir posting on the wings 
of wind to the very verge of eternity, upon which it appears to place us, 
Hhatever may be the real interval lying between. In this way James and Luckie 
tortured themselves with apprehensions, till at length old DobbillH^th a know- 
ing snort, announced the instant he touched terra-firma, and restored to the 
companions the use of their tongues. 
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“ Oclt ! sure it’H over at laat/' cried the orderly ; “ well, I’m drinched to the 
IWpI anyhow ; and with you, honey, it*8 jaat the same, isn’t it ?” 

** We have had a ducking, Luckie,'*' answei-ed James ; but what does that 
signify t Tiiere’s the o{>ening in the burrows ; we have come as straight as an 
arrow. Give Dobbin another taste of your whip. That’s right; — oiFwego; 
l>ut 1 can tell you old fellow, we were very near the land’s end/' 

‘*You say tiuth there, boy,” answered Luckie, “ and I should have been 
far enough oeyoud the land’s end by this time if it hadn’t been for you ; but 
there’s my hand, my buy, and thrust me Luckie (Mlaghan will not prove 
ungiateful to you. But now sure T ought to have some whisky aboxit me: 
— ay, here it is — taste it, my boy, if you never tasted it before — ^it’s the beste 
crame of Ireland — the only tiling good, perhaps, the .Saxons have left us. 
How could the wind is ! I’ve often had a wit bluii: on me before now, but 
never felt it cling so bitterly to my back as this night. Now, get on wid you, 
you baste, now that we have wharmed our bowels wid whisky.” 

** But you must remember, Luckie, that be hasn't warmed his bowels,” said 
Master James. 

** Thnic,” cried Luckie ; “ but I’m not selfish : if it wasn’t for his want of 
taste I'd share m}- potheen wid him ; I’vo tried it often, but the ill-mannered 
numskull only makes w ry faces and turns his head away, so it’s his own fault if 
he’s obliged to do widout the comfort ; the spalpeen prefers a wis]) of hay and 
a sup ol dhirty waiher, sun. Such is the variety of notions in this worldh ; 
but now, you see, we ’ bm imitatin’ our bett’bers ( I mane ni) self, Mast’her 
James), and have bm takin’ the wat'hers, jist as the Cajitain used to do at the 
sjiaw. He tould me how he managed, never dhnnlsing the dhirty fluid, which 
was made for toads to swim in, and not to get could into a gintleman’s bowels, 
but just diiipin’ his evlarior into it and putting a pint of whisky into his stomach 
to keep him wharm through the operrtion. And haven’t we followed his exam- 
ple nately ? Haven’t I a pound of salt in my breeches ? Throth ! 1 think we 
should turn soft and melt m the raiu but for tliat sweet Irish dew that keeps up 
the steam on the inside. There, now, Dobbin, will je be after dhroppin’ into 
that ditch ! ILiven't ye taken wal’her enough for one day 

“You should rcmtmber," obseived ihe young sejuue, “ that Dobbin doesn’t 
drink salt water; so you had better let him haie a sij) of the fievh, and then if 
be doesn’t pick uo bit* heels a little faster than this the ciier will be out oftering 
a reward for me tnrougli the village.” 

“ And isn’t it 1 that 11 deliver ye up and git it, Mast’her James ? and if that’s 
the ind of tlic aflair won’t 1 replenish my bottle wid the money and take the 
wat’hers agin.” — Chapman* s Magazine* 


The Pacific. — A letter from Stockholm states that a Swedish bi ig, freighted by an 
English firm at Port Philip to visit the small islands of the Pacific, touched at burne 
islands probably not visited since Cook’s time, and otheis not to be found in our maj»s, 
which the captain took possesbion of in the name of the King of Sweden. The niha- 
bitoutfi were a mild race, ignorant of the use of iron, and ready to give a turtle for even 
a rusty nail. They were also fond of bits of glas^, and would remain for three or four 
hours shaving themselves with pieces of broken bottles. A single musket shot was suffi- 
cient to disperse thousands of tlicin— a proof that they hnd not before been visited by 
Europeans. The king of oue of the islands presented the captain with his sceptre, 
made of wood artistically carved, and having a thin circle of jasper on the top. A 
« name was given by the captani to each of these isles, after some member ot the loyal 
family of Sweden, and a quantity of plants, and cools made of stone and wood, have 
been brought home, — Athencnnn* Sept* 30. 

'ftS&lilfOni.An Pact — A minister of the Presbyterian church lately visiting one of bis 
panffimhers, was thus accosted by him ; — “ Sir,’* said he, ** 1 am perhaps able to tcU 
you of myself what not another of your flock could. I have lived seventy^two years in 
the same hws^, ont of which I have decently buried fifteen corpses, have had twelve 
children baptized, and liave married four wives.” What added to the zest of the nar- 
rative was, that his fourth wife, who was sitting by, immediately said,—** And I think, 
from the state of my liealth, you have a good chance for a fifth.” 
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THE COLOURS OF BIRD’S EGGS. 

Naturalists have taken much pains to discover a reason for the varie* 
ties of colour found in birds* eggs ; but it does not appear that their 
inquiries have led to any satiafuctory result ; indeed we know not 
why it should be expected to trace out a purpose of utility in the different 
colours and markings uf egg^, any more than in the different tints and 
pencillings of flowers, or feathers. 

But as researches of this nature have been pursued to a great extent^ 
especially by the German naturalist, Gloger, it may be arousing to some of 
our readers to have^n account of tlicm. It appears that this naturalist 
by a patieut investigation of all the birds of Germany, has been confirmed 
in his pre-conceived ideas, that the birds whose nests and eggs are 
the most exposed to the view of their enemies, lay eggs of nearly the 
same colour as the surrounding objects, while birds whose eggs are 
of a bright colour, and would readily attract notice, make their nests 
in hollow trees, &c. or are very close sitters, so that the eggs are seldom 
seen. He also observes, that in species where the female takes the sole 
charge of the eggs, she is commonly of a different colour from the maid 
bird, and more in harmony with the-tints of the objects around her. 

According to this view eggs are arranged into two series according as 
their colour is simple or mixed ; the simple colours, such as white, blue, 
green, ahd yellow, being the lightest, and consequently the most danger- 
ous for the eggs. Gloger notices that pure, shining, white eggs, occur in 
birds who«e nesting places are holes and cavities, as in woodpeckers, 
wrynecks, rollers, bcc-eaters, kingfishers, snow-buixtings, robins, water- 
ouzels, swallows, and swifts. White eggs are also laid by birds who 
construct their neF^ts with so narrow an aperture that their enemies 
cannot see into them, as in the house-swallow, the wren, and certain 
titmice ; and also by such birds as leave the nests very little by day, 
as owls, and hawks ; and lastly, in the case of birds which lay only 
one or two egqs, and sit upon them inunediatcly after, as pigeons, boo- 
bies, and petrels. Ptde green, or pale blue eggs, arc laid by many species 
which make their nests iu holes, as starlings, suxicolse, fly-catchers, &c. ; 
in species whose nests are constructed with green moss, or placed among 
grass, but always well concealed, us the hedge-sparrow and hlue-throated 
warbler ; and also in several large species capable of defending themselves 
from their enemies, as herons, &c, 

A blight green tinge is observed upon the eggs of several gallinaceous 
birds which lay among grass, or which make a regular nest ; as in the 
partridge and pheasant. The same colour also prevails in the eggs of 
some of the web-footed birds, which cover their eggs when they leave 
them, or are careful to look after them, as swans, geese, ducks, divers, 
&c. Eagles, vultures, and storks, which nestle iu the open air, have 
eggs of a ruddy white ; but these birds aie well able to defend their nests. 

Party-coloured eggs are of two kinds, those with a white ground, and 
those in which the ground is of some other colour. Gloger finds the ' 
white ground to prevail most in the eggs of birds which conceal their 
nests well ; as the golden oriole, the long-tailed titmouse, the nuthatch, 
creeper, chimney-swallow, Slc, The party-. coloured Vggs whose ground is 
not pure white are those of the lark, titlark, some wagtails and bantingB« 
crows, shrikes, thrushes* quails, and most of the smging in wUch 

<he colour of the interior of the nest accords with that of the eggs. 

VOL. 11., NO. XI. 
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That this theoiy of the German naturalist is not generally supported by 
faCtBt and must he regaided as fanciful and pleasing, rather than as 
deserving of implicit belief, a tolerable acquamtance with the subject will 
enable ns at once to decide The observations of Pi ofessor Brunde on 
Ibis subject are appropriate, and furnish a refutation in few woids 

Rooks build a nest particularly exposed on the highest trees , jackdaws 
conceal theirs in holes , while the lapwing, woodcock, and snipe lav on the 
bare ground, yet the colour of the eggs m all iheee bnds is nearly identi- 
cal. Again, the blackbiid and song- thrush ate buds of ver> similai 
habits, they build in the same places , but the blackbiid lav^ a dull 
ru^tv-colourtd egg, and the thra«*h a clear blue ope, with a few d iik, 
well-defined <»pots. The woodpeckers, it is asserted, lay white eggs , 
they ought, accotdmg to the theoiv, but iheir practices seem ^el^ dif- 
fer ent. The hawks which aie ible and accustomed to defend then 
nfsts, we should expect to find with pure white egg*-, but they aie dull- 
colouicd and incon«*pH uous , the buz/ards the mo**! cowardh among the 
tribe, ha\epeihaps the most conspuuous (ggs of an\ The magpie is a 
stiong bud, its eg^a well concealed, and the nest foitified , but tlie coloui 
of the egg 18 dull, like those of tht look, wot dcock, &c *1 wo \ civ simiUr 
eggs are those the ledslait and hedge-span ow the foimer builds 
in hole«, the latter dot** not The cuckoo \ciy commonly selects the nest 
of the hedge «p«rrow, dtpo iting a spotted bic wn tgg among biight blue 
ones AfUr this, if we admit that the bnghtc^t while eggs die to 
be found with birds whose nests ait mo^'t conctakd, as the king-fishei, 
wry-neck, wien tit, spaiiow, and cspccidllj iht bank-swdllow, mav we 
not ittthci infer that, the mUnor of these nests being peculiarly dark, 
the blight white roloui is ronvenunt to the hud to enable her to dis- 
tinguish one egg fi oiii anothei — Satm day Magazine, 


Lusts N ATI R 4 In Wck of all other nubv at nnvehie<>, wt wen led a da} or two 
Since, to esamiiie into th( petinsims of a sim^unj inouve, ma exbibilmg it the 
Cosmorama Rooms lu Ue^ent-stHet, Rhi h we %isitul wc must (Otifes^, lathei sceptN 
GSUy imlintd Ihc UttU vocalist is confined in a lommon cage such as is used by tht 
Italian bo) b foi thur t xhihition of white mice The imnml san^ incessantly dui the 
whole time w< weie piratnt — a qnntti tf an hour its notcb are low but rli ii, and not 
unlike those of tlu nightingale Every facility isaffnded^ by the exhibitor, forex* 
attuning into the giuuincness of thib mubUdl phenonunon, and with all oui care we could 
detect no apptaianic < f fraud Hu fut if it bi one isespecidlly curious in a zoological 
point of view, as it la said that the larynx of the mouse is not fitted for the ptoduction 
of muBiral sounds and that the present bpedincii const quentl} must be someabal of a 
/tffttf NatUfO. — Atheuaum Sept IG 

Nobi b Fools •— >Dunng (he reign of Peter the Fust f rar of Russia, it was the custom 
of that tyiaiit to punislt those nohltb whoofifended him by m imperial order that they 
should become /oo a from which moment the nnfoi innate victim, however endowed 
With lutelleit, instantlv became the bu^hi g sto k c f the whole comt , he hid the pn- 
vQege of ssMng everyUiing he chose, at the peiil bowevei , of being kicked or hoisewlup- 
ped, without daring to offer any boit of ret^iation , eieiy thing he did was iidiculed, 
hts complaints treat^ as jests, and his sarcasms am ered at and commented on, as mar 
vdlous proof* of understanding in a fool. The Empress Anne surpassed this abominable 

f l4y, but bomehmes mingled m her piacticeb so much ot oddity that it was impossible 
|||ttjbe cntei tamed Once she decreed that a certain Piime G— should become 
WLto punish him for come t tiding misdemeanoi , and for this purpose bhc oidered a 
pjimket, stuffed with straw, and ludloircd uito a nest, witn a qnantit) uf eggs in- 
Ik to be placed conspicuously m one of the prmupal rooms at court The prince was 
Eemned, jlipainof death, to ntupm this ne*^t aud render himself to the last d^ree 
HdSeidous by imitataig the cackling of a hen ^JHemoife qf the Pt tneen Daeehkaw, 
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Was it ever, dear reader, your fate to arrive, in a usually lively county town, 
the day after a contested election? or in a watering-place hotel, when the 
steam had been let oiF, a week after the closing pf the gay season ? If so, you 
may form some notion, though perhaps, after all, an imperfect one, of the 

contrast afforded by the great Dr. Y 's usually noisy and overflowing school* 

room, when, late on the afternoon of a foggy and dismal day (the 24th of 
December 18 — ), its inmates were reduced to the only three youths whom 
conveyances, more or less aristocratic, had not already whirled off to more or 
less happy (JliristmQ% firesides. 

Nor w'as tlie morning and evening aspect of this huge deserted bee-hive more 
widely contrasted than the fate and position of the lads, who yet instinctively 
congregated in the scene of their mutual joys and sorrows. While two of them, 
the indulged and way-ward sous of a nch Shropshire baronet, were lost m 
conjectuic as to the possible cause of delay in the arrival of the family chariot 
in which their thirty miles* journey home w'as usually performed, the third — 
though the son of an individual holding despotic sovereignty, all but name, 
over a large Icnitory in America — had, alas ! in England no domestic hearth to 
receive hlkI com]H?nsato to him for the distance and perils of his natural protectora. 
The London merchant through whose agency he had been placed at school, 
and his expenhes there defrayed, bad just become involved in tne extensive fail- 
ures of the jieriod ; and the elegant villa of his ward*8 summer recreations, and 
the sjdcBdid town-liou«:e, where former (*hristmas fare had been luxuriously 
enjoyed, were alike shut to him ; and with the generous fellow-feeling inherent 
in English youth, the >^0118 of Sir George daBere had determined to bespeak, or 
rather take fur granted, their father’s hospitality in behalf of their awkwardly- 
situated foreign comi*ado, when the driving up of the long-expected vehicle 
raised to their utmost pitch the jo}mus anticipations of the inviters, and tha 
modest misgivings of the invited. 

** A chaise-and-lour !’* evclniined the elder of the young De Beres, going 
to the window ; ** better late than never ! But** (gazing in surprize at tha 
descent of a grave elderly man from the vehicle) “ what bore of an old fellow 
is this he has sent to spoil sport, and force a brace of us to go outside this cold 
weather V' 

“ Uush, Guy, he*ll hear you,’’ was his quieter though younger brother’s cau-* 
tion. But he might have saved his reiuoiisti ance ; for ininuteN — hours they 
seemed to the boys - elapsed ; the horses, jaded as they were, had time to paw 
impatiently, and the post-boys to walk, thuuixnng their sides, in chill discomfort 

on the ftozen gravel, and yet no summons fiom Dr. Y gave the welcome 

signal for departure to the yet more impatient grou|) within. 

The boys sat looking into the embers of the huge decaying school-room fire, 
as it to read there the cause of this inexplicable delay, till strange misgivings, 
they knew not exactly why, usurped the place of their late buoyant anticipatkme; 
and Geoffry, the younger De Bcre, suddenly exclaimed, Suppose papa should 
have been taken ill ? 'I'hc man below looked just like a doctor.” 

And very likely indeed, if lie were ilh that the doctor of all people should 
leave him !” cried Guy the eider and favoiite, though with far less of sympathy 
in his accent : ** To my thinking, the fellow in black looked far more Uke A 

lawyer.” And his prognostic— slightly founded prognostic — ^was verified ; for, aa 

be spoke, a message ftom Dr. Y summoned the brothers tomeefin his roon^ 

their father’s solicitor. One glance at the conventional solemnity of this func- 
tionary’s brow spoke volumes to the already presaging face of (SeolFry. “ Papa 
is ill, sir !** exclaimed the warm-hearted boy. I see it in your face mready 

Sir George has bc«n ill — very ill,” said Dr. Y *, anticipating with com- 

passionate circumlocution the stranger’s possibly abrupt reply ; ** hi« sufferiiiga 
which were great, are happily for himself terminated; but, dear young 
friends, it has pleased God to cleprive you of a very kind father * 

Geoffry, susceptible of emotion as a girl, burst into a fit of passionate weep- 
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ing^ His elder brotlier, with more of maotiness (he was seventeen^ and GeofFry 
three years younger,) m a i ntai n ed his self-poseeseion ; and though shocked and 
sobered, as any creature possessed of common feeling must be, by intelligence 

so disastrous and unexpected, Dr. Y who from long habit, read boys’ souls 

as readily as he did their exercises, saw, in the involuntary kindling of his 
proud eye, and the fliv^h which, after a momentary jialeness, mantled on his 
dark cheek, that the supiK>8ed heir of wealth and title was not insensible to 
their sadden nossession. 

The task wnich lay before the doctor, already a heavy one, was not lightened 
by the glance thus anorded into his pupil’s mind and character. But his nerves 
were steeled by its revelations to greater firmness j and with the very feeling, how 
proud were the hopes he was about to demolish, mingled, pddly enough, less of 
regret and reluctance in their overthrow. 

“ Before you begin your melancholy journey,” said Dr. Y “ under the 

charge of this gentleman (who in the meantime will partake of some refresh- 
ment in the next room), he has devolved on me, my dear young friends, the 
painful office of unfolding to jou some particulais in your family history, with 
which it is indispensable you should be made immediately acquainted. Summon 
to your aid, Guy, the firmness and self-possession of which you have just given 
token, in bearing a misfortune, the greatest that can befall a lad of your age. 
The blow which this letter will inflict is of a different and more jiersonal nature. 
Let me see that you 'au bear the loss of wealth with as much equanimity as that 
ofapaieat! Your tiial, my boy, is a bird one; but think how much harder 
ninsl have been the ta-k of penning this.” 

The letter, whose unsteady cliaractcis too well testified the acuteness of the 
writer’s feelings, addiesscd by the late Sir Geoigc to his eldest and dailing son, 
ran as follows “ When jou lead tins, my dear and unfortunate boy, the hand 
that penned it will be cold m deatli, and the heart that bleeds to inflict an inevit- 
able blow wdll be insensible to its effects on the fondest object of a father’s 
idolatry. Let your feelings be what they may — and 1 tremble but to think of 
their poignancy — oh ! do not sutler ii.ein to lead you to curse an unhappy father, 
or to blight, with even a moment’s filial impiety, the memory of a mother, alas ! 

* more sinned against than sinning.’ 

“ 'Wlien that mother (in an evil hour for one at least) joined her fate for life 
with mine, her plighted and yet undissolved vow^s weie another’s; and ere 
release from tics too sacicd I imw see and feci to have been broken, could be 
accelerated, even ^ the mutual wish ot those long seiered on every other point 
in feelings as in aflrections, you, my first and best-beloved child, saw the light ! 

Even to one so young in the world’s ways, I need scarce say more to convey 
the sad truth, that, loved and cherished, nay, sinfully preferred, as you have 
hitherto been, by one who felt that love was all, or nearly all, he could bestow, 
another roust be, in the eye of the law, my heir— your unconscious, loving, and, 
oh 1 remember, wholly innocent Geofi'ry ,whosc heart, I know, will bleed us truly 
in supplanting a brother, as mine in disinheriting a son ! Be to lum still, as 
he> I am confident, wiU be to you, a brother. Though he must, per force, wrest 
an empty title from your grasp, deny him not the satisfaction of shielding bis 
father’s memory, and speaking peace to his troubled spiiit by sharing with you, 
when of age to do so, wealth amply sufficient for you both. 

" As years, however, must pass first, 1 have not been unmindful of a parent’s 
duty. The savings of ten years’ rigid self-denial are justly yours, and yours 
80 entirely^a debt rather than a bequest or boon — that 1 clog them with no res- 
faints, whibh 1 have forfeited a parent’s right to impose. At ^hteen, you will 
I know, be older in mind and character than most lads of twenty-one. At 
eighteen years of age, as many thousands will be yours, on simply piaiminy 
them at my banker’s, unfettered by even any wish of mine as to their appropri- 
ation, save a dying parent’s prayer that the name and fortune th^ may enable 
you to carve for yourself, may compensate those it is his hard lot (a death-bed 
teaches me to the penalty of his crinu^ to snatch from you.” 

Ere the Idflfer was tml finished, the arms of the warm-hearted younger 
brother were twined round the elder’s reluctant neck ; and he was exdaiining. 
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with the generous recklessness which formed the chief feature of his character^ 
Ne\'er mind, Guy, what anybody says, not even poor dear papa on his death- 
bed I how could he think for a moment 1 would rob you of either title ot estate i 
1 would not be Sir Geoffry, and you plain Guy de Bere/* 

“ You forget I am not even plain Guy de Here !*' was the bitter reply of one 
to whom the idea of obligation, even to a brother, would have been worse than 
loss of name and birthright. 

And surely you do not forget that we are brothers still, Guy, let the world 
call us by what names it uill exclaimed the deeply-wounded l>oy, on whose 
affectionate heart the sudden revolution in their fortunes gave his hitherto 
domineering brother a new and tenderer claim. ** Let us share, and share alike, 
as dear papa advised apd expected, whatever he has left behind him ; and never 
vex me nor yourself more about which is eldest oi youngest according to law. 
AVe don't want the law to tell us how to love each other ; and if the law wont 
let you be Sir Guy, thank goodness it can’t force me to be Sir Geoffryl” 

“ There is a law more sacred and binding, my dear boys,” inte’rjiosed the 
deeply moved Dr, Y , ” which summons you to the joint filial office of lay- 

ing in the grave the head of your late lamented parent. With this law, the 
convention^ ones of mau’s making have no right to interfere. As nothing is 

known, Mr. B tells me, or even suspected at Bere Park of any informality 

in the supposed line of succession (though steps are already taken to establish 
it elsewhere'), my earnest advice to you both is. to let things take their wonted 
course till the funeral is over ; and suffer no vain punctilio or cold consideration 
of what may transpire hereafter, to mar the boleramty of your joint act of duty 
to a ])arent, whose errors, be they what they may, have originated in misjudging 
affection.” 

“ 1 will be an interloper nowhere, and least of all at my father’s grave !” was 
again the elder’s bitter reply. In vain did the kind Geoffry jdead — the good 
doctor remonstrate : misfortune had made an independent man of his late pupil, 
and all he would accept from his brother was accommodation in the carriage 
for himself and their transatlantic comrade to the next stage ; where, stejimiig 
with him into the first coach for town, he proceeded at once to the house of the 
banker with whom was deposited his late father’s destined legacy. 

Having sent up the letter to prove his identity, he ahtoiiished the man of 
money by the calm self-possession with which he unfolded to him his unalter- 
able resolve of accompanying his young Amencan school-fellow, in the first 
instance, to Cornwall, f^or instructions in mining, which it was part of the object 
of the stay of the latter in England to acquire ; and at the expiry of a year, 
when his capital should become due, to transfer it and himself, dong with his 
friend, to the country of his future adoption ; making it an express stipulation 
with the bewildered banker, as he valued his deceased friend’s memory, and 
his injured sou’s future well-being, that he would preserve the most inviolable 
secrecy as to every part of the abo^ e scheme. 

“ 1 was to be food for powder al any rate,” said the proud boy bitterly ; ' 
" and whether I died fighting for Spain here, or against her in some obscur£i 
skirmish out yonder, there’s none to care now. J dreamt, fool as 1 was, of taking 

young J to Bere Park for the holidays ; he’ll take me to Mexico for life 

instead, that’s all ! You’ll give us the needful, sir, in the meantime, surely, 
with eighteen thousands in your hands, and an empire for security f You 
would not like to see me dabbling with Jews 
With a youth of such determination, and knowledge of so much (^nd that 
not the best) of this world’s ways, there was nothing for it on the part of one 
not “ having authority,” but to advise and suggest. Mr. G— consented to 
advance enough of the coming year’s interest on the youth’s patrimony for pre- 
sent subsistence in Cornwall, and the residue a year hence tor passage-money 
to America. On the disposal of the capital, it would be tftne enough to conduit 
when it should become due. And^ hardly knowing whether to marvel at the 
boy’s iron nature, or admire hit self-possession in such trying Cto^cynstaneet 
the baaker promised to keep hia secret, and saw him and ms gentfer comrade 
safe off for IVaTO. 
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It 18 not to be wondered that^ in a mine at the Land’s End, they defied adl 

the inquiries of Dr. Y and his sorrowing pupil, the new Sir Geoffry, whom 

on his return after the holidays^ every nook of the playground and school-room 
reminded of his loved and lost brother. They had forgotten the name of the 
banker mentioned in the late baronet’s letter, and if they had remembered it, 
th^ would have been little the wiser. 

In the meantime the year had come and gone ; and, punctual to the day that 
made him eighteen, Guy Molinaro (for he had taken and thus travestied his 
mother’s maiden name of " Miller”) presented himself in Broad Street, to 
arrange about and receive his unfettered bequest. He anticipated the cautious 
trustee’s objec tion to vesting the whole in so unsettled a country as Mexico, by 
coolly 8a)ing he had decided on leaving £5000 in his, hands, for an English 
cdmuubsion, should he live to return, and choose to buy one; or to devolve, in 
case of his death, or its remaining unclaimed for ten years, on his improvident 
younger brother. “ He’ll be out at elbows long before that time,” said his 
precocious elder. “ Let him come to htdiool with his pockets ever so full, not 
a 60 Uh was there in them at the end of the first fortnight. But to business. 
Twelve ibousand you will be kind enough to remit in good bills to Mexico; and 
Ibe odd tll()u^and we shall require for outfit. Wc sail in the Britannia from 

Falmouth. The miners and machinery (J *s department) will he on board 

in a week. The . nns and accoutnmiuts are mine, and we must join them in 
ten da) s at farthest ” 

I’his h.is been a long story alieady, and to toll how the young adventurers 
sped, wouhl swell it beyond all compass. ^Hieir arrival found the father of the 
one on a throne, ephemeral indeed, as it proved, but, while it endured, omnipo- 
tent. All It wanted was that strange lack in every El Doiado, namely, money ; 
and, liacked with twelve thousand pounds, the lieir-apparent’s friend was an 
officer foithwith, and a cohmd ere long, noth as many shares in the really good 
mines his English skill and wealth helped to refit, as in the speculative marts of 
Europe soon tripled his capital. ** Make hay while the sun shines, my good 
fellow,” wrote his astonished agent ; with thii'ty thousand against your name 
in the bank of England, you can set up for emj)eror yourself, if your friend’s 
papa should be ousted.” The con*-iiiimiation thus lightly alluded to was not 
far off*, and a man too ami«tble for the set he acted with, was thrown back on 
that “ post of honour” in civil coinmotionH, a “ private station.” With his re- 
tirement terminated all Guy’s interest in the affairs of New^ Spain ; but the mili- 
tary ardour there unhibed had taken deep possession of his soul ; and disgust 
at 1 evolutions liccomirig mingled with admiration lor the Spanish chaiacter, he 
longed to transfer Ins sword to the cause of Spain. Handing over to his friend, 
for a large additional sum, his remaining interest in the still prosperous mines 
they had jointly explored, he joined — already more than half a Spaniard in com- 
]>lexioD, ideas, and language — the Peninsular army. Pievious, however, to this 
removal, and to possible collision with his ow ii countrymen, be availed himself 
of a aalire-cut in the face in his last skirmish, which would enable him to defy 
recognition, to desire the banker to sjiread the rejiurt of his death, and to pay 
over, on the feuth of it, the £5CXX) which, as part of his father's personals, 
pride had always made him wish should fall to his brother. 

The deeds of ^llantry of the iiseudo-Spaiuard were not long in attracting the 

attention of the English general P , intercourse with whom and his stsdF so 

lar re\dved in Guy’s breast long dormant English feelings, that avowing himsdf 
of British extraction, and taking as such the well-known Irish nom de guerre of 
Nugeht, he joined as a volunteer the standard of his country, and took a promi- 
nent share in most of the battles in which it waved triumphant. The contest 
ended, be came to England loaded with ribbons and orders ; with the fame and 
uuen of a hero, and what heroes seldom hrve to boast of — a large and accumu- 
lating fortune. For this he had, from the first, but one use and destination. 
He had not lived ao much of late among his countrymen without inquiring, as 
if idlv, aboy^^tbe proceedings of the baronet of Here Park, who*— hie elder bro- 
ther beiitlf now seven and twenty — ^had been for some three or four years 'q/* age. 
These suffic'ed to make him, as Guy predicted, an embarrassed mao ; not 
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from either vice or profueion iahis personal eiependiture, but facility of disposi- 
tion, and a foolish dislike of being outdone in trifles by those around him. To 
this had been added the expense entailed by a high connexion ; for a certain 
Lady Anne-j-tbe daughter of a neighbouring peer, designed from infancy, by 
county gossip, for his brother — had transferred herself, nothing loath, to the 
rightful heir : for whom, to do her jiistice, she had in their nursery days mani- 
fested the most decided preference. This was, perhaps, the only part of his pos- 
sessions which (juy had really, after the first shock, grudged his brother ; and, 
forgetting that Ins boyish love for her had never been returned, he had a sort of 
satisfaction in learning that she was extravagant, and had lialf ruined her husband. 

She must ruin him quite before I ‘<hall be satihlied !** was the ejaculation of 
one who, as the handsome and diHlingiU^ iinllionaire, Count Nugent, was the 
lion of the London soctety, with which it cobt his si. ter-iu-hiw so much to keep 
up. It was not long ere an estate lying close to Here Park, and most desirable 
for Its possessor, canic into the market. But while, even at the market price, it 
would have inconvenienced Sir GeoflVy to buy it (as Lady Anne and her friends 
kept urging him to do), it rose suddenly and provokingly in value, in conse- 

? [uence of the appearance of a competilor in the person of the Peninsular hero, 

;ount Nugent, whose professed i>redilection for a residence in shire no 

one could comprehend. And still less was his conduct understood when, after 
remaining in the Held long enough to raise the property some thousands to the 
purchaser, be withdrew from it just in time to see it knocked down at the 
enhanced pi ice to !Sir GeoflVy. 

It was the same on other occasions, when fate seemed to take pleasure in pit- 
ting them against each other. The death of a distant branch of the De Bores 
threw opert to sale a lot of pictures, of little value save to the family, and which 
the baronet, w'ho had set his heart on them, expected to get for a song. No 
such thing ! Again was Count Nugent in the way, and the portraits, instead of 
pounds, soon rose to hundreds; and yet, after ail, those hundreds ramc, as if 
conjured thence, from Sir GeoflVy ’s alicady drained coflera. 

'riiat btfe noire, in the meantime, of Lady Anne’s — that Mordccai in the 
king’s gate” of her husband’s — ^though declining to buy the estate next door, on 
which his fancy had been so ruinously set, chose to plant himself down within 
six or seven miles of them, by renting a deserted ducal residence ; and so 
palpable was his design to outshine and eclipse the former leaders of fashion in 
the county, that he w^as said to bo on the eve of marrying the duke’s deaf 
daughter, that his wife might take precedence of poor Lady Anne. 

So far the report w^as premature, for lie married nobody ; but he was all the 
more the fashion, and gave such fetes, and such balls, and such archery meet- 
ings, that the very shoals of visitors who came for them to Berc Park, cost its 
owners as much as giving entertainments themselves. So they gave them, in 
rivalry and retaliation, till the country season came to a close, and with it Sir 
Gcoffry’a resources for carrying on the war of rejirisals cillier in town or 
country. He had been content to drive a pair, and his wife lier prc'tty ponies, 
till Nugent’s four long-tailed Andalucians astonished every gentleman in the 
county. In short, the old country gentleman had bled to the last drop for the 
honor of England and the family ; but the long jmrse and cool insolence of the 
Don had carried the day hollow. And Guy dc Here had carried his point — the 
vow of his piuud heart on first reading his father’s letter. His brother was a 
ruined man, and Bere Park mortgaged up to its full value ; and he, through 
the agents, whom money can always command, the holder of every shilling 
upon it. The place was advertised to be let; he took it, tliough with tio seem- 
ing thoughts of residence ; and while the owners were sadly packing up for a 
ten years’ expatriation —new furnished it from top to bottom — ^put the glass 
roof Lady Anne had been sighing for on her magnificent conservatory-^lmilt 
the splendid billiard-room to match, which even Sir GeofiSry had felt was a thing 
to be desired rather than accomplished — re-stocked the garden with exotic no-* 
velties from all parts of the world ; then declared himself (still as CSpunt Nugent) 
the moi^agee over the property, and insisted on the alternative of iieyoient or 
possession. It was, alas ! as malters stood, no alternative at all ! and with a 



4 A 4 ,«nd sorrowful hearty tbe tide d^d« of his paterusd estate^ wm band^ over 
to bim. lie cast on them one ]^ud sadsfied glance ; thm coolly foldii^ thm 
in a fresh envelope, addressed to ^ the Lady Anne de Berey** and marked in the 

Wher with the initials (in a well*known school-hoy hand) of G— de B 

touk the packet himself to Dover. 

, Itmft his purp<me to lay them with hia own hand (watching his opportunity 
when the prtv should be out) on his sister-in-law’s table at the Ship Inn ; 
Hvhere she and ncr hushed were awaiting the then necessary fair wind for Calais. 

He had not long arrived in the hoted, when the hanger-on employed by 
to give notice, repoiled the lady and gentleman in No. 4, gone out with a guide 
to see Shakspeare’s cliff. Fearless, therefore, as regarded interruption, but 
stealthily as one whose purpose, though not evil, yet shunned the face of day 
--De Here entered the inn parlour, the. sole English home (thanks to him) of 
his only brother. 

He came there, as we said, to deposit the packet, unsuspected, and then 
depart — depart for ever 1 in the same vessel, probably, which had been destined 
to waft to distant lands the no longer beggared ones ! But on advancing into the 
large and dimly-lighted room, he found, too late to retreat, that it was not 
unoccupied. On the rug, at its upper end, two lovely boys (attended by a vainly 
interposing nurse) were struggling violently for the possession of a favourite 
plaything : and as the interloper emerged from behind a huge screen, he caught 
the words, which, homely and familiar as they w^ere in nursery parlance, fell, 
as if heaven-directed, on liis ear and heart — Oh I Master de Here, don’t be so 
spiteful and domineering ! Kiss little Geff, and give him his own directly ; else 
mamma will never love you.” 

" Who said I would not love my boy ? and why ?” cried a soft voi^e, as Lady 
Anne — too sad at heart for sight-seeing, and for whom some one else had been 
mistaken by the scout— came forth ” like Niobe all tears” from her dressing- 
room within. ” Not quarrelling again ? and your mother and yourselves going 
to bid good-by for ever, perhaps, to dear England.” 

It was no marvel if that inotlier stood rooted with surprise on the threshold 
of the room from which she was emerging. A dark-haired and dark-browed 
otranger was bending over her already reconciled darlings. Tbe little mouth 
of Geoffry, when held up to be kissed, met a rougher lip than that of his quick 
hut warm-hearted jdavfellow, who himself was snatched (with a wild fervour, 
which paled even his dark glowing cheek) to the intruder’s heart. 

^ The elder child, meanwhile, with his wonted impetuosity, had possessed 
himself of the packet in the stranger’s hand, and running with it to Lady Anne 
ffor whom he saw it addressed), and holding it playfully over his head, cried 
6ut, ” You shan’t have it, mamma, till you kiss and are friends with your own 
dear Guy I” ” Guy !” exclaimed the stranger, in a voice whose tone, changed 
and deepened as it was, brought earlier nursery scenes at once to the mind of 
her who stood before him. “ And is he really called so ? and after whom ?” 

A brother, long since dead, of Sir Geoffry’s,” I^dy Anne was mechanically 
uttering, like one who, questioned in his sleep, replies in a dream, when her 
eve resting suddenly on the initials in the corner of the packet in her hand, she 
shrieked out, ‘‘ Guy alive !” and sank in stupor on the carpet beside her won- 
dering children. 

When she revived, two forms were bending over her, whose softened images 
might be traced (as reflected,) in the infant pair at her feet. A tear had been 
Wiped from either manly cheek ^ a grasp of the hand exchanged, thi^ spoke the 
long-cstmnged ones brethren still. You will stay among us, Guy V* whispered 
Lady Annfe anxiously, as — alluding to her lately overheard regrets, and the con* 
tents of the yet unopened packet — ^he expressed his joy that there would no 
longer any necessity for their expatriation, You,, too, will surely stay m 
England «• 

But England, hstrd as it had bemi. for one so happy there as Lady Anne to 
leave it, had, .alaal no charms for Guy de Bere. A yo^ of high hopes dashed, 
a manhood devoted to smoodring for a brother the road to ruin, and thus earn- 
ing a brief, and hollow, and now detested triumph, thesa were not ^scenes and 
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to bland with the hallowed feeling of home* An hour of emotioii, 
deep and precious though it be, and dwelt on in after times as sacred, suffices 
not to change the nature of man, and obliterate the stern characters of a 
lifetime. 

Circumstances, over which he had no control, had made Guy an early alien— 
he was a wanderer from habit— from predilection, a soldier and a Spaniard* He 
so far met the wishes of his gentle sister, as to pass with them a few brief weeks 
in P^s, ere embarking at Nantes for Havannah. He returned to the land 
which had first welcomed the outcast, and fell really (as once fictitiously) in the 
civil conflicts of New Spain.— Edinburgh Journal, Sipt. 30 . 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Arghaological diflcoveiy, in different parts of the Continent, has of late furnish- 
ed a vaiiety of interesting particulars, some of which we may lay before our readers. M. 
Baer, who has recently retuinei from a journey undertaken, by desire of the Govern, 
meat, into the northern regions of Ruasid, for the purpose of making a geological sur- 
vey thereof, ha 4 di«)i*overed in Lapland, Nova Zembla, and some of the islands lying 
near the coasts of Finland — paiticularly in Wiez, which is all but desert — several sub- 
terranean stone labyrinths. The natives whom M. Baer interrogated as to the origin or 
destination of these labyrinths, knew nothing of them, save that they were called Babg^ 
Iona, and held in such veneration that the people were afraid to touch them. M. ^er 
has brought away drawings, which he is about shortly to publish, for the speculations of 
the learned and curious. — The excavations in the forest of Bretonne, in France, conti- 
nue to yield interesting results. A bath has been laid open, reached by a staircase in 
hewn stone A bronze hatchet, fiagm mts of mosaii/, eups and rings in bronze, broken 
household vessels, oyster-shells, bones of human beings and of animals, continue to keep 
attention ah\c A substance found in a vase brok*‘n by the pick-axc of a labourer, long 
puzzled the science of the Normans ; but an elaborate analysis has shown it to be a com- 
position of cobalt, known as imalth, mixed with caibonale of lime, and used, no doubt, 
lor painting fiesc.ues — In the forest of Cornouet (Fmistere), not far fiom the ruins of 
the castle of that name, which overlniigs the wateis of the Isole, have been disooveied 
some valuable antiquities ; amongst others, a tomb, composed of stones, joined together 
with a cement of a brown colour, partaking of the character of wav, but hardening to 
the consistency of stone on exposure to the air. The tomb contained a chain of massive 
gold, whose circular linki aie in good preservation. The rings are of different sizes, two 
and two, and formed each of four thick gold threads. On the pavement of the tomb 
were found as many small arrows of sharp and transparent flint, as the chain has rings, a 
sword, and three lance-heads, one of silver. Tbe tomb u sufiposed to be that of a dis- 
tingnished Gaulish military chief,— A letter from Dieppe says : — " The excavations at 
St. Margnerite, have bi ought to li^ht six rooms in mosaic, and some skeletons, near 
several of which were found pieces of armour, coins, and fragments of vases. A com- 
plete Roman villa, in fact, has been laid bare. The size of the skeletons is small; and it 
is conjectured that they were young men of from sixteen to eighteen years o#«ge.'* — A 
utadent at Bayonne has made a carious discovery in a plain not far from the commtine 
of Lalonquetie, in the canton ofTheze. In the oeutre of a little hillock^ afewfdet 
only behaw the surface lay, and has lain for centuries, an admirable mosaic. The co- 
lours are three — red, white, aud black. The divisions— the largest of which do not ex* 
oeed twenty millimetres in length, by twelve in breadth, — affect tbe most vAried formSr 
and compose in their arrangement, not landscapes nor sceues pf animated nature, hut 
d^res perfectly regular, circles single or concentric, polygona, lozenges, tra|>eziainav 
and sometimes hearts. So admirably, too, are they combined, that in the whole ettmU 
of two hnndred square metres, which the mosaic covers, there is nothing approaching tio 
monotony. This magnificent pavement rests on a bed ot ermeat about uiree oentim^rea 
in thickness. Under the cement is a layer of mortar mixed with sand, Wldk, and iialA- 
lime, and the whole is on a pavement of large ffbit*»itcmei, fiked in a bed of IbgilMbna 
earth. — At Aenaum, Oetebtr 21. * * 
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REGENSRATION OF PARIB IN ANiMALS. 


b ft {K>wer in native for fft^lnciiig or reproAttebg part# wbaA 
teire been it^red or lost. It is hast conspicoons in the higher anioMls^ 
mi inereases as sae descend to the lowest. Even in vem^ however^ it 
etiftts to ft coosiderftble extent. When a bone in our bodies is broken, 
fttid the parts separated so as to leaae an interval less than an inch, the 
two broken ends will throw oat matter, and fill up the space with new bone* 
In the case of a dislocation which is allowed to remain anrcduced, a new 
joint is nsually formed, in all respects resembling that put out of use. 
Even when a whole bone has been destroyed by disoase, nature generally 
contriveB to make a new one in its place* The new bony matter is thrown 
out, sometimes within, and sometimes around the dead shaft ; and when 
the latter has been removed, the new structure gradually assumes the re- 
gular form, and all the attachments of muscles, ligaments, Ac., become as 
complete as before. This power of nature is moat apt to be shown iu 
young persona ; and it appears that some individuals have it in a much 
greater degree Ihim others. A very curious example is recorded by Mr. 
White, in his woili, on the Regeneration of Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances," 1785. ** A child, born a few years ago to a lady of rank, had 

IWo thumbs upon one hand, or rather a thumb double from the first joint, 
the outer one less than the other, each having a perfect nad. When he 
was about three years old, I was desiied to take off the lesser one. which 
1 did ; but to my great astonisihment it grew again, and along with it the 
nail* The family afterwards went to reside in London, where his father 
diDwed it to Mr. William Bromfield, surgeon to the queen’s household, 
who said he supposed Mr. White, being afraid of damaging the joint, had 
not taken it wholly out ; but he would dissect it entirely, and then it would 
not return, lie accordingly executed the plan he described with great 
dexterity, and turned the ball tably out of the socket ; notwithstanding 
this, It giew again, and a fiesh nail was formed, and the thumb remained 
in this state.” 

In fishes this reproductive power is chiefiy shown in the fins, which are 
ftometimes replaced after being lost by accident or disease. The teeth of 
sharks and other fishes are also renewed with the utmost facility when 
broken off. The power is moic energetic in reptiles, and especially in the 
order to which the frog and toad belong (batiachia). In the salamander, 
for example, new legs with perfect bones, nerves, muscles, Ac., are repro- 
duced after the loss or severe injury of the original ones ; and in the Trt- 
tOQ, a perfect eye has been formed, to replace one which has been ramov- 
ftd. In the true lizards, the tail, when lost, appears to be restored ; the 
wew part eontains no perfect vei tebrse, however, but merely a cartilaginous 
column, like that of the lowest fishes. 

la the articolata the regenerative power is very considerable. The 
ft|>ider and other araehnida (including the ecorpion) may lose thehr legs 
with impunity, for new ones will grow to replace the old. So it is also 
with their brethren the Crustacea* When the crab, lobster, or ctwjfifth 
teppenc to have a limb or elaw lopped off, a new one grows jn its place. 
Tbdy frequently meet with such losses la the course of the strange opera- 
tion of throwing off their sheik which they do periodiOaBy ; end when such 
an accident tshes pbee, MimI imtiire never fiuls to repidr it, Vb»momi 
ardcnlAtihn fipom tkit body is the part at widcdi the frectOire ipmet Aeqnent- 
ty oecm. and ie probably the tndy one from whUi the new growth will 



isslw ; for. if Ae idaw b« broken off below tbet jdat. the aaioMlt iuelf 
fdbcte^ the removal of the upper portion, either simply easting it off by 
vioJent mttscnl^ eoatraetion. or striking it against some bard b^y. Am** 
ptotstlon of a limb seems to be a matter of the utmost indifference to this 
order of animals. It has often been observed in the Zodogical OardSms^ 
that vrhen any person took hold of one of the land cralte by a leg# the 
creature instantly threw off the limb in order to get free, and quietly 
walked away* 

The larvae of many of the insects can reproduce a missing feeler dr leg. 
when the perfect insect cannot. Among the lowest of the articulated dw 
vision-^for exam pier in the annelides or worms — segments of the body 
become complete animals ; but in the highest of this class, the pbenome* 
non only takes place in the segment which contains the head. The head of 
the snail has been known to be replaced after being cut off. provided an organ 
of particular conseqnence (the cephalic ganglion) is uninjured ; but for this 
regeneration a constantly elevated temperature is said to be necessary. 

When we arrive at the lowest department of the animal kingdom, we 
find this reproductive power in its greatest activity, insomuch that in some 
tribes (polypifera, asteiia, kc.) any portion cut off becomes an entire ani- 
mal. A single leg of the stai-fi«h rtpioduces all the rest, and the minutest 
cuttings of the hydra acquire an independent existence. At the very 
extremity of the (ham, theie aie cieatures which regulaily multiply by 
detaching portions of themselves, these detached portions lining equiva- 
lent to a new generation. This, according to modern physiologists, is the 
simplest of all the modes of multiplication, ** We meet,** says Dr. Koget. 

** with frequent examples of this process of fissiputous generation^ as it is 
termed, among the iniusory animalcules. iMany species of monads, for in- 
stance, which are naturally of a globular shape, exhibit at a certain period 
of their development a blight circular groove round the middle of their 
bodies, which by degrees becoming deeper, changes their foim to that of 
an hour-glass ; and the middle part becoming still more. contracted, they 
pie«»ent the appeal ance of two balls, united by a mere point. The monads 
in this blate are seen swimming iricgulaily in the fluid, as if auiniated by 
two different volitions . and, apparently for the put pose of tearing asunder 
the last connecting flbies, dinting through the thickest of the crowd tff 
but rounding animalcules \ and the moment this slender ligament is brokeu. 
each is seen moving away fiom the other, and beginning its independent 
existence. Each animalcule, thus formed by the subdivision of its prede- 
cessor. soon grows to the size which again determines a further spontane*- 
ous subdivision into two other animalcules ; these, in course of time them- 
selves undergo the same process, and so on to an indefinite extent. The 
most singular circumstance attending this mode of multiphoation is, that 
it 18 impo«isible to pronounce which of the new individuals thus formed >oait 
of a single one should be regarded as the parent, and which as the off- 
spring, for they are both of equal size. Unless, therefore, we consider 
the sepal ation of the parts of the parent animal to constitute the dosi^ of , 
its individuHl existence, we must recognise an nubroken eontkniity in the 
vitality of the animal, thus transmitted in fierpetuity from the origin^ Ijpesa. 
throughout aU succeeding generations. This, howevei*. is otth Of those 
apbyiical subtleties for which the subject of reprodadion affards ctboiiAa^ 
scope, but wbich it would be ibruign to the objeet of ihm to diomps. 

It is in the animal kingdom only that we meet edthiaeiaiulhaeff 4 ^ 
spontatieoiiits division of an organic being into parts, where daeh reprodooeii 
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aft In^vidual of tha aatae apootas. AU pkntt^ liomVer, are eapftb)e ef 
tnnft|r multiplied by artificial diviaiooa (rf this kind : thus a tree tpay be 
divided longitudinally into a great number of portions, or as they are 
Oalled, any one of a^bieh, if planted separately, and supplied with nourish* 
meot» may continue to grow, and may, in time, reproduce a tree sim^ar 
ia all respects to the one from which it had originated. This inherent 
power of reproduction exists even in smaller fragments of a plant; for, 
when all circumstances are favourable, a stem will sboot from the upper 
end of the fragment, aud roots will be sent forth from its lower end ; and 
ultimately a complete plant will be formed/* These facts, wluch are well 
known to agriculturists, exhibit only the capabililies^of vegetative power 
under circumstances which do not occur in the natural cours^e of things, 
but have been the effect of human interference/'— CAaiwfters* Journal, 
lS^9ptmber 16 . 

* Among the conditions necessary for these evolutions of organs, are, first, the pre- 
vious accumulation of a store of nourishment in the detached fragment, adequate to 
supply the growth of the new parts ; and, secondly, the presence of a sufficient quantity 
of oiroulating sap, as a vehicle for the transmission of that nourishment. It has been 
found that when thew conditions are present, even the leaf of an orange tree, vi hen 
planted in a favourable soil, sends down roots, and is capable of giving origin to an 
entire tree. According to the observations of Mirandola, the leaf of tlie Bryophyllum, 
when simply laid on moist ground, strikes out roots, which quickly penetrate into the 
soil. The leaves of the munocofyledonous plants often present the same phenomenon. 

Watxhiko OuT*ijnon -An amateur gardening fiiend suggeststhe morning 

as the proper time, in general, for watering out-door plants; and supports his suggestion 
by the following facts and arguments s— Two acknowledged agents in vigorous growth are 
heat aud mowtuic ; plwta out of door^ must take the heat as they find it, and as we 
cannot increase, our object should be not to dunini»h it : moisture is under our control, 
but if we exeicise that control, and water our plants in the eiening during dry weather, 
we do so at the expence of a great portion of the best we desire to preserve. Two 
influences are at that time brought into operation in cooling d«»wn the plants, and re- 
tarding their growth, which we thus vainly endeavour to urge foi ward by moisture ; 
these arc evaporation and radiation. Evaporation is the more rapid in proportion to 
the dryness of the air ; aud hence it is most energetic when the necessity for watering 
is most urgent ; but evaporation cannot take place unless at the expense of heat, or, in 
other words, without producing cold, and that cold is proportionate to the rapidity of 
file process. Let us look at the effect of the evening's supply of water to plants : tlic 
air is dry, evaporation goes on briskly, the temperature sinks, the plants are chilled, 
there are no sun’s rays to communicate fresh warmth, aud their growth is sometimes 
even more unsatisfactory than that of such plants as are growing in the apparently 
parched soil, and which have been allowed to take their chance. The other source of 
diminished temperature is radiation. Every warm body tends continually to throw off its 
heat to all others of lower temperatuie, near or remote ; but radiation in meteorology is 
more {wrticularly confined to “ the radiation of heat from the surface of the eaith 
and objects ou It into a clear sky,” AU objects do not radiate heat with equal rapidity ; 
rough and darkly-coloured surfaces do it more readily than those which are light and 
smooth. Now, almost all soils arc darkened in their colour by moisture, and hence 
soil, by this jiractice, is reduced to the bebt possible condition for getting cooled down 
during the night. It is thus tliat the combined influence of evaporation and radiation, 
by eve™g watering, exerts itself in thwarting the desire of such as heedlessly practise 
i it. best time for watering exposed plants I consider to be about or soon after 
aunilae. Evaporation, no doubt, wiU then riao go on freely, but tho atmosp)iei*e is be« 
giifning to get wanner, and the sun's lays to exert tbeir counteracting influenoe. The 
darken^ surfiicc— that very condition which made the soil throw off its heat more reada 
ily during the night <-c:auses it, as is w^ known, to absorb the heat of the ana^s raya 
by day with increased fficility, so that we tiius have the greatest amount of tho fostering 
agencies of heatlnd moisture for the growth of our plants. When evening again comM 
round, the*hurface moisture has been dried up, and its colour again rendered of limiter 
shade ; there is, oonseqnmtly, IHtle diminutioa of temperataro beyond sarronndiHg ob- 
jeets, either fiom evaporation or radiation.-- CAom^err.' 
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** Of course, my dear, we must call upon them after dimnu there,** was the 
exclamation of Mrs. Monaon to her hueband the morning following a certain 
dinner party ; ** and then/’ bhe continued, we had better terminate the acqutdfto 
tanoe. Such consequential set-up people don’t suit me.” 

** 1 don’t think that they mean to be consequential/’ replied Mr. Monaon, 

thouj^ certainly Barton is a very different man from what I expected to dtkd 
him. But twenty years may « ell make a difference in any one, and he has be^n 
uncommonly sncccssfiil in life.” 

Well, Mr. Monson, and so have yon, I suppose 5 and surely a lawyer is as 
gpod as an architect.’^ 

“ That depends upon circumstances/* said Miss Monson (or, as she was com- 
monly called, Aunt Ann), now joining in tbe conversation, and who, though a 
most active person in the family, was generally rather taciturn than otherwise. 

** Oh, you are vastly taken with them, ] know,” returned the first spoaker ; 

but then you always were fond of running after great people ; not that 1 see 
any right they have to be grand, I am sure.” 

I deny that 1 ever run after great ])eoplc/’ replied Miss Monson, with much 
more than her usual warmth ; but I think you and my brother are wrong in not 
cherishing a connexion which would introauce Fiank and Mai y into very de- 
sirable society.” 

1 am quite satisfied with our own acquaintances.” 

lam sorry youaie,” 

” What do you mean, Ann, bv such an ob8er\’'ation ?” said Mr. Monson. 

** Forgive me, brother, if 1 have offended you ; yet aa 1 have said so much, I 
will say a little moic. It may be that, from your profession in a country town, 
youmuat have many business acquaintances of a questionable station and cha- 
racter ; but 1 Uiink you do wrong in introducing them to the private circle of 
your family, moie especially with a son and daughter mat entering life. Karly 
impressions are very strong, and it is most desirable that manners, tastes, and 
opinions, formed at their age, should be of the kind which you would not wish 
them to change.” 

I atu surprised at your despising people because they are poor,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Monson. 

God forbid that I should be so heartless,” returned Aunt Ann ; “nor was I 
thinking of riches or poverty when I spoke. But I will say no more, if you will 
not, or cannot, understand my meaning and Aunt Ann bent over her work 
as intently as if she had no thought beyond it. 

How completely is a man’s destiny often carved out by the choice of a wife, and 
what a mistake it is to suppose that a helpmate can possess no “ fortune” but 
that which consists in hard cash i Clearly had this case — the want of the of&er 
fortune — been exemplified in the parties before us. Mr. Monson had married 
early in life one who was by family connections a lady, and who was also poss- 
essed of a few thousand jioundfl as her fortune ; yet was Mrs. Monson a living 
example that such adventitious circumstances are not alone sufficient to consti- 
tute tne gentlewoman. Her ruling foible was a love of being/rst, that contemp- 
tible characteristic which it is a mere truism to say compels the choice of inferior 
society, and is the opposite extreme of that which is commonly called tuft huntii^. 
At a very early period of their marriage, she persuaded her husband to quit ue 
metropoli8> as she h&d sagacity enough to feel that London was not £ei sphere 
of action. She was unhappy she knew not why ^ for, alas ! it is seldom that poor 
hmnanity searches its own depths, and discovers the weeds and tares which 
dbeck growth of virtue and happiness . Some wdl-meaning but weak-headed 
persons, too, who were forgetful or unconscious that evei^ virtue may be carried 
to the Imders of a vice, praised the meekness of the young wife, who “ was so 
different to many young people; she’d never ruin her husband l^leading him to 
ape the manners mhis betters; so kind, too, to l^r dependants; it quite a 
Ideasiure to hear them speak of her.” But m this Wide woi^ thereare more roads 
to ruin than there are days in the year. 
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^ in a couhtry toim^ tSkiy stitlimgfat lifev«tidi»Ak«xe«l^ 

m Mr.Mdrt«onimaman<>f«)^t7tttdt]f ge&tlm8tillleeb«mng;bat4 ]b7 
gr^tta, entitiiable acqtialnta&cea» whose friendship they laidght have celtraft^ 
eeased to be of their circle, as Mrs.Moiisoiibadno pleasaTeiovisitingpeoideWho 
jM»rchatice lived in larger houses than her own, dressed better, or even, vdihout such 
accessories, tfere better informed than herself. It is a diQcult task to climb the 
hUl, blit if a false step be made by one whom good fortune has placed near the 
top, be is ^t to roll down surprinngly fast. No wonder, then, that in twenty 
years Mr. Monson’s real position was ^'ery different to that which he had con* 
temnlated when he began life. His practice as a solicitor dwindled away, till at 
last It lay chiefly in the recovery of small debts by which the needy and the un- 
fortunate were often oppr€S«<ea, and in defending quibbles of the law, rather 
than in serving as the minister of justice. 

How different had been the fortunes of his friend Jasper Barton, who had 
begun his career undei* far loss promistng circumstances. He had married a 
laoy without any fortune, if we esreept that of an excellent education ; not that 
she was what the world calls accomplished, but she possessed good sense, and 
that certain riglit balance and refinement of mind which must, m any station, 
constitute the antipode to vulgarity. She held always been ready to seize the 
good and reject the bad from mat which she saw around her; the consequence 
was, that in the mati'igement of her family, and the appointments of her house, 
the arrangements v'cre ndmi‘*ahlc. All this contributed not only to her hus- 
band's liappiness, but his siiccess ; for, relying on her excellent judgment in 
such matters, he never troubled himself about anything but his profession. Did 
a patron call on him hy accident, there was no fear of an untidy drawing-room, 
or of impresentahle visitors being there, for they chose their acquamtanres from 
those distinguished for probity and intellect. fSuch trifling matters as these are 
not too unimportant to claim the attention of a mistress ; and in many another 
pursuit than Mr. Barton’s, succes*. ir failure has hinged on a combination of 
circumstances, each taken separately, as tnvial. 

On the other hand, the society of the Monsons consisted so completely of 
their inferiors, that the family gradually fell off in tone and manner from the 
position they were entitled to hold. They were surrounded by a set of syco- 
phants, who paid for their entertainment in the ever ready coin of flattery. Of 
course ** increabc of appetite did glow with that it fed on,” as is ever the case 
with the greedy suckers in of adulation ; and as they habitually shunned com- 
parison with those wdio might once have been called their equals, but were now 
greatly their superiors, there is no wonder they were blind to their own faults. 

education of Frank and Mary had been wotee than neglected, not from a 
penuriouB dibposilion on the part of their parents, but because the dear Jriends 
oy whom they were surrounded were so perpetually ringing the praises of the 
children, that, while dreadfully ignorant, they were actually looked upon as 
paragons of perfection. Mrs. Monson would never hear of Mary being sent to 
a r«3ly good school, for fear she should he looked down upon by the ‘carriage 
people* with whose children she would associate ; the consequence was, that 
Maty was placed at a cheap academy, where, because her parents paid a little 
extra, she was considered as the ‘gcnteelesl’ girl there. She came home igno- 
rant;, pert, and conceited, a perfect sample of a vulgar boarding-school isuss. ft 
it tme Aunt Ann, unhappily a dependant on her brother, had used eveiy effbrt 
tojtoroyeher niece ; but as the flist steps to this desired result were the veiy 
ones of correcting faults. Miss Mary rebelled at the outset, consi- 
dmcblier aunt * grand,’ and * set-up,’ wondered what good her fine notions had 
wer^>ne and remained encased in her own ignorance ahd conceit Nature 
haffwdowed Mary Monson with a certain share of beauty, but it was of a coarse 
kind, corresponding in some measure to her character. 

Frank had, grown up an ignorant UUbred young man, which is a comprdben- 
sive temt descriptive of an animal many degrees more repulsive than an igno- 
rani iU-l^d women. Such were Mr. Monson and his £unily at the time eff hie 
mamlng wilb his eld ftiend, Mr. fiarton, who had now risen into notice as an 
and having lately built a church at P and having two or three 
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odwr «onuan^on8 coiantT, ha<l Tttxnmd hk ftttidily fin: a fisw m4Ai$ to 
tha iiwbbourliood^ bringing wita him Ufiliora of introduoliioB tO some of toe 

AumUies there. , . . 

To ecoount for the gmdiial depredailoo of the Mpusons^ ire mnet 
that the httsbead shared in some measure hie wife’s foible ; yet, after '«U« wiiiexi 
a wilful womcm is determined to have her way, it is a hard matter for thd 
majesty of man to be for ever tightening the rein. However this nught lia» 
Mr. Monson certainly showed some reluctance in giving up the resume^ 9^ 
quaiptance of his old friend. Ihe consequence was, that half measures weio 
adopl^; they saw each other occasionally, but never became intimate- It iTaA 
anything bat agreeable for Mrs. Monson to visit where she mot people she could 
not presume to patnyiise. Mary was decidedly out of humour when she foaii9 
Susan Barton was a line musician, and spoke two or three languages with fixi* 
ency ; for not having been accustomed to any accomplishments beyond her 
own boarding-school French, and old-fashioned pieces of music which she play'* 
ed with a courageous independence of time and tune, there is no wonder tW t&s 
first sensation of her own littleness iras far from pleasant. She consoled hsr^ 
self, however, with the reflection, tliat she was infinitely more handsome than 
her rival, for she really thought so. Fiank Monson mienly despised the igno« 
ranee of Jasper and Edward Barton, who neither of tliem could tell the ** fa^ 
vourite” of the Derby, or the winner at Newmarket, but talked, instead, of 
books, of which he liad never heard. ‘‘ Aunt Ann,” however, was a prodigious 
favourite with the Bartons, a circumstance which, perhaps, more than anyuiing 
slse, })revented the acquaintance from entirely dropping, and which appeared to 
Mrs. Monson an cxtiaordinarv contradiction in their character. In fact, the two 
old friends and their chiMron ed in spheres so diifercnt, that, like circles which 
can but touch at one segment, they had few topics or thoughts in common. 
Yet the ties of eaily associations aie \e^ strong, and the old Hchool-feUown» 
now, thrown into collision, could not easily rend them asunder ; and as far as 
they were concerned, a kindly feeling certainly pievailed between them, not- 
withstanding their opposite chaiacters. Two or three incidents however, oc- 
curred which marked yet more distinctly the difference. 

One day Mr, Monson was walking arm in arm with one of bis clients, when 
the latter suddenly became confused in bis conversation at the approach of two 
gentlemen, one of whom proved to be Mr. Barton- Not aware at the moment 
of the cause of his companion’s agitation, Mr. Monson would have paused 
when they met, had not Mr. Barton quickened his pace, and plainly inumated 
by a bow that it was not his intention to stop and shake hands with his friend. 
A few days afterwards, accident again threw them together, but this time thw 
were sdone. Sehooled, or perhaps, more properly sjieaking, teased by his wim 
into the opinion that he had been treated with ^eat rudeness (for persons who 
love to be first are ever on the lookout for instances of real or imagined negw 
lect), Mr. Monson behaved with some coolness, bearing in mind his lady’s rm- 
terated assertion, that ** doubtless the architect was walking with ofb of his grand 
acquaintances, and was too proud to notice him.” Probably bis manner was 
o%>served, for, calling him on one side, Mr. Barton said, with frankness, I wai 



had just been speaking of you, and 1 was in some hopes he would give you 
bui^esa, for since he has taken to building, he has got terribly involwsd in utn 




,_,_xyowl(bri*m*.B(ib(iii|i(|f me,** e»id tbe lawyer. 

' Ahi Iratitie of np n«e^ I emeorty toeaytana I think I am only doiM ta f 
wooU be done by if I tell yoa tbe reason. Baedy you t^not beaware what a 
Bommyonwierea'alkijigtilithT*' * 

" ae isa idientl^ mute^ and tho«Klt be bas bees unfortoiiat^iie is a sum ei 
good fimidly.** , ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Tea, bat ah otScast from, a dJegrace to it-<ja ondto and Mackieg, wi^, 
Iming sguandeiAd lus inm luuideeme forttme^ is tMw saaewnwniig by a ^ 




df tbe law to doptive hl« sietm oftlieirjiHitrigbt«; ttid tdiut out of Ha own 
i|)hore^ will fawn on and flatter any one wat can give him a dmner. My dear Mon^ 
$on» aa you value your own recrtoctability, wash your hands of the connexion 3 1 
must tell you candidly* that iSSr lienry declined employing you* simply from hay- 
iiir seen you in company with that man* for he knows his whole history/* 

ihere was much in aU this that went to the heart of poor Mon80n,for howe- 
ver wilfully we may blind our judgment* there is something in truth which 
pieces through all. But* alas ! the habits and tone of thought acquired in twen- 
ty years are not easily broken through* and the victim had* besides* become en- 
tangled in a web so real and so controlling* that however dangerous and oppres- 
sive, there was little rational hope of extrication. Well did Mr. Munson know 
that the very man so stigmatised by his best fnend was ^is own invited guest 
for that day, the encouraged associate of his children not for the first, but the 
hundredth time. Like many another unprincipled man* this person could make 
himself reasonably pleasant in society* especially in such society, as that of the 
Monson family, where a little judicious flatteiy was the one thing needful; con- 
sequently* he was preeminently a favourite, lie had taken advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded in familiar intercourse, to involve Mr. Monson in money 
speculations of anything but a reputable nalure^^ m fact, in concerns which a 
few years before he would have shrunk from joining. But Munson’s own 
moral feelings had heen lowered, his nolions of right and wrong confounded by 
long association with unprincipled people* till his mental \'ision was distor- 
ted* and he became almost one of them, lie also entertained an idea, which we 
are afraid is not uncommon, that social intercourse with superior society must 
entail alarming expenses. Yes, if the propensity for ruling and shining, the 
struggle to vie in all outward symbols* be still carried on ; no, if that just pride 
— not vanity — ^jirevails* which whispers us that we cannot have entered a circle 
of worth and intelligence without a suflicient passport, and teaches us to rely 
on that for continuance in it. In truth, were we writing an essay, instead of 
tdhng a true story, we would strive* in all humility* to prove that in the long 
run inferior society is the more expensive. But let us leave for a while this 
unhappy family* and turn to that of the Bartons, whom calamity was about to 
visit m a most unlooked-for shape. 

In surveying some of the woiks on which he v'as employed, Mr, Barton 
met with an accident, by which his leg was broken, and he w as otherwise seri- 
ouidy and dangerously injured. An affliction of this kind, save only loss of 
life, is one of the greatest which can befall a united family ; and so indeed they 
felt it. Not only was there agony of mind for the bodily suffering a beloved 
husband and father must endure* but the wife and elder children were conscious 
of the value of Mr. Barton’s life, even in a worldly point of view. And talk 
as we will of sentimental griefs, or the real sorrows of life, they all may be 
heightened by the pressure of poverty. Mr. Barton had begun the world with- 
out fortune, and though he had been successful in his profession, bis large 
fhknily had prevented nim saving mone5^ It is true that, as all prudent men 
usuauy do in similar circumstances, be had insured upon his life, nut not for a 
sum suflicient to complete the education of his children, and put them forward 
in the world in the manner which he had contemplated. He was devoted to hie 
flmdly, and the dread of the change his lose would occasion so preyed upon his 
mind, that it absolutely increased bis danger. True it is that his admirable 
vflfis* ccmcealing her own agony and fears, tried to persuade him that even if 
the worst happened* Biey should* with the blessmg of Providence, be amply 
cared for ; but such assurances he well knew were but the promptings of ten- 
derness* and fhiled to relieve Hs anxiety. Now came the test of the friendships 
he had*fonned« for however it may be the fashion to rail at the world— that 
world* be it remembered, of which we each form an atom — ^friendship doet exist 
for those who believe In and deserve it. 

flhrst arrived^ letter from a brother trehitect, a man of high standing and 
«hsracler*,in Hs art, volunteering to superintend the works in which he knew 
>fr« Barton was chiefly interested, duri^ his iUnees* intreating him to rest sa- 
tAefled, that there should be no misunderstanding of his plana, nor tntermption 



in Sir Henry to «)i«m «wi»ire baton aSuMLitiwf . 

by )iift bedsi^ and diviniaga falber^aaiuduias thot^bU^ ml b(ddly» "Thoui^ 

I do niH believe you are in danger^y I luomisey my dear ^end^ that ebodd otwh 
a cahmity ae your loss befall your fazxuly, 1 will not forget your profaeMonti 
aemcea to me. 1 will take care that Jasper finishes hia atudw 9 > and he dbift‘ 
visit Greece and Italy, and view their wonders, before he attent]^ to foUfirw in 
hie father’s steps.” 

A warm and grateful pressure of the hand was all the sufferer could give in 
reply^ but there is little doubt an assurance of this kind was the best mweine 
to his anxious mind. The very next day came a cadetship for his second eon^ 
the gift of another patron ; and though it may not be always the deserving who < 
meet with such acts* of kindness, they are often, more often tlian we are willing 
to admit, the guerdon*of the good and the wise. 

Let us once more present the contrast, for, though in a different shape, the 
clouds of adversity were also hovering over the Monsons. Their first sertops 
trouble was the marriage of their son with a girl of low ongin, and of doubts 
ful character. This was really an event which common sagacity might have 
foreseen, for Frank had never had the opportunity of forming an elijipble con- 
nexion ; yet his parents, incensed at the step he had taken, forbade him the house, 
and thus threw him entirely ujion the society of his dissipated and disreputable 
companions. There is no doubt he sunk lower and lower, though, after a Utile 
while, even the clue to his whereabouts was lost. 

It was a few months after his accident, that about seven o’clock one August 
evening, Mr. Barton, accompanied by his wife, was taking a ride in the carnage 
of his friend and patron Sir Henry G— Though still unable to walk, all 
danger was over, and thi > was about the third time he had been out. At a nar- 
row piass in a country road the cairiage was obliged to be drawn up to make 
way for a post-chaise which was coming in an opposite direction. As it passed, 
the Bartons only observed that it contained a lady, whose face was concealed 
by a very thick veil, and a gentleman with remarkably large whiskers and mus- 
taches. Scarcely, however, had it proceeded twenty yards, wheu the latter 
stopped the postilion, and, springing from the chaise, hastened to the side of 
the carriage, which had not yet moved on. Before he reached it, Mr. Barton 
discovered that, however strangely disguised, he was in reality his old friend 
Monson ! Anxiety, terror, and suffering, were depicted on lus countenance, 
while the finger on his hp was a signal easily understood. Instinctively, the 
Bartons made way for him to enter the cairiage, and then burst forth in broken 
exclamations the story of his distress ; the sight of his old friend, evidently so 
nearly recovered, having determined him on the instant to confide in Mr. 
Barton. 

It ap})eared that the very person of whom he had been warned on a former 
occasion, had absconded with money of Monson’s in his hands, to the aroounil 
of some thousands, which had been provided to meet certain engagements for 
which thev were both liable. So suspicious was the transaction auogether, that 
Monson mared he was amenable to a harsher punishment than mere imprison^ 
inent for debt, and sacrificing by this one fatal step the little reputation he re* 
tained, he was about to fly the country, and escape worse consequences. It 
might be that he knew nothing till that flay of the forgery and swindling, about 
which rumour was so busy, but the old proverb, that ** birds of a feather flock 
together,” is in the long run so true an aphorism, that people are very unwillit^ 
to doubt it. The Bartons were shocked beyor d measure, but m such sm 
emergency, felt themselves unequal to advise. kindness ana compas- 

sion prompted, they did, which was to promise would not lose sight of 
Mias Monson and Mary, who were left without a JELtsetor; for fdends^ m thfi 
right aeuse of the word, the poor fugitives had none. Mrs. Barton visaed 
** Aunt Ann” and her niece the following day ; alread;^ the officers of the law 
were searching the house for documents, winch might criminate or exculpate 
the abeent parties, and feeling that it was crud to leave two unpfhtect^I wpmen 
amid eo haxTo^x^ a scene, they took them to their own home. Yet wne these 
somethiim in the manners and evident tone of thooght of Mary Monson, whkh 
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Mrs. Barton, howevor niidli the might pity her, from chooeiii|( her 
Mr oonetent comjnmion of her daughters. Although in her own opinion 
her education was quite finished, the Bartons have thought very differently, 
and have placed her for two years with a lady who was formerly the instructress 
in thtfr own children, and in whom they have implicit confidence. It is to hd 
ho^ she Will yet learn to shun the fatal rock on which the rest of her family 
have spht ; at all eventfi, she is blessed with true and wise friends, who will 
sptre no trouble that may benefit her, and who look forward, if her im- 
provement be commensurate with their hopes, to assisting her in the best 
way, namdy, by teaching her to help herself, and to maintain a respectable 
position in society by good conduct and her own exertions ; though for what she 
will prove best fitted, lljey cannot yet tell. 

For ** Aunt Ann’* the Bartons have a real respect, ana they have insisted on 
her remaining with them ; though they prevent her feeling a painful dependence, 
by accepting from her such services in instructing the younger children, as in 
her brother*B family had been too little appreciated ; so after all, her better 
balanced mind has proved of some good to her ; and treated with kindness 
and respect by those into w^hose views she thoroughly enters, notwithstanding 
their supposed ** grandeur,” Aunt Ann would be perfectly liappy, could she 
fo^et the sorrows of the absent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monsou are Imng on the continent, though how, or on what, 
is not very clearly known As for thcii only son, once the hope of his parents, 
accident nas recently discovered him in the capacity of a stage-coachman, to 
udnch station he must have quickly sunk. It is said, however, that he is looked 
upon as an oracle by his class, perhaps from the reminiscences of l^titter days 
with which he amuses his comrades. It is clear that the family fedling is not 
extinct. 

Reader, this simple story is no creation of the imagination. Only in the group 
from which we draw, the shadows are darker — the misery wider spreading — the 
degradation deeper. — Chambers' JOtdinbwrtjih Journal, Hepfember 16. 


LIGHTHOUSES ON SAND. 


Those dangerous approaches to a coast which, from the nature of the soil, have not 
till very lately admitted of the erection of a permanent lighthouse, are usnally indicated 
to the navigator by fioating lights ; but these, being nothing more than large lanterns 
suspended in the rigging of a vessel, necessarily possess but feeble illuminating power. 
This power is still fiirther diminisbed in a gale of wind, when it is most wanted, by 
the pitching and floundering about of the vessel : every now and then she is sub- 
in the trough of the sea ; covered with spray and drift ; or, what is most to be 
dreaded, she is liable to be blown away from her moot lags, an accident productive of 
the most diaastrous oonsequenoes to Ufe and property. 

The general history or lighthouses conveys some notion of the difficulty and danger 
of pUntittg a ligAthouse on the solid rock in a stormy sea : we may naturally suppose 
that this difficulty and danger must bo emiuently increased in erecting a permanent 
fusidenoe on tbe shifting sands. Such, however, is by no means the case : one of the 
fSeent triumphs of engineering still bu proved that it is not always folly to build a 
hmise upon the sand. This remarkable result has been accoinpliahed chiefly by means 
gf Mitehirirs screw mooring. 

The attention of the Trinity House having been called to this instrument, it was 
acAsideiwd applicable to the establishment of lighthouses on sands, and accordingly a 
asiM of ex^imenta was undertaken, at the cost of that honourable body. The apqt 
%le<^ lor the purpose was on the verge of tbe Maplin sand, situate at tiie mouth of 
Jba Thames about twsi|ty miles below tim Kore, forming the north side of tbe Swiu or 
^Channel, which on account of ita dfq»th is much frequented by laige ships, as 
aim ^ eolUenuoBd other vessela fiwm tbe North Sea, Tbe sand is of a shifting 
eMmotatv aqd is dry at low water spring tides, and hitherto a fioating light has been 
mtniMmf vpo>i it« On this gpot it Was proposed to erect a fixed Ughtbouse of 
thnlNr-fiMUalng, with a Isntem and reeideace fi>r the attendaiits. 
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'^Itt th 0 tttmfcli of Aitgttitf opersCUmi were oowiroei&ced fay ioierciofitiliio 

MitefaeU't mooring lorm, eeefa foot feet moA a half is ^emeter* and ffami^bad wiiii 
Shafts of wrought iron about twenty-five feet to length and five in^ma thklc. Qw ql 
thoae lerved aa a oentre to eight acrewe, which oo»i{>ied the anglea of an oata|ai!iat 
larty-two feet in diameter. Ilie aerewi were tarjied into the aaoda to the iMf 
twenty>oae and a half ieet» the u{>per extremities being left ataading about fiwa.toat 
above the surface of the sands. For the purpose of fixing the screws, a stags or iM 
of timber, thirty feet square, was fioated over the spot, with a capstan in the oentto 
which was made to fit on the top of the iron shaft and nrmly keyed to it ; a power of 
about thirty men was employed for driving the screws, and their labours were ConHqued 
untn their united force could scarcely turn the capstan. This stage or raft, wbi^ had 
been formed in two thicknesses crossing each other at right angles and bolted at thoir 
intersection, was, as a •precautionary measure, allowed to remain. It covered thtf 
whole of the site within the piles, and also extended some distance beyond them. A 
curb about eighteen inches high was raised round this stage ; on its sutfaoe was arranged 
a quantity of brushwood, and then about two hundred tons of rough stone, which sank 
the stage into the ground and prevented it fiom being displaced ; between the spaces 
of the stage and the brushwood the sand was allowed to wash its way, and it soon 
filled the interstices of the stone. The whole mass soon became embedded beh^ the 
surface of the sand, and gave considerable lateral support to the piles, and fommd a 
solid body for the water to wash upon. 

In this state the Whole was allowed to remain for about two years, daring which time 
every change in the surface of the sand was observed, and although early in the year 
1839, violent storms occurred, yet the screw piles stood firmly, and the sand at no 
time was lowered more than three feet. In August, 1840, the raft was found to have 
completely settled down, the piles were as firm as if they had been screwed into clay, a 
lighthouse* was therefore erected within the short space of three months, and on the 
10th of February, 1841, a dioptric fixed light was exhibited off this dangerous spot, and 
was visible ten miles off in all directions. 

But while the preparatory steps for this lighthouse were being taken, a screw 
pile lighthouse was begun and com)detcd at Fort Fleetwood, on the Wyre, near Lan- 
caster, which being the first of the kind ever constructed deserves particular notice. 

The preparatory stages were of a similar nature to those already described. The 
foundation was formed of seven screw piles, hit orrupying the angles of a hexagon 
forty-six feet in diameter, and tlie seventh being placed in the centre. From €»ch 
screw proceeded a pile fifteen feet in length, at the upper end of which was anothor 
screw for securing a wooden column. These columns were prepared of Baltic timber, 
the one in the centre was fifty -six feet, and each of the remainder forty-six feet in length, 
bound firmly louud with iron hoops, and coated with pitch. 

The framing upon which the houso stands is firmly secured round the centre column, 
and to the heads of tlie out<*r columns, by means of hollow cast iron capitals let down 
over the heads of the columns, end secured with screw bolts. To aive lateral strensth 
to the building, round iron angle braces were ap)ilied, by which means a resisting 
power equal to at least three hundred and fifty tons, is presented in every direction. 

The platform upon which the house stands is twenty-seven feet in diameter, and 
nine feet high ; it has an outside door and three windows, and is divid^ into two 
apartments, one having a fire-placo : the floor is tiled, and the walls and celling are 
lathed and stuccoed ; access to the platform is secured by means of a Jacob's Udder of 
wrought iron, secured to one of the columns ; access to the lantern is by a winding 
stair witUn the house. 

From the summit of the house rises the lantern ; it is twelve«sided, ten fhqt f A 
diameter, and eight feet high. The light is tbos elevated about foity-six feet abovt 
low water level. It is of the dioptric kind, and is bright, steady, and unifori^, 
ranging over an horizon of right miles, and visible at the distance of teia miles from A 
coubter'e deck. During foggy weather, a bell is tolled by machinery. time for 
vessels of twelve fret draught is also denoted by signals. Signals put out by resstls 
requiring a Wyre pilot will also be understood at this lighthouse, where eorreep^lng 
signals are hoisted until the pilot is provided. • 

This admiiuble and useful structure wus erected tn two of (fee shortest day montShs ki 
the yesir, in which time daylight did not occur at any iow-water period ; tbe worlniMm 
therefore bad to depend on torches and moonlight. Nor is the portabil^ of tisis tonn 
of buBding its least advantage : should there occur any hand <duuiM whl<fe mWt 
threaten the safety of the bouse, it can he takott down, atld oreeded sn ano^r uto 
within a month. — Satiirdaj^ JUsyartAe. 
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MANUELA; THE TALE OF A NUN. 

£rAAKOK as the inci dents in the following detail may appear, they are, 

! t>elieTe, strictly true, as the veracity of the lady from whom I received 
them is unqaeBtionable. We were discussing the advantages and the evils 
of monastic institutions, those more particularly for females : — 

** The arguments/' my friend ol^erved, ** in favour of such establish- 
ments may he very specious, but. after all that can be said for them, they 
are practically, and in truth neatly in every case, the cause of much misery 
and unhappiness, as all those who really know the secrets of the inmates 
can bear witness.*' * 

But in cases,** I urged, “ of destitution, of wounded feelings, of dis- 
gust at the treatment which unprotected females may meet with in the world, 
surely such a lefuge for well educated women, who have no resources to 
look to, and who are deprived of other protection, must be desirable, 
particularly if their vows were not irrevocable, and if, finding the task 
they had undertaken too difficult, they were able to return again into the 
woild which they had f(»r8aken.** 

** The case of one of my particular friends would answer many argu* 
ments, if you have the patience to listen to the tale, which, though not of 
the outrageous nature of many which arc so vehemently urged as exliibit- 
ingthe ciuelty, and even profligacy of thc«e monastic institution^, nor one 
of the romantic narratives of hapless young ladies sacrificed to the ambition 
of their hard-hearted relatives, yet possesses ihe met it of being true, and 
affords a salutary vrarning against yielding to the temporary influence of 
wounded feelings and enthusiasn>.'* 

“ 1 shall feel much obliged for the communication,” 1 replied ; " but 
still expect that the arguments in favour of well 1 emulated nunneries will 
not be answered under the piesent condition of irrevocable vows/* 

** My tale, I think, will meet even that arntiigcment ; for, under the 
new laws of the republic of Lima, females are not only allowed to reclaim 
iheir liberty, but also to re«»uinc anv endowment they may have made in a 
state of excited feelings, or of religious enthusiasm. My own family, you 
are awatc, have all been long engaged in commerce, and in connexion with 
the Spanish colonies of Lima and Peru ; in consequence of which, my father 
resided for many years in the former city, and there most of his family 
were born, and passed the early part of their lives. Amongst our youthful 
associates were the children of a Spani^^h merchant, of these three daugh- 
ters, Manu la, the eldest, was, at the age of fifteen, one of the belles of 
the city. Amidst the number of her admirers, she had. after a short 
courtship, accepted the offers of a young Spanish physician ; which en- 
gagement, being confirmed by the young lady's family, became universally 
known. From the youth of the fiancee, however, the marriage was to be 
delayed a year. The Spaniard had, like all his countrymen, come over to 
the colonies to make his fortune, and money was the sole object of his 
, pursuit ;* consequently, a richer marriage coming in his way, false to 
every principle of honour and affection, he abruply broke off his en- 
gagentent with Manuela. and mairied a } 0 UQg widow* whose splendid 
dower and large expectations from her family were her chief attractions. 
Deeply wounded in her love, and humiliated in her pride, the unfortunate 
Maxuiek refiteed all consolation* and, in the vehemence of her feeling, 
resolved to -seek refuge in the comreat of Santa Rosa. In vain her family 
iiitreated and resuonstrated* With all the pertinacity of youth, and the 
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excitement of her outraged affections, the j»oor girl periMt^ted in her re- 
solution. and entered one of the most rigid orders of the CHrinelitee. la 
the fervour of her xeal, and the exaltation t)f her young imagioatlOtl* 
Manuela passed the two first ye.irs of her conventual life in contented, 
if not in happy seclusion ; but about that time a change began to take 
place. The severity of the monastic rules, and the physical sufferings 
enjoined by fanatic xeal, calmed the mental excitement under 'which 
she acted ; and tardy reflection began to tell her that she had fatally erred 
in her hasty resolution. From one of the towers of the convent to which 
the nuns had access, Manuela could distinctly see the house and gardens 
of her father, wheieahe joyous days of her infancy and eaily youth had been 
passed ; could see her brothers and sisters amusing themselves beneath 
the shade, or walking in the alleys of the garden with their young friends 
and companions : how happy they seemed to be — liow enviable the liberty 
they enjoyed ! The contrast, too, of their gav attire, ^hen compared with 
her own uncouth habit, their bright locks crowned with gay flowers, their 
shawls and their scarfs flutteiing in the breeze, sent a pang of regret 
through her heart. She icmcmbticd but too well the hours when she 
herself was so adorned, und leceived the homage due to youth and beauty* 
Such worldly thoughts she found impossible to banish from her still young 
and ardent imaginattou. She turned with bit tci rcgiet from the scene, 
and des(;ended to het cell, discontented and repiniifg, repenting in hope- 
less despondency the obstinacy with which she had so wilfully resisted 
the prayers and remonstrances of hei family and fiiends, and in the mad 
excitement of disappointed affection and insulted pride, abjured the plea- 
suies of life, for which she found, when too late, she had as keen a 
lelish as ever. To those against who'^e mtreaties she had acted in 
direct contradiction, she dared not complain, well knowing that the bare 
idea of breaking her religious \uw8 would fill them with horror and 
disgust. She was compelled to n strain her impatience and discontent 
within her own bosom, looking forwaid to death as her only means of 
deliverance, an event which she had only too much reason to fear might 
be at hand, from the which she felt to be wrought by mental suffer- 

ing on her weakened frame. One day, towards the termination of the 
third year of lier retirement, when it chanced to be her turn to read in the 
refectory, a pass.ige in the life of St, Theresa, which was the subject of 
the lecture, struck the imagm'.aon of Manuela, and gave her an idea of the 
means of escape. The passage stated that the spirit of evil frequently 
had recourse to ingenious me'uis of temptation, to induce nuns to break 
their vows, and related the case of a religious nun at Salamanca, who, yield- 
ing to the seductions of the demon to escape fiom her convent, and at his 
suggestion, placed in her cell the dead body of a female, which she had 
procured by the aid of a young man who* was neither more nor leas than 
the demon in disguise ; and, having thus endeavoured to conceal her 
flight, she escaped with the tempter from the seclusion to which she was 
so solemnly devoted. 

Strange as the tale was, it struck the heated imagination of the nun, 
whose every thought was now fixed upon the means of escape. .Ueiice- 
foTth her habits and manners underwent a change, "i'he austerities she 
bad once practised, to the great edification of the sisterhood, ceased. She 
no longer spent her time in the silence and aoUtvde fff her cd); she 
sought particularly the friendship and intimacy of il[ie sister ffho acted 
as portress at the gate-^aa office which, in the convent of Santa Rosa, 
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renewed every two yeara. Another custom of the house was to 
permit each nun to retain the ^rviees of a slave, who. residing in 
the city* came daily to execute such commissions as might be requir* 
ed beyond the walls of the convent, for the various works in whdeh 
the inmates employed themselves. Upon this attendant Manuela lainsh- 
ed every possible kindness, to purchase her connivance and aid, should 
an opportunity of escape present itself; but eight years of weariness 
and disappointment rolled on, and no means of dight could be found. 
In the meanwhile the revolution took place, and a total change was 
effected in the laws of the religious establishments : it was declared that 
the recluses might quit their convents and re*enter thr world, if they chose 
to reclaim their liberty; but such was the system of internal tyranny, that 
no inmate of the convent in which Manuela was immnred found means to 
avail themselves of the new law : and so decidedly hostile were her friends 
to any such innovations that she derived no benefit from the change. 
Hope still led her on, though hope still destined to disappointment. 
Sometimes, after having spent months in endeavouring to gain the affeo* 
tion and the interest of the portress, she found, upon carefully approaching 
the subject, that all attempt at evasion by such means would be in vain, 
and that to place any confidence in her ally would insure her destruction, 
and probably her seclusion for ever in some solitary cell. The terrified 
nun waited again for fnonths till a change ^^hould take place in th^ official. 
The change came ; but for one whom she had hoped might favour her 
escape, another was appointed, whose well-known harshness and severity 
rendered futile every idea of her aid and assistance. At length one of her 
most intimate friends was noui'nated to the duty, and she no longer 
hesitated to impait her anxious de«ire for liberty, and foutid herself not 
deceived in the confidant she had chosen. Still, numberless obstacles re- 
mained to be overcome. The patience and perseverance which had led 
her on for years did not fail her now, but recened fresh energy and vigour 
from the new hopes which were awakened in her bieast. Again she revert- 
ed to the nuccdotc in the life of St. Theresa, which had made so great an 
impression U]ion her at tlic time she read it. Such a plan seemed to ofier 
the readiest means of escaping pursuit, and also of shielding her friend the 
portress from suspicion of having connived at her escape. Gieat was the 
amazement of the negress, when her employer required her to procure the 
dead body of a female, and to bring it secretly and by night into the con- 
vent by aid of the portress : but at length she was made to comprehend 
that it was to insure the escape of her iuistres«i, and freedom and money 
were to be her i eward. 

Months again elapsed, and the terrors of Mauuela were awakened lest 
the period of her friend's service at the gate should terminate before she 
was able to execute her plans ; but at last the negress brought the glad 
tidings that she bad succeeded, through the aid of a young surgeon, in 
procuring^ the body of a female Indian, and that at night she would bring 
< it to the convent gate. The agitation of the nun on receiving this intel- 
ligence may better be imagined than described. At first a nervous fear 
impelled her lo abandon her scheme altogether ; but with the return of the 
blood to her heait, th/: untired and untiring resolution which had carried 
her on through years of protracted hope, awoke strongly within her, and 
riie hecame &rm and resolved. 

h thl qemvent of Santa lEtosa are three large dormitories, in which the 
nuns sleep, the separate cells being only occupied as places of retirement 
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and meditaticm dating the day. These dormitories have lofty vaults of 
stone, and receive no light except from a single lamp {daced in one of the 
angles, only making darkness visible, and enabling the nans to grope their 
way to their lespective places of repose, \ihich arc called tomb^and re* 
semble the receptacles of the dead in the vaults of a church or dlRacomb, 
placed at a distance of three or four yaicls from each other, and covered 
with black woollen stuff, such as is used to hang the churches with daring 
a season of public mourning, or at the funeials of ccclcfriastics of rank. 
The interior of these tombs is fiom ten to twehe feet long, about six feet 
wide, and about the same in height, containing two planks, upon which is 
placed a bod of stra^, or in some cases of ashes , or even, in instances of 
temarkable fanatici!!>ra. of stones or thorns, covered with a coarse linen 
cloth. At the extremity of each of these beds is a sn^all table, on which 
is placed a crucifix, a skull, a rosary, and a discipline, or whip of cords. 
In one of these bortible tombs had Manuela passed the weary nights of 
several years of repining, and into this gloomy receptacle she intended to 
convey the body she had endeavoured to piocure. 

From the moment when her agent announced the success of her cxer* 
tioiib, till the time arrived for the execution of her jdan, the hours were 
long and heavy; jet when the time drew near, the nun felt her nervous 
terrors return, and almost wished for delay. But the night came at last. 
Her friend the portress admitted the negiess with her burden, which was 
deposited in a sjiot agiced upon. The gates wcic barred, but not locked, 
and the key carried, as usual, to the superior. Manuela remained in her 
tomb till she judged all the nuns to be asleep, when she issued forth with 
a beating heart, and made her way to the spot where the body was de- 
posited ; and, though a heavy burden, which in other circumstances she 
could not even have supported, under the excitement of the moment, and 
inspired with the hopes of liberty, she bore her disgusting load without 
perceiving its weight, and having placed it on her bed, clothed it in the re- 
ligious habit she had worn, dressing herself in attire she had procured from 
the city, to be in readiness for any opportunity of flight. She then set 
fire to the straw of her couch with a dark Jaiithorn she had concealed, fled 
rapidly from the dormitory, and escaped from the gate which she had 
previously unbarred, and which the portress closed ^tcr her, taking ad- 
vantage of the alarm of fire which she raised, and the confusion it occa- 
sioned. The flames had in the meantime gained sufficient force to destroy 
the body, or at least to disfigure it so far as to prevent any possibility of 
its being recognised ; whilst from the distance between the sleeping places 
of the nuns, and from the building being entirely of stone, no other damage 
was done. 

Manuela fled immediately to a refuge prepared for her by the negress, 
and within the convent no one for a time doubted but that the nun had 
perished in the flames : they were destined soon to be very unpleasantly 
deceived. The only one of her family to whom the escaped captive dared 
to reveal what had occurred was to a favourite brother, her fatner having 
died during her residence in the convent. This brother, to her great as- * 
tonishment, not only ridiculed the precautions and the trouble she had 
taken, the revolutionary laws having empowered her to demand* her re- 
lease, but also insisted on claiming the ten thousiftid piastres her family 
had paid for her admission, well knowing that the bigotry ^of her other re- 
latives would refuse all aid and aaaistance to support the refugee, whose 
violation of her vows, notwithstanding the new laws, they would look Up- 
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on iMi sAcdlege, and her conduct as a dt^g^ce. The restitution, however, 
was obtained, and she waS free from her chains and slavery. Bat was she 
happy now ) Listen to the sequel. Before uur family left Lima, 1 paid 
her a visit, and learned from her own Ups the whole of the circumstances 
t have '4!ated. Sh^ had resumed the gny huhits and attire of her former 
life, and the jetty curia began again to adorn her checks ; but these cheeks 
were pale and faded. She was still beautiful, but a sickly hue was spread 
over her fine features, and on my felicitating her on the happy change ia 
her ctrcumstatices, she shook her head, and, with a sigh of bitter regret, 
added, * It is true i have escaped from confinement, and from a course of 
life which was unsupportable, but, mv dear Marie, it is to find, if possible 
greater sorrow and more poignant sufieriug ; it is to find myself the object 
of reprobation and contempt As I pass along the streets of Lima, I can- 
not escape hearing the remarks which are made on the nun who has broken 
her vows. If I seek the society of the public walks, it is in no gentle whis- 
pers that 1 he.ir — See ! see !— the uuu ! the nun !— what docs she do here, 
away from her convent and her religious duties ? Renounced by my family 
avoided by most of my former friends, an object of public scorn and remark, 
I feel that 1 am an outcast fi ooi society ?* I urged her to leave Limn, and seek, 
in new and le^s bigoted u^-sojiates. the peace and happiness she had lost in 
her native land. To this she answered, that, iii the first place, her con- 
nexions had inflaence enough to prevent her from obtaining the necessary 
permission to leave the country ; and in the next, that her spirits were so 
depressed, and her health so bioken, that it was impossible ; and she felt 
assured that her life was near its close ; whilst she could not avoid the 
dreadful fears and misgivings of r conscience on the step she had taken. 
Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of her medical attendant, 
who aftei wards confirmed to me the truth of her melancholy anticipations, 
and a few weeks after wc left fdma, Manuela had fallen a victim to the 
system which had held out to her a monastic asylum as a refuge from 
troubles of the world, and from those tiials which it has pleased God to 
impose upon us all in our pilgrimage hero below,** — Chambers* Edinburgh 
Journal, September 2. 


A Peotbction feom Gnaj S^I^Qs.—Analm,vv hose sport entices them to the wood- 
ed banks of m^rs, are often sunou^iy stung by swarms of gnats. A skilful friend of ours 
has been hitherto an especial object of their attacks, insomuch that after a long day’s 
sport, he has more than onco returned with his face and eyelids swollen and smarting, 
lie was lucky enough this season, however, to discover an infallible remedy. Having 
taken up his quarters near u woollen manufactory, it was remarked, in his presence, 
that the factory-children, who, in the course of their labours, used olive oil, and con- 
sftiuently retained some of it about their persons, were never stung on going through 
the woods. Our angler immediately took the hint, and rubbed Uis face with the same 
lubricant. Not a single gnat teased limi from that time. After-experiments of the 
same kmd were made with the same resnit. Hence it is reasonable to conclude, that 
olive oil applied to the skin is an effectual remedy against the stings of gnats. It is, we 
have heard, an ascertained fact, tlmt the oltve tree itself enjitys an immonity from in- 
sects &r greeter than other. — Chambers^, 

Aiaixas ^The Monitwr Alginen. announces the discovery «t OileanvUle, in pre- 
paring foiindatioRs for some new buildings, of the rums oi an old Christian church. 
On the porhh of the edifico was found an inscription in Latin, of which the following is a 
tiWMlatton Here reposes one father Reparatus, Bishop, of sacred menory, who for 
eight yesie and eleven months perforased the sacerdotal fhuctkms, and who has passed 
bsfbre as in posce, the lUh day of the ColenxU of Augast, in the 4d6tb ysnr of the birth 
of Jesus <WsL«*-4MfaeNMi, Oef. 14. 
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Thk violence of the storm seemed to increase the longer it lasted i the winds 
howled most terrifically, and beat with almost unparalleled fury against the 
massive walls of a venerable edifice, the only object of human creation, for 
miles around, which opposed anything like efTcctual opposition to its impetuosity. 
But these massive walls were not of yesterdiiy’s erection ; they were the work of 
a far gone century, and had become so accuKtoined, as it were, to the whims, 
caprices, and vulgar passions of the rude and stormy elements, tliat they stood 
perfectly unconcerned in the midst of their fury, and laughed their rage lo scorn. 

ITie short winter’s day had waned, and witli the daik and cheerless night the 
heavy fall of snow, whi<‘h had continued with but little inlerriijiticni for the jire- 
ceding two or three days, increased rather than diminished ; but notwithstand- 
ing this unfavourable disposition of the elements, several dark looking figures, 
armed with long sticks, and some of them with spades, shovels, and ropes, and 
attended by a number of dogs of a noble breed and majestic size, were seen is- 
suing from tlic buildmgi "i'hcy divided into little groups, and taking difierent 
directions, were soon lost in the increasing darkness. They were monks from 
the Hospitiuin on the (ill eat St. Bernhard, a class of men who are ever ready and 
willing to sacrifice their lives m the exorcise of the' most diflitiill and disiulciestod 
duty. But violent a** the slorin was without, and calculated as the noisy and bois- 
terous eleineiits wue to freeze the very blood in the human veins, the refectory 
of the hospitable inonastery offered, as it ali^ays does, a secure and comfortable 
asylum. t)n the evening to which we w'ould direct our readers* attention,— it 
w'as an evening lu the dreaiy month of November, — therewere but few travellers 
m the monastery. *riie long tables in the refectory weie nearly empty, and but at 
one, the nearest to the clieering fire, a siiiali parly were abseinbled. They con- 
sisted of travellers from Aosta, who had been detained here several days by the 
severity of the weather. The punch-bowl before them sent up its curling steam, 
and from the rapidity with which its contents tlireatened to disappear, it was 
evident that the weaned and jaded tiaveileis were zealously enoeavonring to 
forget the violence of the storm without by making all comfortable and warm 
within. Do but listen,” said a young man, rojdacing bis glass upon the table, 
and casting an impiiring eye into the centre of the bowl,— “ do but lislen ; why, 
ihere*s the bell going again, that melancholy signal of frozen limbs and a snowy 
Winding sheet.*’ 

“ A party of travelleis from St. Pierre are expected,” replied a sallow looking 
Italian, whose dingy cumjilexion and small black eyes strangely contrasted with 
the open exjircssion of siucority so remarkable in the countenance of the youth. 
” They were exi>ected yesterday, and well founded ap[)rehensions for their safety 
occasion this unusaHl bustle amongst the inmate^ ; they have been on the look 
out the whole day — nay, some of them, 1 hear, were out the whole night ; an 
a^eeahle occupation at this delightful season of the year.” 

** At any rate,” observed the other, ” though jierhaua not so very agree- 
able, still an enviable one. If I were a catholic, 1 would end my days on the 
St. Bernhard.” 

” You are then a heretic, maestro?” replied the Italian, with a suspicious 
glance ; and pray what business have you, as such, in our blessed Italy ? 
Wh/ don’t you remain at home in your cold and inhospitable north ?” 

” Love for my art drove me there ; — a still greater love for my country, that 
cold and inhospitable north, as you are pleased to term it signior, drives me back 
agsun ; — besides, if you must know the truth, I did no exactly find what was 
the grand object of my search.” • 

*Ms it possible ?” asked the Italian smrprised. “ You did not find the object 
of your search ? Perhaps you did not make proper use of your eyes, or had 
expected too much, as is not unfrequently the case with those who visit our 
beautiful countiy— ^ ? Can you anywhere meet with more glorious paintings 
than those of a iiai>hael, of a Guido Keni, of a Correggio, and a hundred other 
masters in the sabUme art ?” 
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dfiar^O dear!*’ exclaimed ehe^ convinced of her loss, and applying heiMf adih 
f(teat seal to a more careful arrangement of the few c^ayash locks, whioh 
time had left her, ** what are we, poor women, not exposed to, when we, in the 
weakness of our hearts, suffer ourselves to be persuaaed to put our foot out of 
England 1 Had anv one told me that I should nave been obliged to show mysdf 
In the company ot men, in such a condition !-— O dear 1 O dear I would that 
1 had never left England*— dear England.*’ 

The whole party were soon again reassembled in the refectory ; the well-drees<^ 
ed viands, and the refreshing and wanning tea, recovered the spirits of the 
strangers, and called up tliat comfortable disposition of feeling, which is gener- 
ally experienced when the danger and provocation to which we have been 
cx^sea is succeeded by security and plenty. * 

** You must indeed have been in great danger,” observed the young painter, 
m reply to the younger of the ladies, who had been describing the adventures 
of the day. What a state of anxiety you must have been in !” 

You may indeed say so, young gentleman,” replied the elder lady, whose 
tresses were now concealed beneath a cap of most colossal dimensions. You 
may well say so. I do assure you, when 1 heaid them all crying out, a Lavine — 
a Laviue * Quick — quick ! save youihelvea ! it was as if my feet had been made 
of lead ; J could not move from the place, and liad not my brother taken me up 
in his anns, 1 should mo6^ undoubtedly have fallen a sacrifice — have met with 
the fate of the unfortunate Frenchman, who travelled in company with us from 
Martigny.” 

It is ]) 0 S 6 ible that the endeavours of the monks may prove successful m 
saving him yet ; there are inbiances in abundance on record of persons having 
been dug out of the snow and recalled to life.” 

** Such will not be the case in the present instance ; the man is dead, and all 
endeavours vn\] prove futile intornipted a voice at the lower end of the table- 
in a slow and sonorous tone. The^e words proceeded from a tall, bony man, 
with a bald head, although by no means advanced beyond (he middle age. No 
one knew who he wat., or where he came from ; he had been overtaken during 
the day bv the English family, and been exposed to the dangers which had 
threatened them. 

“ How are vou able to say this with ^uch certainty asked the elder English- 
man, after a short pause. If I am not mistaken, you were amongst the fore- 
most of our party, and can consequently know no more of the subsequent fat^ 
of our companion than we do.” 

“ And still 1 know for a positive certamty that he is dead ; for,” added he, 
somewhat mysteriously, 1 saw his corpse the day before yesterday, and knew 
at once that he would die to-day.” 

‘‘That sounds very strange; — perhaps, my good sir, heaven may still will it* 
that your dream may not be realised.” 

Dream ? Think you then it was but a dream ? No, no ’ It was but a vision, if 
you will,— but, unfortunately, it is not the first I liave had, and they haveTlU 
forhoded the future but too truly,” 

“ Explain yourself, my good sir ; you would not surely wish to prove the 
death of a iierson, merely by reference to fairy tales and visions ! Spirits and 
b^ipgs of this ethereal nature have become so very rare m our times, that it 
llTiis^l^be looked upon as an instance of particular good fortune, to make their 
alftliamtance.” 

1 wish from my heart 1 could say as much ! ’ replied the o ther, slowly. 1 
^vould willingly give all 1 possess — all 1 ever hope to possess — could 1 say as 
much ! But why should 1 weary you and myself with repeating what you would 
still lodk upon as delusion, — dreams, or faij^ tales !” 

0 pray, do tell ua*what you mean !” exclaimed the young painter. “ It can- 
not be denied but that there is some truth in the doctrine you maintain ; and I, 
for my part, must say, 1 i^hould be the very last to question it, and more parti- 
cnlarfy Slhlce actual experience has added confirmation to a creed, which the 
very wisest and beet have more or less entertained.” 

1 assure you, if you have anything to communicate on this interesting sub- 
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but hark hour the wind howls down the clumney. What’s the matter noitr* 
brother Enrico ? Where are you hurrying to ?*’ asked he, addressing g moiMt 
who was h^tening through the apartment. 

" Most Ukely some accident has happened,’* replied he ; " one of the dogs has 

{ *ttst come back in the direction from »St. Pierre. We are going on the search* 
mt shall leave two of our brothers behind to wait on you.” 

** And what makes you think that some accident has happened ?” asked the 
young painter, eagerly. 

The dog is very urgent to return ; you may depend upon it, there are some 
human bei^s in great distress, if not already uead.” 

Well, then, take me with you ; two extra arms may be of some service to you.” 

“ You would but impede us,” replied the monk ? “ you don’t know the paths, 
you are unacquainted with the means of making your wa^ with safety in the 
-^deep snow ; we should have to keep a lookout on you, instead of heljdng the 
others. Your good intentions do you credit ; but it would be madness to at* 
tempt to put them into practice.” 

Tne conversation of the party now turned upon subjects which bore reference 
to events that had taken place m or near the echfice, under whose sheltering 
roof they were now assembled, and numerous conjectures were started as to the 
termination of the expedition which had just left the monastery. 

Several hours passed over, when a noise was heard in the court, and from 
the window, which looked out upon the back buildings, the light of the lamps 
exposed to uncertain view a number of figures, slowly approaching the house. 

It was not long before the door of the apartment, in which our party were sit- 
ting, was opened. ’IVo monks, in their brown and now dripping cloaks, car- 
ried on a kind of chair a female, carefully wrajiped uj) in mantles and tos ; to 
these succeeded two others with a similar burthen. At their side were three 
gentlemen, together with the remaining mma^-es of the house. There was some- 
thing very picturesque and imposing in the group, thus suddenly brought 
before the eyes. I'he silence of the lableaux was presently broken by the kind 
and anxious inquiries of the gentlemen. 

How do you find yourself now, Helen ? And you, dear Mary, bow are 
your” were questions which, almost simultaneously, escaped their trembling 
lips, and were addressed to the two females. 

“ I am well, quite well, thanks to the extreme kindness of these holy men,” 
replied the younger, rising and throwing off her cloak. How shall we ever 
be able to rejiay them for the services they have so generously done us ?” 

“ We have done nothing more, mademoiselle,” said one of the brothers, a tall 
and sombre looking man, " than was our duly ; we should have been deserving 
of the severest censure, had wo hesitated to comply with its injunctions. Not 
to us, but to the Almighty, your thanks are due. Let us, meanwhile, pray for 
the soul of him, who, in all probability, will never again see the light of day. The 
Lord have mercy upon his soul !” At these words the whole party bared their 
Heads, and, with the excejition of the wind, which still continued to howl with 
unabated fur 3 % a solemn silence reigned for some minutes in the room. 

And hnw do you feel now, Mary?” asked the elder of the travellers again. 

1 trust you feel no inconvenience from the cold or fright.” 

“ Weak, very weak, dearest brother ; — you may well say, cold and fright ; 1 
shall never get over it ! If you could but get me some tea — do, dearest brother, 
or 1 shall certainly faint !” 

** Come, good sister, bear up as well as yra can ; depend upon it, these good » 
men, who so readily exposed their own lives in the preservation of yours are am- * 
ply provided with the means of cheering and supporting the exhausted body.” 

Tea shall be provided directly,” repbed one of the monks ; but tt would, 
methinks, be better first to change your dress. There are some rooms upstairs 
well warmed at your disposal.” 

** Without doubt— It would be much better— certainly, ’’replied tkeelder of the 
ladies, who had been addressed with the name of Mary. Come# Heleii 1 1 de- 
clare I feel perfectly ashamed of myself. 1 look such a blouzy-bess ; 1 do vei^y 
believe I have not got a bit of cap Im upon my head : — do but think, Heteu ; O 
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1 don’t know,” replied the youth. ** I Rought, if I may Ro express mysdf, 
the pirtures, which, as it were, live within me, whose exislence I feel, but 
neither colour nor tone is able to reproduce and hold before the eye of others. 
Ihe more I gaze upon the wonderful and no less beautiful creations of your 
masters, the less clear are the forms and shapes, the visionary creations of my 
own imagination, — the more distinctly I am made sensible that I am receding 
further and further from the object 1 Lad in view. 1 feel within me an impulse 
to create, not merely to imitate the creations of others, beautiful though they 
he, — to awake Ibe genius that lies slumbering in my heart, rather than servilel}' 
to follow in the track which the genius of others has beaten out. You need not 
scowl at me so terrifically, signior ; I say it without the least wish, the most 
distant intention to detract from the merits of the migblj' men to whom you 
have alluded ; hut the fact is, this self-genius, of which 1 just now spoke is a 
very timid, coy, and bashful young gentleman, and when 1 look upon the pro- 
(lu<‘tions of your most celebrated artists, he creeps into the innermost recesses 
of hisnesl, and ceases for the time being to exist. Now, you see, this is not 
exactly what 1 wished, — ^tbis is not altogether the object I had in view in visiting 
your country. Iherc are imitatorh enough; 1 will not iiuredse the num- 
ber. Raphael himself would never have become the Rajihael he bubscquently 
was, if he had not followed the bent of his own inspiration and the whisperings 
of his own genius. 'I he whole charactei of the (iernian, his sensibilities, his 
conceptions, are altogether diflerent from those of the Italian , besides tlie times 
are altered. A German painter, provided the genius of his art really lives within 
him, eliould never jiut his foot on the Italian soil ; his aim should be to attain the 
purpose for which natuie designed him, — a German painter, and not half German 
and half Italian.” 

Well, you have certainly most strange ideas upon the subject,” replied the 
Italian ; ** I dare say the long, pale-faced, and inisproportioned figures of the 
OeiUhan School, as you proudly call it, are more in accordance with your taste.” 

” These times are also past and gone, and our schools may now vie with yours 
without any hesitation or fear. Wc are the bursting rose, my good gentleman, 
— *if you will allow me the very agreeable figure at this fiowerless season of the 
year, — your leaves, on the other hand, rose leaves though they be, have faded, 
and are mouldering with the earth they cover. We live in the beautiful spring- 
time of the ait. and with us Iheie is no doulit but that the sun in its own due 
time will reach the zenith ; you, ou the contrary, are pretty far advanced in 
winter, and have nothing to refresh you but the flowers — not scentless, though 
withered — that blossomed in spring.” 

” It would seem to be the fashion with you Germans to lay great stress upon 
your nationality,” replied the Italian, with a degree of bitterness in his lone 
which there was no niistaking. “ 1 should very much like to know w^herein this 
boasted nationality consists. And then, as regards your schools of painting, 
can they lay claim to the least originality ? No, no ! Do what you will, you will 
never — you can never arrive to any i>erfection in the art; it is totally impossi- 
ble ; your very natures, like your climate, are much too cold and icy. It is only 
beneath the light of an unclouded heaven, where the rays of tlie glorious sun 
are unimpeded by tlie exhalations of a damp and boggy earth, where the blood 
runs in fierj' streams through the veins, where the brain is, as it were, under 
tlm immediate inspiration of the God of Light himself, so that it creates images, 
at^Which, in subsequent hours of cooler judgment, the very Creator himself 
^ looks surprised ; — it is, I say, in countries ouly like these where art can arrive 
' at perfection.” 

” Believe me, my good sir, the images of which you speak, were never 
created hy what I call the Genius of Art ; they are nothing but the sickly and 
ridiculous excrescencea of an overheated fancy, no creations of a pure and holy 
inspiration.” 

” "What’s the use of disputing* sirs,” interrupted another of the party, “ don’t 
you see the punch is getting cold ? You are chattering so much about the 
spring and summer, and forget, meanwhile, the winter, which seems fully 
resolved to keep us prisoners on this highest inhabited spot in Europe. Do 
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j^*’ olnenred the youngw of the Englishmen, in an encouraging tone^ " we 
shlkU an be very happy to hear it.” And ae the rest all joined m the ehtreatyv 
the bald-headed gentleman yielded to their j>res8mg retpiest. 

^ My relation,” commenced he, ** is simple and short. You must knoie 1 am 
tormented with an unfortunate ability, wliich enables me to see the dead bodies 
of those persons with whom I am mure closely connected, three days before 
their dissolution takes place, in the exact state and condition in which the ago- 
nies of the parting hour leave them. 1 have been endowed with this dreadful 
foresight since my fourteenth year, and I am sure I need not toll you tliat it has 
robbed my days of peace, and my nights of rest. Just fancy to yourselves the 
person sitting before yon in social conversation, peihape the being you most love 
on earth, in the very jigour and beauty of youth and health, suddenly changing 
his appearance, assuming at once the paleness and the ghabtliness of death, 
and you will then Ije able to judge of my feelings. I'he vision lasts only 
some seconds ; but let the lime bo what it may, and let mo be where I may, it 
invariably shows itself three days bof[>re the death of the person whose fate it 
thus makes known to me. I was once induced to w*irn a young and beautiful 
maiden, with whom I was most dost ly connected, and whom I had seen the even- 
ing before as a dis/igurcd and bleeding corpse, of her approaching death. The 
state of her feelings for the cn'fuing three days is not to lie conceived, much less 
described, fcihe never left Iim* ro<*iu. and I myself was delcniuncd not to move 
from her .side. At the appointed time, a pari of the ceiling of llic room in which 
we were siUiiij; fell, and tnislud the unha])])y girl. I, who was within a few 
paces of the plav'c when she was standing, remained unhurt! vSuicc that time I 
have nevfti’ comruuuicali ’ tutlio jicrsou immedialely mlcrestcd the unfortunate 
knowledge 1 thus mysteriously acipiirc." 'riie speaker paused, an J for sometime 
no one ventured to break the dead silence winch bis relation had occasioned. 

“There’s soiucthing (juite awful,” evclaiincd at length the elder of the ladies ; 
the idea of being iii company witli such a man, and who knows how many 
days he has been travelling with us! Only think, Helen, if he should have 
aecn iny corpse I Tiie very thought is sufficient to throw one into fits.” 

“ You need bvj uu br no ua jasiue^s whatever about thal matter,” replied the 
bald-headed gentleman : ” I assure you, 1 never saw you otherwise than I have 
the ideasure of seeing you now, -in the liest health pobsible, with every prospect 
of enjoying it for years to come.” 

“ j’Jut say,” interrupted the younger of the Pliiglishmen, “ do you mean to as- 
«ert that you saw the dead body of the unfortunate Francois r” 

•* It is now about three days since, at five o’clock in the evening, we were 
sitting together ni thj lulel at iStirtigny over a bottle of St. Peray. He was 
in the best spirits possible, and speaking of his beautiful bride, and the hopes he 
entertained of soon leading her to the altar, — when, all at once, a corpse, stiff, 
cold, and pale, lay before me ; his bkick hair hung in disorder over his convulsed 
features — his clothes were wet and co\ ered with ‘<now. The vision lasted only a 
minute, but I knew full well what il portended.” 

Before a second (juestion could be addressed to llie speaker, the attention of 
the party was directed to the slow and measured pacing of steps in the adjoin- 
ing corridor. The door ojieued, and two or three of the monks, covered with 
snow, entered the room, carrying a bier. No one ventured to break the silence 
which the inten*uption occasioned ; every eye was directed to the bier. The 
covering was removed, and to the indescnbable astonishment and awe of th^ be- 
liolders, the body of the young Francois wa.s exjiosed to view, in the exact con- 
dition in which the bald-headed gentleman had described having seen'hira. . 

For those whom long and freipient custom has not reconciled to the view, 
there is something indescribably awful in the stiff and convulsed appearance of 
a dead human body. Even those who can look forward to the closAig hour 
without being more than usuidly excited, whose bosoma do not become impli- 
ed with more than usual apprehension and alarm, when the suldect occupiea 
their attention whose belief » so firmly anchored ott iht hope, nay the conviction, 
of a life beyond tlie dark and diamal precincts of the tomb— even for tiftee, there 
is something in the appearance oi a corpse which is startling and a|ipalliiig, 
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tib* of the young Francois made this lUipression ufram the tirhote 

]^ajrty, ahd ttds was still stren^hened by the strange and eiiigiikr dieelosnre 
wiii^ had Just been made them respedang it. But of the whole company there 
W!as not one more sensibly affected than tbebald<^headed gentleman himself: tlie 
very muscles of his face were convulsed; his eyes appeared starting out of their 
sockets, and his whole body greatly agitated. 

** It is strange/* exclaimed the younger Englishman, it is oery strange I there 
he Ues just as he described him ; — ^but still tikis mysterious story shall not pre- 
vent US from using every means in our power to recall luin to life,” 

” lliey will be useless — quite useless/* muttered the other holding the dead 
maii*s hand between his own, All is perfectly useless, — he will never wake 
again in this world !** ^ 

The monks carried tho body out of the room, and assured the company that 
every possible attempt should he made to recall life ; “ although,” added the 
elder, I must say, I doubt very much of succobs. An exiienence of many 
yeais has enabled me to speak with some decision on caseb of this natuie. It 
IS not the seventy of the weather which has bemunbed, as ii might beem, the 
limbs of the young man ; it i^ rather the fall of stiow uhiLh has smothered 
him.** The monk retired, and left the company in a Mate at e\tited feeling and 
apprehension. But in spite of the antipathy we iiivolimtanly feel in the 
presence of a corpse, and op])oscd ab the conttinplatiou ot the spiiitlesb body 
IS to the throbbing life within us, we still feel and acknowledge an irresistible Im- 
pulse, which drives Ub on to pcnetiate, if possible*, the dark and gloomy 
empire, to which the olkject befoi^ us now belongs. NVheihei it lie the anxious 
desire to learn something of that secret and iinrlefined couUniiation of bpiiitnal 
eidstenee after the proMratiou of the body, or the unconscious connexion m 
which we still remain with the soul of the departed, we seldom let an opportu- 
nity escape of approaching somewhat ncaiei in our attempts to e\ plot e the 
secrets of that bourne from whence no traveller leturns. The dread and awful 
feelings which take possession of our soul, which make our blood nin cold, and 
rmse tne stiffening hair upon our heads, we do not avoid, we do not endeavour 
to banish; on the contrary, we encouiage them; and even the weakest and 
the most timid natures are not able to withstand Ibo mysterious charm of enter- 
ing” into closer connexion with the world oi spirits, either by self-experience, or 
listening to the relations of others. 

Such was the case with the present company ; there was not one of them, not 
even the two ladies, who was not desirous, m their present state of feeling, to 
have other proofs brought forward, by whicdi the secret connection of the hvihg 
with the dead might be more clearly establlBhed. 

Tlie younger ^glishman seemea to be more affected than any of the party ; 
a deadk paleness sate upon his noble featuies. 

** Did you not say,*’ observed Lord Clairford, the younger of the Englishmen, 
addressing the German painter ; ” did you not say, that an occurrence of a some- 
what similar nature had once happened to you — somewhat similar 1 mean to that 
of my travelling companion at the other end of the tabic ? 1 am sure I am but 
expressing the wishes of the party at large when I request you to make us ac- 
q(ttainted with it.” 

I should have no objection in the world/* replied the painter, *^to tell you 
my adventure, if I had not reason to apprehend, that my conduct might, in some 
mpects, draw upon me the disapprobation of the ladies.” 

don”t let that prevent you; the ladies, I am sure, will be indulgent for 
once/* answered Clairford. 

** On a tour in the Albanian mountains/* commenced the painter, I sojourned 
for soo\e time in a most beautifully utuated little village. 1m cottages and some 
fewlat^f^tboufies werepicturesquefy grouped on thebanksof the rapid andchaiing 
livulet, which gave admUonal beauty andanimatiou to the scenery^ surrounded by 
•ombre dm and stupendous rocks* On a somewhat more elevated position than 
the dwelling houses were the dilapidated remaine of an edidc«^ in 

•mlier tsmes’the friiily madenee and castle of a wealthy nobleman, but at the 
l^e of which I am now speiddng, the abode of a poor but industrious tiller of 


the Beil. Towards mning, when you stood upou the open apaoe belbre that 
Tuilis^ and looked* as the Ban sank into the ^Iden clouds* into the peaceful 
Tale below, the quiet and serenity which p»revailed there would steal unconedous-^ 
ly into the bosom and attune the soul to admiration and silent worship of itd^ 
Creator. Bui it was not the beauty of the counUy alone which attracted me to the 
spot, and caused me t o leni^hen my stay from one day to another. In the farmer’s 
house where 1 had taken up my residence, there blo&somed a dower, so exquisitely 
lovely, — but I will not unnecessarily leo^hen my narration by dwelling upon its 
beauty. 1 lived with Fiormona under the same roof, and the softness of bet* 
manners, and the beauty of her person, completely enchained me. Nor did She 
seem altogether insensible to iny addresses ; but her every look and motion was 
so rigorously guarded by an old aunt, that it was next to an impossibility to ob- 
tain, what I so ardentfy desired, a private interview with the niece. She openly 
professed an insuperable aversion to all foreigners." 

The triumph of outwitting two lovers has Yiitherto never been achieved, and 
in course of time, we found an opportunity of escaping the Argus eyes of the 
aunt, and exchanging our vows in secret. I begged — I entreated Fiormona to 
grant me a longer interview ; she 0 ])po 8 ed to my entreaties the impossibility of 
absenting herself unperceived from her aunt; at length, however — what maiden 
can resist the entreaties of the man she loves ? —she consented to my prayers* 
\ad promised to meet me the same night in my own apartment. The room 
which had been placed at my disjiosal, was connected with the inhabited part of 
the house only by a mirrow corridor, such as are frequently met with in old 
buildings and monastic odiHces, aud was immediately coutiguous to the di* 
lapidated.and at the tiire perfectly uutenanted part of the ancient castle. It 
was here 1 awaited Fiormona. The moon shone brightly, and cast a magic 
light upon the deserted and comfortless courtyard of the castle. Ten o’clock 
struck ; 1 counted the minutes, the quarter — the half-hours ; ray pulse throb- 
bed ; the fever of expectation burnt within my veins. Those only who have 
experienced the torture of such a state of excitation, can form an idea of my 
feelings. Thus })asscd one (luarter of an hour after another. The moon be- 
came partly concealed behind the branches of a mulberry tree which grew on 
the walls of the castle, and the fantastic shadows of the leaves danced about the 
floor of the room. Midnight arrived ; not a sound was to be beard ; — ^ray 
hopes began to sink ; when all at once, upon my turning my eyes toward the 
door, I observed a female figure standing at some distance from me. It was 
my beloved Fiormona. With a slow and noiseless step she approached my 
cmich, and presently stood close before me. 1 endeavoured to speak, but was 
not able to utter a word ; I stretched out my hand, but grasped nothing ; — 
was as if my arm met with no opposition -as if it passed through an icy cur- 
rent of air. A shriek resounded from the middle of the room. 1 looked and 
beheld Fiormona, and at the same moment, aud just as distinctly, the other 
mysterious figure, which still stood liefore me. A moment after the latter had 
disappeared, and 1 hastened to Fiormona’s assistance. Scarcely had she re- 
covered, when, trembling m every limb, she immediately prepared to leave the 
room. ' Away 1 away !* wliis|)ered she. * Haste ! leave this house, or some 
grievous calamit> will overtake either thee or me — ^if it be not already, too late V 

* Remain, dearest Fiormona, I conjure thee remain : — speak, belovei what has 
terrified thee so * Didst thou not see her?’ asked she, in a tone of voice 
scarcely audible, and, looking about with terror depicted on her countenance— 

* didst Ibou not see her ? She stood close before thee — away, away, or we are both 
lost !’ ' And didst thou, too, see yon figure V asked 1, whilst theblood was , 
runniag cold in my veins. * It was, then, no picture of my own fancy V * Leave * 
the bouse, Carlo-^I entreat thee, leave the house— for me thou shah never see 
again F * And who is yonder enigmatical being V ^ Don’t ask me* dbn’t $ak 
me ! She may return, and her second appearance brings death !* She hur- 
ried from the room. The following morning I left the place. Tho beaulitul 
Fiormona I have never sisen since, 

** And you really believe* sir*^’ asked the elder of the Englishmem *** thsi 
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figure whose appearance alarmed you so mightily was anything mm tiien 
ihe creation of jour own cawted feehngsr* 

t am firmly convinced that it was no creation of my fmry/^ replied the 
painter, ** fen 1 distinctly saw, at one and the same time., two female o^ge in 
my room ; and how was it possible that Fiormona should have beheld tbie 
mystenous figiiie, had it been, as jou would imply, but a creation of tny ima* 
gindtion alone ?*’ 

** Deception — ^nothing but optical illusion I” replied Lord Dawson, laughing 
** In all probibilitV) the figure which stood close bcioie >oa was nothing more 
than I'mTniona’s shadow, which, owing to the impartul light in the apaitment, 
you both fincitd to behold 111*111 upright ])osition I hat it chHippeaied uinm 
rionnona’s tainting is nAtiiril enough, ind tliii'r. you the whole injstcnoue 
phenomenon is most sxtisfactonlj cvplunul With respect to the light of the 
moon, andtlic nurncrouh optical decepticms to which it fiecpicntlj gives nse I 
mjself can gne jou a most striking instinc I woke oik night, upon my traiels 
— and the room whuli J occupi d w is well cihuhtcd fir m niteiucw with 
spiiits and gohlms — md siw, a ckiilj as 1 stc joii niw i tinn in the full 
dress ol lui oiihr, htuidmg it the window 1 1''! he id carefully toiercd up in 
her capuchin w is sunk upon hci bo oni ind tlui she stood thciciv luitgt of 
life, but pufttllj iinmcii able 1 pull) io-*c lioin mj ] 1 1, that I inip,ht the more 
ciOHblj cYauimc the figiUL 1 illi 1 to jl hut n ecu td no inswci \tltngthf 
sprang up, and h i^^tciie 1 tow 11 os ibt spot— iiid wli it do )C)u think it was ^ — no- 
thing inoie noi less than ii lugi iovul which hung upon i mil in the window 
frame 1 burst out into i loud 1 mgh in 1 eiept into bid agiin >iow you see 
what a Ml) pretty t lit, pi ope il\ dressed out, this adMuliiu might ha\ c gi\ eu 
rise to , and, de])cnd upon it ill stones of i si nihr kind tie fouiidtd on simiUr 
optical delusions -Kxeited uuaginiliun deception ot the lij^ht iml notunfie- 
quently a eexUm dcsiie, which some jHrsons poshes**, of being able to till a 
good story, and in spite of the me u uibility of the mi leltnts, to e nlist the atten- 
tion of the weak and c it duloiis ideledhe with 1 shop look dneeted lowareK 
the bald-lie idcd gentle in in depend upon it, these irc the onlj c luscs of all 
sueh niUActilouH stun s * 

“1 assuie you su,’ replied the eoijis*' eei * no one* e i iinoie smecril) wish 
youi exposition of these aliaiis w re eo leet thm I \s 1 sud belene 1 would 
Willingly gi\L all I pessess if 1 w ’•f no longei eoi dtmnel to stt deith anel 
roriuptiou wheic olluis li hoi 1 1ml I ilth an I jo^ousut s eif ht 11 1 md elisticity 
ol spiiit \ou ln\e eiere leison to In gi iteiuJ ihit )oii do not belong to those 
who stand iii closci eoiituMoii with llie wo 1 1 of spiiits Uiit suiel) heeidse 
you \oursth halt not ni uh th< e\ieiieiue btcause upon the whole there are 
but lew upon whom tins alnlit) - i \ ower so leMiltmg to hum unt) — is conferr- 
ed, to iUn) ill (oniuvion Vietween the ehjiuttd niid the liMiig is nothing 
more than to design ite is i ilse wb it wt ouis h es h u e not su n 01 cxiienc need 

* Ih dssuitel, sir, ’added the pamtei, the fi^nie which 1 saw was not the 
ehadow of Iioimona, and for this le isou-^it is impossible because the light of 
the moon tell thiough the window on the sime side of the room wheie my bed 
stood, besides, 1 saw it t\e 11 after Liorinona had fainted, and most distinctly 
watehed it fade, as it weie, into nothingness ’’ 

“ Belieet what you pie ise ” u plied Loid Dawson, “ but of this be assured^ 
no one shall c\er make nit btht^e such nonsense In old Lnghnd,’* added he, 
smiling, and lifting up hie glass—** in old hngUnd, it is not the world of spi- 
rits, but the human, the creative, the thinking, the speculative spirit^ which is 
in constant action 

And jet, ’ feaid Ixud Clan ford, hesitatuiglv, “ I haxe \<|y lately been in- 
duced tq doubt whether the generally-spread belief that the departea are per- 
mitted, under eeitaiii aud in&xphcable conditions, to take upon them the visible 
human foiin, is not fo lie considered as something more than mere optical 
deception, or the misrepresentations of an excited imagination *’ 

“ Wha|l and jou toor” exelanned Iiord Dawson ** You, whom I have so 
frequently helurd ndiculc the opinion, and call all such stones the invention of 
old women 



^ ¥«m will ntit to tell us yoiir adrentore, ! Ijope,” obsetvcd the painter, 

** The experience 1 have made on thie subject is of no very ancient date ; the 
event to which 1 allude occurred this very summer. 

All who have had an oi>portunify of vi«tin>? the Rhine,” conjmenced Clair, 
lord* ^ will have treasured uv in their fondest menjory the beautifully situated 
city of Bonn. In cominjf down the noble stream, it is the last, though not the 
least, spot of loveliness upon which the travoUei’s e)e rests. The noble chain 
of mountains, which rise from the \er)' shores of the river, tower aloft, one 
above another, in the most picturcscjMc forms, seeming, as it were, in the very 
act of bidding one hist farewell to the depaiting stranger. Fioin this point, the 
country further northward los's, all at once, its peculiar chaim, ami the (I<itnm 
of the scenery which succeeds is rcndeied doubly wt.'jjiug anil ninnteiehting 
by the remembrance of thr> grandeur and beauty uhiih ushered it in. 

“ On the left shore of the slieam, ii'\'irly half a inde dis^imi fiotn Bcmn, on 
the siirnmit of a beautiful bill, is -naaled the Krou'kirclu* J^’iom lhi<? eminence, 
to which an alley of sombie-looUmg fir tree- condii t'*, tbo c \e lo<»k^ down upon 
a landscape which, for ijuict loveliness, lUMbeps not erpiallcd in the four 
miartcrs of the globe. lucid «cinu‘l> sa\ that ^^e as( cndtMl the Kicii/dierg. 
The church itself contains much that i-, uoithy the attmtion of the visiter. 
Amongst other curiosities and s i*Te<l roI'‘|ii tlune i«, a s[)C( les of dead eelfar, 
which IS remarkable for haiiiig prescind, in an iinfl(ia\ed state, the bodies of 
the monks buried in them. 'Iho \a»ilt itsilf 18 iKithcr \Liy spacious nor very 
high, and the air, which with diihcully forces its way into this subterraneous 
recess, aflects the lungs, and ])roihi(es an unjjhasnnt feeling of ini|nit.tudc and 
resllessnehs in the wboh body, (hir guide, one of the piicsis of the tlnirch, 
took much pains in cvplamiiig to ns the scieral ciniositios ol this repository for 
the dead, but, as I am one of those who pay but little attention to explanations 
given uiionsuch subjects, and um fondoi of contemplating iindisluibed than lis- 
tening to a string of \iords whith I but paitially nndirstand, I liad left the party 
some few paces behind me, attracted by the serious, blown, and parchment- 
looking countenance of one of the f»lcepeis. 'Fhe more I h Hiked at, the more 
his peculiar and strongly-inaikcd featiiies seemed to tdiam me to the spot ; the 
long, curved nose, the straight and strongly-Tnarked eyebrows, the hciioiis, 
dark-looking eye, binall mouth and thin bps, 'ind the long, dark and curling 
beard— 1 felt as if urged by some iue\pli<ai>le feeling to ask him how long he 
had been slcejnng theie, and as if, snj>j)osmg the ipicstion hail been really 
made, I should have recciitd an answer. I remeinher ver)' well smiling at my 
folly, and could not lielj) stioking the hard and wizened face of the old man. 
All at once the thought striuk me, whether il would not be possible to irossess 
myself of some part of his dicss or person, liaised his hand, or rather the 
fingers of the hand, like those i f a skeleton, yet covered with a brown and 
hardened skin. 1 attempted to break off one of them — selected the middle 
finger — and pulled hard, backwaids and forwards, to eff’ci't my purpose, With 
some difficulty 1 sueceedecl, and at the very moment when I sojiarated the finger 
from the hand, a strange sound, something like the groan of a person in acute 
bodily p^, resounded through the vault. 

‘‘ I put the finger in my pocket,” continued C'lairford, and, upon my return 
to the inn, carefully deposited it in my trunk, with the other curiosities 1 had 
collected upon the journey. We were all in the b“st spirits possible in the 
evening. The comfortahle hotel upon the fairy island of Nonnemvorth* its 
lovely situation, and the good ^ iands, did not fail to produce a cheeking olTect. 
Although the original religious destmation of the bmlihiig is still discernible^ * 
from the peculiai^onstruction of the apartments, its jiresent arrangemeats are 
on such a style oi elegance and comfort, that the stranger and sojourner has 
nothing left to wish fur, ^ 

« Weary with the fatigues of the day’s travel, I no sooner sought my bed 
than 1 fell asleep. How long 1 slept 1 am not able fo say with any certmnty. 

1 awoke suddenly, and fancied I beard somebody pronounce my name in an 
under voice. That I was perfectly awake, 1 know for an undoubted certainty, 
and 1 am so thoroughly convinced on this point, that no one shall ever persttaue 
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m what f staw was nothing but the creation of the feucy or the images of 
, a dream^ 1 was, as I «aid before, wide awake and perfectly Piaster M my 
powers of mind, though not of those of my body ; for Iwas notable to move a 
idngle Umh, or even to open my eyes, and yet I could distinctly perceive every 
object id/ the room — as distinctly as if it had been noon-day. Close to zoy 
trunk stood the monk I had seen the day before, in the vaults under the Krem- 
Idrche : and although his complexion was as dark, and in every respect as 
much like that of a mummy, as he had appeared to me in his coifin, his features 
were now more discernible, and the long, curved no?e, the serious dark-looking«« 
eyes, the small mouth and thin lips, were each and all, if possible, more distinct 
than 1 had noticed them before. 

" The monk stood close to my box, and was tumbling and tossing over its 
contents. Presently the paper, in which the finger was^ wrapped Up, fell into 
his hands. He took it out, and attempted with visible anxiety to fasten it on 
his band again. At every attempt the finger fell upon the ground ; I heard it 
fall most distinctly. The monk picked it up, and recommenced his futile 
attempt. After some time he wrapped it up again in the paper, and deposited 
it in the exact place where he had found it. Upon this he turned round, and 
cast an angry look upon me. I lay as if entranced ; I could neither move hand 
nor foot, but an indescribable shudder ran through my whole frame ; this increa- 
sed to such a degree Upon the monk’s approaching my bed, that I was in a 
state bordering on distraction. I tried all I could to call out — to spring from 
my bed — but Hwas to no purj»ose. The monk came close up to my bed, and 
^azed upon me in so piercing a manner, that I felt as if two red hot bars of 
iron ^proceeded from his eyes and entered my body. After a short time, he 
lifted up his hand, on which I could most distinctly see there were but four 
fingers, and repeatedly stroked my face. I felt most distinctly the four fingers 
on my face, and the stump of the fifth hit against rny nose and mouth. After 
some moments the monk retired to cue foot of my bed and gradually disappear- 
ed, By degrees I reobtained the use of my limbs ; I opened my eyes 5 the 
room was perfectly dark, there wan nothing to be seen. 1 sprang from my 
bed, groped through the apartment, examined every nook and corner, fully 
convinced that I should discover ray tormentor, and as fully determined to 
strangle him or perish myself in the endeavour. But finding nothing, I rang 
^be bell and ordered candles. There was nothing to be seen in the apartment 
to confirm the belief of a mysterious visitor. 1 opened my trunk ; every thing 
was as 1 had left it ; upon taking out the finger, it appeared as if the paper had 
been somewhat more crumpled than was the case when I first wrapped it dp, 
but nothing more. What I have now told you, I most solemnly assure you 1 
saw, {dthougb my eyes were closed ; and distinctly feli, although de[>rived of 
the use of my limbs.*' 

** Clairford, Clairford ! is it possible ? in every other respect such a reasonable 
man I” laughed Lord Dawson. " No, — I should not have believed it, had I 
not heard it from your own lips. Why, what doubt can there be on the 
subject ? You had a dream, an unpleasant dream, most assuredly, — but nothing 
more. And can you for a single moment have entertained a different view of 
the matter 

** Laugh as you please, and think what you please. Lord Dawson ; I know 
fuB well that it was no dream 1 that I was as wide awake as 1 am at. this mo- 
nient j none shall ever convince me to the contrary.** , , ^ 

** Surejy you threw the horrible Unger away the very 
CWrford ?’* asked Miss Mary, with visiWe signs of terror ducted on her 
countenance. 

Thjsit I did not ; on the contrary, I must say it has'iS^red additional 
worth in my estiniatLon from this ve^l^urastauce. We snait see whether 
monk intends to renew yifiit ido not— 

AH our endeavours hm' ^yea fulde/* said one of tha .mofdcs, who had 
apartm€at.;J^perceh^ed. *‘The young mania dead,andiadepo* 
vaults!”— , 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Jessie Philips. A Tale of the Present Doy. By Mrs. Trollope. 

SiNCB the tinjc when our idimo\x%marchande dea modes failed inher speculaUoti 
to dvUi'/e the females of ( ’incinnati, and returned home to publish her cyan al con* 
tempt of Ainencan vulgarity and money-making, n succession of noieU amiKod 
by the same characteriHlica of ladyVmaid gentihty, caustic bhiewdness, aud in- 
timate knowledge of the vanity, pretensions, and mo'umcss of a circle which ho- 
vers in a dubious pobition on the outward verge of good ROt*K‘ly, has ibsucd 
from her pen. Nobofly is better (jimlified, BCPininffl} , from tlu* most intimate 
and habitual contact, to dpscribe the peculiarities of tlip laigc cIilss in question, 
than oitr fair worshipper of aristocracy. 'J'hcre arc few sceneb or pashions 
which she hhiinks from describing. Jt W not a trifle tliat frigliteus her. Much 
has been said of the ritsds^ blasts, niaiquiscs, and duehc's**e8 of the Fiencb 'i/*- 
Henteyime, and of their lieartlcs^ncss, wit, and contempt foi all that rl * not 
move within their own eirtle, of whom Idind old Madame Dcffand ilorace 
Walpole’s eorrebpondent, may be taken as a good sppdtnen. But neither 
Madame Deflaiul, nor the more model ii Madame Dudevant can surpass 
Mrs. IVollope in the art of bO AViitingab to jiuz/le us whether wc are read- 
ing thd productions of a min or woman. Left to oursplve^, witliout a guide, 
we should bay, it is only tlic Clicvaher D’.Eon who could write like this. If, 
as MiLxgN has told us in his treatise on education, a knowledge of the good is 
to be inferred fioin a knowledge of the bad, oi, as Au'itolle informs us, we can- 
not be said to know anything unless w'c also know its opposite, the knowledge 
of vulgarity, boUishness, and hjpoensy which these works display leads us to 
infer a stupendous amount of refinempat, nobil (\,and genius in their authoress. 
Reading the present novel, by this rule of contrary, we are in- 

clined to rank Mis. Trollope above any other autboiesK past, present, or to 
come, in the art of interpreting and describing the digrutly and worth of the 
erime de la erdme de la haute noblesse, (’ompared with her Biilwer is a part^nue, 
and Jj€t(ly Carolina JVUhflmina Amelia Skegys an empty pretender. 

For ourselves, being of the George Daudm class, or, as the chorus of one 
of Berenger’s songs hatf it — eilains et ires vi/ains—we a\i]}vo!ich the CAamina- 
tion of this book with such feelings of liumility and sclf-abasemenl as may have 
jiossessed Don Q«wro/e on o])ening the Mirror of Ckhalry^ or the more modern 
sage of Sabtor Kbsabtus, Pr^essor Teufelsdrork, when he opened his Eng- 
lish “ fashionable novel” as the gospel of the gi eat Dandiacal sect, who stand 
aloof from the drudges like the stars m the firmament of heaven — very brilliant, 
bnt very remote. The fact that there exi'-ts iu England a very numerous body 
of persons excluded from the great world from defect of fortune, talent, or birth, 
vyho, nevertheless, jiique themselvea, above all things, upon modelling their lives 
after its forms^ like Goldsmith's bear which danced only to the minuet in 
Ariadne, or the genteclest of tunes/’ is evinced by the eagerncbs with which 
fashionable novels are devoured ; and, next to them, those novels which ridicule 
citizen life and rofurier mannerb. With such an extensive class of buyers, in- 
satiable in their demand for new wares, our authoress need never he idle. 8o 
long as boarding-houses exhibit their select inrcleb to observers of character, and 
$arwibi/s and Vicam qf Wrexhdl majr be encountered at every watwing- 
place> tsbk d'idSe, or evangehcal or Puseyite circle, there will be no want of ^ 
materi^ to mend onr morals and improve our hearts, and, above alh to glori- 
fy the amtocraej^y the contrast. 

Mrs. wovela are not» however, of the " wlver-fork” school. Bhe 

does not deal wholly in the ItmSb and^ ^ventnrer of high-souW 
Fhrmurn and poetical romantio gentlemen with mrmf n names, high peoigreoK, 
and largo landed estates— generally of the Tory sohtool of poIJlics-im^ who 
make mstinguished orators in Pjaxiiament, exHimst tfaOt;|dhd| of tbe^aeteildMt, 
sound the depths of all poetry and literature, and fedi a lofty disgnst for a wmdd 
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ufidlectetiriTig of such inhabitants as themselves. Sympathy for such fimshed 
diielimH is now getting confined to young boarding-school ladies, and a con- 
stantly diminishing circle. Politics, and the serious questions of life, are forcing 
their way even into our imaginative Jiteratnre, pd we have now a Miss Marti- 
neau who writes novels to illustrate questions in political economy, and Tittle^ 
hat Titmouae, lord of 10,()(>0/. a-year, who proves that all vulgar Whigs and Ra- 
dicals are execrably vulgar personages, and all old Tory families who have hous- 
es in iirosvenor-s(piare — palaces” in the country — and are “ knights of the 
shire,” are the true ])orce]aiii of the earth — -the ])erRonifications of all the virtues. 

Ab Mr. DickciiH described the working of the poor-law in his Oliver 
Ttpht, and the iuirrent of seiiiiinentalily in a certain Tory clique is running in 
that direction at present, it has occurred most ingeniously to Mrs. Trollope 
to make the most of it while it lasts, by writing a novel fol- the benefit of all the 
wives, inaid«>», and widows of the kingdom, founded on the cruelties of that pe- 
culiar clause of the act whhdi fi\eb the consequences of irregular maternity up- 
on the femaJj alone. As this btuperidous idea dawned upon our bewildered 
fniucU wc stood ubsolutely aghast with astouishinent — 

Steteruritqiie comte. vox faue'hub haesit. 

Democralic indelicacy, thought we, never dared to hazard so bold a thought. 
The fooli*^U 'J’urk who secs for the first time the fair daughters of Burojte 
walking unveiled thioiigh llic stn'Cts, could not have felt his notion.<> of jiroprie- 
ty more rudely shocked than we dul. Nevcrtlioless, reflecting on the maxim, 
" that to the pure all things are wo took courage, and jiroceeded to read 

the history of Je,ss'ie PhUliihi to I he cud, remarking, by the way, that as the 
manners of kings and beggars uv *«nid to resemble each other, the aristocratic 
authorcbs had a plain iinvurni'-.ied way of telling her story, which, wt doubt not, 
will reniain a luomiment to jxisterjty of the Jiaid-hearteilness of jioor-law com- 
miflNioners, as well as of the peculiarities of her own masculine genius. 'Hie 
Times must absolutely dote upon this child of grace and genius. The inhuman 
clauhe ought to be at once exjninged, were it only for the dangerous con- 
sec^ueiiceb to female virtue \vhi<*h must result from Mrs. Trollope’s pathos 
enlisting all sympathies on the side of the fallen. No longer can it be said that — 
K\eiy .A a tear can claim 
K\cc]»t nu Cl I in; ‘■i*.tci’s shame. 

High-souled matrons and innocent maids will be unable to pre\cnt their tears 
from fulling insyinpathelic showers under the inlliiencc ofTrollojiean pathos, re- 
commended d tous Ics occurs Ac/wi6/c.s, by hosts of ])cnny-a-liuerb.“~.4//as,Nbc.it4. 


Tecumseh ; or. The JVesi Thirty Years Since. A Poem. By George 

II. Colton. 

In 1812, when (Ircat IJritam w’as at wav with the American republic — (and 
we may here record our most earnest wushes thut such an unnatural contest 
may never again ocenr) — it was belieted by the Americans that the whole of 
the Indian population had resolved upon a union for tlie extermination of the 
intruders upon their paternal domains- (heir iininemorial pdssesbions — wliich 
intruders tliey poelically dc’nomiiiated “ the sons of fear,” “ the pale faces.” 
Uiioii this circumstance the presenl ]>oeiu is founded. It eompreheude a grand 
and magnificent snlijeet, and requires proportional powers to do it full juBtice. 

VVe can bcarcely conceive a nobler theme for poetry than this author hau 
^ chosen. A lofty-minded hero, far beyond the rude though heroic tribea among 
whom his destiny is east, touched with a love, not merely of freedom, but of 
humanity for his sutfering race, rises at once bej ond the petty apirit of clanship, 
and finds a brother in every red man” of the woods, a friend in all suffering 
from the same injusSire, and, with o, edacity e<}ual to the patriotism which 
animated his breast, conceiivea the design or uniting under one banner the 
scattered and warring and unforgiving members of a vast community, whose 
hatred to eai^h other frequently exceeded the enmity which they bore to the 
real dcstroyara of their race. Such a character woe the Indian chief Teemnseh s 
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wise and biave, yet gentle and jilacable , an uiiblidkeii fnend, i Uiider-luarted 
brothei> an afleUionate and acloi mg lover, whose paNsion was is jmu a« his 
mnxifttiations to tlit ob|e<t of it wue touching and dcluau, and hutli has Mr 
Colton happily dt sc abed him 

Wc quote the following graphic picture of an Indian wigwam U has tliv 
ficbhncss aiid fi.v^ran'L oi the forest about it — 

A raotlcv stem the c imp dtspli^yetl 
Then bimp < wigwiais, luosth mirk 
Ot skitH 1 nd ba k| and ludtly m utt’ 

M ith sylvan koiiois of the thisc 
At sLittdcd Intel viis wtic plwul 
Jknc lUi nn estu tues- tie rut 
Oloiliti it»is,v\lnlc st itelut It. u(d 
Alom )U 1 11) tlioii nudst ip) t iitd 
The lod ( <>( (ouiieil, houniitd most 
^ 1 1 nil tdoi lit d with cue OI ( )sf 
riieii 1 < ukd le„giiis do tlv h und 
I he 11 oliiiWels wit like I Him I ms uomid 
Ik IK t rose t u Ii mr k and b iwiiv bu ist 
1 ikt bust (i bioji/< nifh tuf d titsl, 

Viouiid He for st Joid^ u<u situ — 

UK < Id wiH .list uul ^ udtdiuun 
lH.,li(oii\t ( h( Idm 111 flu huk — 

I t 1 i1\ oil lli< ct( u tint 1 lid 
Oi uiHi iiius d \ iiud iJ uiic, 

Ittpaiiin tiunif i s(iiV i .,iii 
i Ik 11 dusk) wives, f I oil) I Dill the vlil 
IiiUidi (o e It ail! silt id t )il, 

1*1 j u( Ml t vf II Ki s >1 ouiy lot \ 

Slid M-Uo (oiu III sidltu#!) d 
Oi svvttHy M H «.ii fmth buiig 
S > luhf 1 1 vvK I ti 1 1 idles swun^ 

I poij th bn (Titled boughs mpiiv 

I itlu uu luns did tktii skill tssiv, 
li(ueihs)UK f hut s tippitiMii^ tvt 
i u 1 luiK ii the f( itlu ltd mow in b 
Jhe li lit lid hull, ui tiiiuu^h the ii 
'Send Hu si rill whoij hill lobtd oi out 
ibt voufl) would iti w u s inimie um 
Oj btiovt liiLii Wild brill steeds to t inu 

I I n bluet tl 11 ( i| tivid St II u i d n — 

Jiitui'»tl\(s uiitaiii d uid wild is th \ , 

W hilt siL I ( tu dll tilt ltd) It ivts 1 uJiiie, 
doling iiMid tii a (luijiieud bi kots bi ibti^, 

VS li )st meii> laucb oi si vti> < ill 

Ott 1 m., most bwtet md iiinsit'U, 

Vhost L,]i)ieing bluk tvcs oftto stole 
Ju Mew thw woi shipped of then soul 
And tvti in th’ invihiblt biec/c 
Mravtil seileniulv tin ne tull old trets, 

Aud Ht e< V ( loads, ub ive tli pi ui les tlyiug 
Led the light slnd >as, (hdsiii c h im d iiul d) iiig 

Tlie Wntei has introduced into lus j icm sonit striking inoehnts, in whuh 
Indian life and manners axe delineated wnih hdflu) llitst oieunt^nds hkt- 
wihetfiid to reheve the monoton) of eontinued dcstnption 'J'h< gnat fault • 
of this production is its piolivity it w nits tomj)re<ision , the picture s, ho vt ve»i 
well conceived* are too frequently oveiduiie , ideas aic cnc timbered and obM nied 
and dluiobt bm^d undei a masH of unmeaning woi d« au4 the writer ha'* taken 
diapeiy for form, and colouring for expreswon. Mr Colton m a young man 
andthis exuberance, we doubt not, will be rectified by < oiamg years and a tua- 
tnied judgment In the meantime we must confess that, with aUitsIdoiiueha#, 
TecuMseh ib a jiocm of no otdiuai) merit —Ifnd 
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1 JTERAR\ NEWS. 

The ]ju»t lettcifc from America contHin tidings as amu^iiDg as they will be interesting 
to all who are conceined in the Copyiight Question It appears that the Pirates have 
fallen out among themselves , the booksellers^ having been distanced by those bolder 
and quicker spec ulators the newspaper proprietorSf oro now earnest to have litciary 
piuptity pioUcted 


LllERAUY OBITUARY. 

Tiir Kuropeun obituary of tlie last few months contnns some names of mark, which 
deserve a passing notice and rai> be isscmbltd m ipiragriphot huilrecoid Tii 
France the Aits have hist two sculptors of ciiiiiteiice M l^itot, Piofcssoi m the 
Academy of fine Atih, and IM (maid, whoNemmo is ittuhcd to so mauy of the ^leat 
mounments of the capital The Ac idemy of Sciences has 1 ^st M ( unolis, and thePiess 
om of its honoured me mbc IS, M Uttl forme i ly editoi -in chief of the re while 

mathematical science In*, been depiivcd of one cf nei biiji,htest ornameufs, Svlv F Lae- 
101V It liv h IS lost hci lanious cn,,in<ci, Milam, it t) e ul,c oi sc vcnty-hie, and the still 
more finious ]p)ioli(uHc stUim R isulini with his bioilui (lutimo wi remcrnbi is of the 
expedition suit to 1 ^\it it ) v dn I mu h iiid lust m go\nn« ents Ij polito is 

best knowu m Ln,;lau(l a mithoi of I M numcnti dc'l 1 giUo/ whieliis wntoiluuitely 
incomplete — Medic 1 sc ucc uis* tflcitd in Ihiimaik by tl c deith, it six^y one, of Di 
J iiohscn, ti st physuiinto tlie Kin, and meinbei ul miny ic lined bodies , amongst 
whuhf ht filled, in the Vc tc my of Sciences at Fans tlu eluir vacated by the death of 
our country 111 lily Sit Lxi ud Hnr — in Swtdiii he diaini has suil ud by the death 
of the gieatroinu letor M Lu U)oriheig llewis the firbt tianslator of Molure^s 
woiks into the Swedish tongue , md lutui ili/ciUht misttrpuccs of the gieitdiamattston 
the htage whuhiu adorned, }daymg the leading ehaioeteis* himbclf — Athenciimf Ott 7 

roLincAi. RnaisTEu 


Oklai Britain — Flu txpicssMail ofthe 4th Nottmbci icatlu d Calcutta on 
the 21M ultimo — llu iml Piinte Albett visited the Uuivtisity of Caui- 

bndgt onllu 2‘illuif Octobei Piiiue klbcitwus idinilt d to llu d(y>ue of Doctor 
of ('ml I iw llu eoiimiutions in W dis have subsided — a special coiimussion 
was afipoinUd to invest 1 ^ lie t lie sii bp ct Igfieit lepeil meeting ippeimted to 
be lulti at C loutaif, lu ii Dublin em the 7tb of Oeteiber was pieibibitcd by procU* 
mation ( )’( eninell, and be v e ral ol bis repeal assoc latts, w ei e arrested on a e barge 
of sedition 

Si»\iN - A jiarlisan vvaifaie was still tamed on — Csianada was dcelaicd m a 
state of biege , and an attempt to cairy Giioua by storm was repulsed 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Thj improvement ui tiade wbith we bad occasion to notice la<«t month had 
evpemiited no cheek when the November mill left On the contrary, activity 
prevailed in the mamifactuimg towns, einplo}ment was abundant, and wages 
had risen In the vaiioiis ai tides of Last Inda and China produce much busi- 
ness had been done, owing to the oeciintnce of the peiiodical sales, and to the 
aitJTRl of the September mail fiom Bombay with favourable accounts of the 
in||^o\(d St ite of ail tils in the local markets. Money was more abuijidant than 
ever, aud«a feverish auMcty began to pievail respecting its healthy employment 
in the absence of any mimcdiate demands for it in the ordinary channels of 
tiade The fruits of a rich harvest were every wheie Mbiblq, and the interest 
n|K)a money continued extiemdy loww-^Loadoa MaiU 

PnicE? OF THS PcTBLic FtTNOS, Nov. 4. 

Bank Stock, 179i , Red* 311 per cents. 102^ , Long* Anna. 12i to ^ , Consols 
\ Indjli Ktock, 27di , 3$ per Cent New Anns i02|^ to 3 ; Budii. BiUa, 63 prem. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


uuiTURAT AND Hortict iTURAi SOCIETY OF iNDiA.-^At the Uloiitbly meet* 
^ bo4y held on thi 1 1th of Det ember, three gentlemtn ^ere elected mtmbeis. 

b} the meeting that tom hundred rupees begi\en as prizes for tht e\hihi* 
|(?l 4 — tlic vegetable show and dinner to take place on the 1 3th of January -*• 
Vmg communications h'ld been lecuicd — •] , f i om Majoi Naplctpn, secretaiy 
Ku.^ulpott brant h agn-hortnuUntil society, mclostug an account of the slMlkw 
I Iruits, lud.vc^clables held on tlie ^'ith November, together with the result 
ftthtdix, cotton tobfcco, batky, icutvtd fiom the parent society 
iloyk uK}o>>ing bome copies of a piospeit^us of a work, on which he is now 
pn tin (ummenidl pioducts of India 1 fiom Government, a report on the 
cotton ( ultivntum at Gotmkpoie l,froin Dr Thompson, Sydney, forward* 
cs ot 1 ilton of \auou8 kmdb, giuwn at Sjdm y 5, from A H Landers, Esq, 
ig a memo on the vegetabh iiid otlur pioductb, of the Shan countiy with some 
>t its tiale C from Di Roylc, giving an account of the successful culture of 
ilv in onion in Lngland 

(M AND PnisicAi Sociiis *— At Q meeting of this body held on the 2d of 
»ci, C C Lgerton Lsq in thtcbiir — the following ciscswuc i end and dls- 
— I K( markable cases ot absitsscsin the liver, one ojienei artificially, t #9 
ftcouhI\, bv T laikson, E q 1VI D 2 AnotlKi cise of abscess in the llvei, 
itcd Mth abbicsb in th( biain, by Ditto C isc ot ibsi css in tbe bpken, 
IK eusly < V icii itcd — ^iilh recovciy of the pitient, by A Webb, Esq 4, Several in-» 
U{, itiseb fioi i tilt Midical Board 
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Jiese obscivations irc tikcn fiom tn ArtluiroJo^icil Jkgistcr kept at tbc Surveyoi 
•'iI’b Oflicc, ( ukntti, mil show the laui, if tin thcrinouiftcr and bdiomcter at 
(iit noon till, pre V iiliiie winds and the bt«Atc of tht w itliu of lach day ] 











